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In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misonderBtanding  as  to  what  the  Hahnemann  Insti- 
tute ifl,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  it  was  called  into  existence  fifteen  years  ago,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  a  great  need  to  students  attending  lectures  at  the  Homoeopathic 
Medical  College  at  Philadelphia,  viz. :  a  thorough  review  of  the  lectures  of  the  College 
Faculty,  and  for  mutual  improyement  in  medical  science.  This  end  is  attained  by  the 
regular  quiz  lectures  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Institute.  The  list  of  OfBcers  and  Faculty 
of  the  Institute,  published  on  the  last  page  of  this  Address,  will  not  be  mistaken  for 
the  Faculty  of  the  College. 


VALEDICTORY    ADDRESS. 
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Friends  of  Homoeopdthy    and   QerUlemen  of  tJw    H<ihnemannian 
Institute: 

We  have  come  together  this  evening  to  celebrate  the  fifteenth 
annual  commencement  of  the  Institute ;  and  you  have  done  me 
the  honor  to  appoint  me  to  deliver  the  few  words  of  paj^ng,  on  an 
occasion  which,  to  all  of  us,  is  one  of  sadness  as  well  as  joy.  Of 
sadness,  because  we  know  that  we  shall  never  aU  meet  again  this 
side  the  grave;  that  when  we  give  the  parting  shake  of  the 
hand,  and  gaze  into  each  other's  eyes — ^now  radiant  with  hope  and 
beaming  with  the  light  of  Uving  souls— it  will  be  a  final  parting 
and  a  last  look.  Of  joy,  because  we  go  home  to  our  friends,  our 
wives  and  children,  fixMn  whom  we  have  oeen  long  separated,  and 
because  hope  sings  a  joyfiil  song  to  willing,  trustful  hearts. 

The  contemplation  of  the  bright  future — enchanting  and  beau- 
tifiil  in  the  distance  as  the  rainbow  in  the  heavens,  with  its  full 
golden  realization  ever  eluding  our  grasp,  like  the  pot  of  gold,  said 
to  be  hidden  where  the  rainbow  touches  the  earth — ^makes  this  a 
joyous  occasion. 

While  more  or  less  bright  anticipations  gladden  our  thoughts, 
many  of  us  are  doomed  to  sad  and  sorrowful  disappointments, 
while  some  of  us  may  reap,  in  the  harvest  field  of  life,  a  greater 
abundance  of  the  golden  fruit  than  our  fondest  hopes  now  picture 
toua 

We  should  remember  that  much  of  our  future  success  or  failure 
will  depend  upon  what  preparations  we  have  made,  and  how  we 
start  out  in  the  journey. 


We  have  begun,  during  the  term  of  our  medical  lectures  and 
preliminary  studies,  the  foundation  work  of  our  future  medical 
edifice,  and  we  have  laid  its  corner-stone.  We  have  dedicated  it 
to  the  memory  of  the  immortal  Hahnemann,  and  we  have  chiseled 
deep  upon  its  surface  "  Similia  similibis  curanier,^'^  From  this  point 
we  date  the  commencement  of  our  real  practical  studies,  and  though 
we  go  forth  from  these  halls  duly  accredited  physicians,  the  ques- 
tion of  real  fitness  for  the  practice  of  the  profession  of  our  choice 
is  yet  to  be  decided,  and  this  decision  rests  with  a  discriminating 
public 

Heretofore  we  have  been  studying  the  theory  ;  we  have  now  to 
make  a  practical  application  of  it,  and  our  success  will  be  just  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  ability,  tact  and  genius  which  we  bring 
to  the  work. 

We  believe  the  law  of  therapeutics,  which  governs  the  applica- 
tion of  medicines  in  our  school,  is  truly  a  law  of  nature,  and  there- 
fore unerring  and  unchanging.  We  know  that  when  certain  con- 
ditions arc^resent,  the  application  of  certain  remedies  will  produce 
unvarying  results.  There  can  be,  and  is  no  exception  to  the  law, 
and  when  we  do  not  get  the  anticipated  result,  we  will  find,  after 
a  closer  search,  that  we  have  not  properly  judged  of  the  conditions. 
The  fault  is  not  in  the  law,  but  in  our  judgments.  Believing  that 
we  have  this  law  established  upon  a  sure  foundation  to  guide  us, 
we  go  forth  into  the  woiM  clad  in  the  whole  panoply  of  confidence, 
well  knowing  that  the  shafts  of  envy  and  ridicule  cannot  penetrate 
our  armor  of  truth. 

If  the  therapeutical  law  of  our  school  is  not  wholly  and  entirely 
true,  it  is  wholly  and  totally  false,  and,  therefore,  without  consider- 
ation or  worth,  and  we  are  left,  like  our  opponents,  outcasts  upon 
a  sea  of  conjecture  and  experiment,  the  creatures  of  every  passing 
wave,  grasping  at  whatever  may  seem  to  be  able  to  sustain  us  for 
the  moment  In  view  of  these  facts,  what  are  our  duties  as 
Homoeopathic  physicians?  The  first  great  duty  is  obvious.  Since 
we  have  a  law  that  is  unvarying  and  unchanging,  we  should  be 
fixed  and  immovable  in  our  adherence  to  it,  never  swerving  to  the 
right  or  left  in  search  of  a  seeming  advantage,  but  ever  keeping 
our  minds  centered  upon  that  law  which,  if  rightly  appreciated  and 
intelligently  applied,  will  always  respond  to  our  every  need 


Oar  calling  is  truly  a  noble  one,  and  it  should  command  the  at- 
tention of  noble  men,  for  our  duties  lead  us  into  intimate  relations 
with  the  most  refined  and  learned  of  both  sexes.  Poets,  Artists, 
Lawyei^  Priests  and  Bishops,  learned  Judges  and  able  Soldiers, 
besides  many  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  are  among  the 
patrons  of  our  art  These  considerations  should  lead  us  to  become 
learned  in  the  collateral  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  cultivate  refined 
and  gentlemanly  manners. 

It  may  not  be  oat  of  place  here  to  name  a  few  of  those  distin* 
gaished  persons  who  are  and  have  been  patrons  of  Homoeopathy 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.     Among  these  are  Hon.  Wm.  H.   /4^ 
Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  Hoil  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,      ^it^ 
Hon.  S.  P.  Chase,  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  Sen-  ^»u 

ators  Grimes,  Henry  Wilson,  Bayard,  Col&x,  Cowan  and  Sprague^ 
Hon.  Erastos  Coming,  Hon.  Anson  Burlingame,  Major  Generals 
Geoi^e  B.  McClellan,  Halleck  and  Banks,  Rev.  T.  Starr  King, 
Wm.  Cullen  Bryant,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Washington  Irving, 
Mayor  Lincoln,  of  Boston,  Hon,  Jacob  Sleeper,  Hoa  Charles  B. 
Hall,  Hon.  A.  Oakley  Hall,  Hon.  Daniel  F.  Teiman,  Hon.  B.  R 
Pinckney,  Hoa  James  M.  Smith,  Hoa  David  Dudley  Field,  Hon. 
James  T.  Brady,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Wm.  Lloyd  Qurrison,  Moses  H. 
Grinnell,  Edwin  Forrest,  Judge  Metcalf,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Mass..  Bishop  Baker,  of  the  M.  K  Church,  of  Mass.,  Bishop  Pot- 
ter, of  Philadelphia,  Jay  Cooke,  of  Philadelphia,  Ex-Governor 
General  Hammond,  of  Canada,  and  Gov.  Morton,  of  Indiana. 

In  foreign  countries  we  have  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  Lovaine, 
Sir  John  Doveton,  Admiral  Qambier,  Lord  R  Grosyenor,  the  Earl 
of  Wilton,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Viscount  Lismore,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Field  Marshal  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lyttoo,  Miss  Frederica  Bremer,  the  late  Marshal  St  Amaud, 
French  Minister  of  War,  the  late  Chevalier  Bunsen,  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary from  Prussia  to  the  Court  of  St  James,  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  the  Duke  of  Lucca,  the  Duke  of  Anhalt-Koethen^ 
the  Duchess  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimer,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  of  Bussia,  the  Arch 
Duke  John,  of  Austria,  Princess  Frederick,  of  Prussia,  Princess 
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Wilhelm,  of  Prussia,  the  late  Empress  Maria  Lomsa,  of  Austria, 
the  late  Francis  1st,  of  Naples,  and  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Naples, 
the  King  of  Hanover,  the  King  of  Belgium,  the  King  of  Prus^ 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  the  late  Emperor 
Nicholas,  of  Bussia,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  Empeior  of 
the  FrenoL 

These  names  are  but  the  index  to  the  great  volume  of  names  of 
distinguished  persons  who  are  patrons  of  Homoeopathy,  and  they 
have  been  recited  here  in  part  to  answer  the  sneer  that  is  somethnes 
thrown  at  us  by  our  opponents,  that  Homoeopal^y  is  not  fiishionable. 

The  practice  of  Homoeopathic  physicians  being  among  those  well 
able  to  pay,  and,  moreover,  among  those  who  know  when  a  good 
service  is  done  them,  it  is  their  duty  to  charge  good  &es  for  their 
services,  and  what  is  still  more  important,  collect  them. 

What  costs  but  little  is  but  little  appreciated,  and  generally  worth 
as  little  as  it  costs,  therefore,  gentlemen,  prescribe  your  fees  in  ap- 
preciable doses. 

It  is  better  for  the  community  and  for  ourselves  that  we  do  less 
business  and  chaige  higher  prices.  It  is  better  to  make  ten  visits 
and  charge  twenty  dollars,  than  to  make  twent7  visits  for  twentr^ 
dollars,  because  it  takes  less  of  our  time,  and  gives  us  more  time 
to  pursue  our  studies,  which  <imc,  if  properly  applied,  makes  our 
services  invaluable  to  our  patients.  By  pursuing  this  policy,  proper 
attention  may  be  paid  to  every  case,  and  thereby  obtain  more 
prompt  cures  than  those  who  seek  to  do  a  large  business  at  small 
prices,  and  consequently  have  no  time  to  devote  to  amy  of  their 
patients.  By  prompt  cures  we  secure  an  extended  reputation,  and 
in  the  end  he  who  did  half  the  business  at  double  the  prices,  and 
collected  his  bills,  will  become  more  learned,  more  wealthy,  and 
have  a  larger  practice  than  any  of  his  neighbors,  and  then,  having 
thoroughly  studied  in  his  earlier  practice,  he  has  more  time  and 
more  knowledge  to  devote  to  the  interests  of  his  patients. 

I  am  su.Te,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  way  to  succeed.  If  the  old 
school  doctor  chooses  to  charge  small  fees  for  his  large  doses,  it  is 
not  well  to  imitate  him,  for  though  he  may  obtain  a  very  large 
practice,  it  will  be  sure  to  be  a  very  poor  one. 

It  is  one  of  the  boasts  of  our  school  that  we  obtain  our  knowl- 
edge, not  by  experimenting  upon  the  sick  but  upon  the  healthy ; 


we  should  not  therefore  desire  to  obtam  a  large  number  of  patients 
jbr  the  porpoee  of  experimenting  upon  them ;  we  also  never  should 
<»aimt  the  foUy  of  offering  our  mediciiiea  to  people  unaaked :  beg- 
ging  people  to  take  our  little  pellets  only  subjects  us  to  ridicule, 
and  aoaverta  no  ona  Skillful  practice,  and  as  aconsequence  good 
cures,  will  assuredly  cause  our  pellets  to  be  diligently  sought  for 
jftnd  willingly  paid  far. 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  am  taking  too  mercenary  a  view  of 
tUngSi  but  this  is  really  not  the  case,  for  as  the  old  maadm  says, 
"  Oluirity  begins  at  home."  Our  £a.milies  must  be  supported,  and 
pootocted  £rom  want  and  penury,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  for 
their  fiitaze  welfiue,  still  we  are  not  to  foiget  the  worthy  poor.  Some 
one  has  said,  *'  there  are  three  classes  of  poor  people,  God's  poor,  the 
Devil's  poor,  and  the  poor  devils,"  and  it  is  our  duly  to  give  our 
asrvieee  to  Qod's  poor,  because  they  are  deserving,  and  wotdd  pay 
1^  if  they  •  could  The  other  two  classes  never  would  pay  us,  even  if 
they  could  Let  the  Devil's  poor  and  the  poor  devils,  then,  go  to 
the  poor  doctors,  who  never  chaise  anything  for  their  service& 

Want  of  independence  is  too  common  among  physiciana  An 
old  nurae  or  anxious  grandmother  or  parent  will  often  say,  "  now, 
doctor,  don't  you  think  a  mustard  plaster  would  do  some  good?  " 
The  doctor  says,  "  well,  perhaps  it  would;  you  may  try  it"  From 
that  moment  the  doctor  has  taken  in  a  partner  in  the  treatment  of 
that  case,  and  his  partner  reasons  that  if  he  had  known  his  busi- 
ness he  would  not  have  adopted  the  suggestion.  He  didn't  know 
what  to  do,  and  so  was  willing  to  try  an  experiment 

We  should  always  have  entire  chaise  of  our  patients,  insist  that 
our  orders  are  obeyed,  aUow  no  dictation  or  interference  of  any 
kind,  and  then  be  responsible  for  the  case.  If  we  allow  dicta- 
tioa  or  interference,  we  lose  our  self-respect  and  the  respect  of  our 
patient,  and  deservedly  so,  too,  and  if  the  patient  dies  we  get  tiie 
discredit  of  it,  while  if  the  patient  recovers  we  get  no  credit  for  it ; 
the  old  nurse,  or  whoever  interfered,  will  relate  far  and  near  the 
w<Hiderful  efficacy  of  that  mustard  plaster  which  she  recommended. 
^'  The  doctor  didn't  know  what  to  do,  and  I  recommended  a  mustard 
plaster,  and  it  cured  the  patient  right  up." 

We  should  be  thoroughly  upright  and  honest  in  our  opinions  to 
the  sick.    Never  say  to  a  patient  whom  we  know  it  will  take  two 
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years  to  cure,  that  we  can  cure  him  in  a  montL  Holding  out  de* 
luaive  hopes  to  Uie  pa;tient  always  woite  injnry  to  the  physicianft. 
Tell  the  honest  truth.  If  you  think  so,  then  tell  the  patient  it  wOl 
take  two  years  to  cure  him,  and  that  in  the  meantime  he  imaA  ex* 
pect  to  suflfer  a  great  deal  in  order  to  regain  good  health,  newest  for^ 
getting  also  the  injunction  that  he  must  place  himself  entirely 
under  your  care,  doing  nothing  for  himself,  nor  permitting  any  one 
else  to  do  sa    Now  he  has  confidence  in  you  and  will  stick  by  you. 

Deceiving  little  children  is  a  sin  which  the  old  school  has  been 
always  gailty  of.  The  confiding  child  is  told  thftt  the  nauseous 
dose  which  it  is  desired  to  take  is  sweet,  and  so  induced  to  take  it^ 
and  ever  after  the  doctor  is  held  in  abhorrent  remembrance,  and 
when  he  visits  the  house  the  frightened  child  hides  away  and 
breathlessly  awaits  his  departure  Worse  than  this,  an  innocent, 
confiding  nature  has  been  turned  into  an  artful  and  dtstrustii^  one, 
and  the  bad  example  of  Ijring  may  lead  to  the  utter  ruin  and  moral 
degradation  of  that  child.  The  bare  fact  that  fetlsehoods  have  to 
be  resorted  to  to  induce  the  patient  to  take  what  nature  rejects  and 
abhors,  is  one  of  the  best  arguments  against  the  old  school. 

What  a  diflferent  picture  is  presented  when  the  Homoeopathic 
doctor  visits  his  little  patients;  they  get  upon  his  knees  and  twine 
their  little  arms  about  his  neck,  and  greet  him  as  a  fiiend,  one  in 
whom  they  can  confide,  one  who  has  never  deceived  them.  This 
is  one  of  the  beautiftil  features  of  our  practice,  and  in  this  as  in 
every  other  influence  which  it  exerts,  we  see  the  promotion  of  good 
morals. 

While  the  confiding  love  of  innocent  children,  the  gratituder  of 
parents  and  the  esteem  of  friends  makes  our  profession  adelightfol 
one,  there  are  sad  and  solemn  duties  connected  with  it 

The  sick  chamber  is  sometimes  the  birth-place  of  sorrowfiil 
memories ;  to  the  true  physician  it  has  a  peculiar  sanctity.  He 
must  carry  to  it  a  clear  head  and  an  unclouded  intellect  The  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly  and  deformed,  alike  claim 
his  attention.  Human  passion,  love,  even  grief  itself,  must  be  put 
aside,  so  that  nothing  may  obscure  his  mental  vision. 

His  mission  is  often  of  the  most  delicate  character,  and  some- 
times calls  for  the  exercise  of  all  his  courage  and  fertitudei  He  is 
called  to  meet  alone  the  grim  tyrant,  death,  and  is  expected  to  be 
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calm  and  coUeeted  while  all  around  me  unnerved  and  ta<embling 
mlh  Hbe  sgcmj  of  fear. 

HoPKT  the  anxious  wife  or  mother  breathlessly  wateh  bis  every 
mofvemeat,  and  seek  to  detect  some  expres^on  from  which  she 
m&y  dierive  hopa  The  assembled  friends  and  suffering  patient  re- 
gii2ti  hiasi  as  the  agent  of  the  an^l  of  life,  and  in  their  presence  no 
li^ar  mtiBt  blanck  h^  cheek  or  shake  his  nerva 

His  duties  diten  o&Il  him  to  the  bedside,  where  he  listens  to  the 
finrtp^aiii^t  of  hel|de8s  innocence,  and  ako  sometimes  to  the  last 
moan  of  the  departing  spirit,  when  his  words  of  comfort  and  con- 
solation place  him  in  the  two-fold  attitude  of  jAysician  to  the  soul 
and  body. 

^ntiemea,  are  we  prepared  to  take  upon  oursetres  these  aolemnr 
reqoooflibilitieB  ? 

There  are  rtill  other  foes  which  we  must  encounter  beside  the 
grim  tyrant,  death.  Allopathic  physicians,  with  sneers,' attempts 
at  ridicule,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sometimes  falsehoods,  stand  in 
our  path.  There  ai?e  many,  very  many  in  that  school  who  will  not 
stoop  to  such  pmcliceB,  and  we  all  have  many  personal  friends 
among  tbem;  vJl  such  command  our  respect;  but  that  other  large 
pwportion  of  piijrsioianB  who  tdil  one  person  that  there  is  nothing 
in  Homosepathie  plls  but  sugar  of  nnlk,  and  within  a  half  an  hour 
relate  how  the  Homoeopathic  pellet  contains  the  most  deadly  and 
oonoeQtrated  poisons,  we  must  meet  with  prompt  cures,  and  leave 
an  intelligent  puMic  to  decide  between  us. 

Among  the  many  objections  urged  against  us  are  the  following, 
of  wlijx^  the  most  frequently  used  is  Q0AOK I  Quack  !  Now, 
gendenien,  you  who  have  lived  upon  the  farm  know  when  you 
hear  that  sound  in  the  poultry  yard,  that  it  is  a  note  of  alarm 
among  the  geese.  An  intelligent,  well  educated  Homoeopathic  phy- 
ocian  0nce  settled  in  an  enterprising  town  in  Ohio,  and  the  first 
morning  after  moving  into  his  house  he  found  that  his  Allopathic 
friends  had  tied  a  string  to  his  door  knob,  thence  around  a  duck's 
leg,  and  thence  across  the  sidewalk  to  a  post,  so  that  every  pei^on 
passing  along  would  trip  upon  the  string,  pull  upon  the  duck's  leg, 
and  cause  it  to  cry  qiMck  This  was  a  very  ingenious  contrivance, 
and  no  doubt  reflected  great  credit  upon  its  inventors,  but  it  had 
the  eSeot  also  to  advertise  the  Homoeopathic  doctor,  who  ever  after 
had  all  the  practice  that  he  desired. 
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It  is  often  asked,  why,  if  your  method  of  cure  is  so  sup€m>r  to 
all  others,  was  it  not  discovered  before  ?  For  the  same  reason  that 
the  telegraph  and  many  other  late  improvem^its  were  noi  There 
cannot  be  any  strength  in  such  liUk  pills.  The  little  pellet  The 
little  pill  doctor.  Homoeopathy  amounts  to  nothing  but  an  old 
woman  with  a  few  little  pills  and  a  book  under  her  acm  to  lookup 
the  symptoms  in,  and  many  other  such  r^narks  are  mada  We 
might  with  more  truth  say  that  Allopathy  amounts  to  nothing  but 
a  horse  doctor,  with  his  quart  bottles  and  big  pills,  but  that  would 
not  be  gentlemanly,  besides  it  is  not  well  to  imitate  them  in  anything. 

The  objection  that  we  sometimes  take  a  book  to  the  bedo^d^  to 
study  out  the  case,  is  a  most  ridiculous  ona  Yet  many  people 
would  turn  a  Homoeopathician  out  of  the  house  for  doing  qo,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  would  have  no  confidence  in  their  lawyer  if 
he  should  give  an  opinion  on  a  very  intricate  case  without  referring 
to  authoritiea 

They  sometimes  say  our  cures  are  the  effect  of  imagination  A 
graduate  of  this  class,  while  visiting  a  &mily  in  this  city,  was  told 
that  a  favorite  mocking  bird  had  convulsions,  sometimes  twenty  in 
a  day,  and  they  feared  they  should  lose  him.  A  few  pellets  of 
Belladonna  were  given  him,  and  he  had  no  more  convulsicNOS  for 
three  montha  The  mocking  bird,  no  doubt,  had  a  very  vivid 
imagination. 

The  same  is  just  as  true  of  infiemts  and  horses.  But  say  they — 
when  a  patient  recovers  under  our  treatment,  whom  they  had  given 
up  to  die — the  crisis  had  come,  and  the  patient  was  just  ref^iy  to 
recover.  What  a  convenient  thing  it  is  to  have  the  Hom<9opathie 
doctor  and  the  crisis  come  together.  This  crisis  that  our  Allopathic 
friends  speak  of  is  the  little  pellet  which  the  Homoeopathic  physi- 
cian brings  in  his  pocket-case. 

Our  infinitessimal  doses  are  objected  to  because  they  are  believed 
to  be  too  weak  to  accomplish  such  great  resulta  There  is  a  mys- 
tery in  it,  but  "God  works  in  a  mysterious  way,  his  wonders  to 
perform."  All  of  the  normal  operations  of  nature  are  perfonned 
silently  and  by  means  apparently  inadequate  to  the  end  to  be 
attained.  True,  we  sometimes  have  a  volcano  vomiting  forth  its 
burning  lava,  but  that  may  be  an  abnormity  equivdent,  in  natufe, 
to  an  allopathic  dose  of  ipecac,  or  perhaps  sulphur,  upon  the  human 
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sj^kem,  and  old  mother  Nature  may  be  said  to  have  something 
analagons  to  an  ague  shake  when  we  feel  the  heaving  and  trembling 
of  the  fearful  earthquaka  But  take  for  instance  one  of  the  many 
silent  forces  that  are  continually  operating  around  ua  The  dew 
which  sDently  descends  during  the  still  hours  of  night,  and  like  a 
wreath  of  glittering  diamonds  adorns  the  brow  of  morning,  is 
soon  dispelled  by  the  heat  of  the  morning  sun,  but  it  leaves  its 
impress  there,  and  in  due  time  the  face  of  nature  blooms  with 
flowers,  and  the  fields  ripen  for  the  harvest  So  with  our  infinites- 
simal  doses ;  silently  they  descend  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
human  organism,  and  in  their  mysterious  way  release  the  vital 
ftvces  of  nature,  and  soon  the  bloom  of  health  appears  upon  the 
pallid  cheek,  and  a  harvest  time  of  happiness  and  joy  ripens  in  the 
household. 

A  treason  which  is  sometimes  given  by  the  old  school  for  our 
cures,  is  "  the  mental  influence  which  we  exert  over  our  patients." 
Of  coxuBe  this  argues  that  Homoeopathic  physicians  have  greater 
mental  powers  than  they,  else  why  do  not  they  cure  by  the  same 
mean&  *'The  influence  of  the  curative  power  of  nature,  the  ef- 
ibrte  of  which  are  not  mterfered  with  by  Homoeopathy,"  is  another 
reason  sometimes  xirged.  If  they  believe  this  why  do  they  not 
leave  sature  to  cure  their  patients,  without  resort  to  their  drugs? 
Certainly  common  honesty  would  dictate  such  a  course. 

But  why  is  Homoeopathy  so  popular?  O,  say  they,  it  is  the  "fly- 
ing reports  of  our  cures  bruited  about  in  the  community  by  the 
loose  tongue  of  Madame  Bumor  "  that  has  gained  its  popularity.  Do 
tiiey  never  make  ewes  so  that  the  loose  tongue  of  Madame  Bumor 
might  bruit  fhem  about  in  the  community? 

I  heard  a  distinguished  professor  in  one  of  the  colleges,  this 
winter,  tell  a  class  of  over  three  hundred  students  that  our  cases  of 
reported  cures  of  Pleurisy  were  not  Pleurisy  at  all,  but  simply 
cases  of  stitch  in  the  side,  which  would  get  well  without  medicine. 
51ie  truth  is  we  seldom  have  severe  cases  of  Pleurisy,  because  we 
cut  them  short  before  they  become  fiiUy  developed.  It  would  be 
strange  if  a  Homoeopathician,  with  a  practice  equal  to  his  Allo- 
pathic neighbor,  should  not  have  his  proportion  of  cases  of  Pleu- 
risy. I  wonder  they  do  not  argue  that  patients  of  Homoeopathic 
physicians  know  they  cannot  cure  Pleurisy,  and  therefore  do  not 
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think  it  worth  while  to  hare  it     It  would  be  as  sensible  as  many 
of  the  reasons  which  they  give  for  our  cures. 

They  tell  the  community  that  Homoeopathicians  are  not  well 
educated  medical  men ;  that  they  know  nothing  of  Pathology  and 
Diagnosis.  G-entlemen,  I  believe  ours  is  the  only  college  in  the 
country  that  has  a  chair  devoted  exclusively  to  Pathology  and 
Diagnosis.  It  is  true  we  do  not  consider  it  of  paramount  import* 
anoe,  for,  with  us,  to  heal  the  sick  is  of  the  first  importance,  while 
we  may  use  Pathology  and  Diagnosis  to  aid  us  in  the  cure.  It 
makes  but  little  diflference  to  the  patient  what  name  we  give  the 
disease  if  he  makes  a  speedy  recovery.  Although  it  might  flatter 
the  vanity  of  a  Professor  to  be  able  to  show  the  liver  and  lungs  of 
the  patient  who  appeared  before  the  class  two  weeks  before,  as  a 
triumphant  demonstration  of  a  superior  knowledge  of  Diagnosis^  it 
certainly  would  not  answer  the  requirements  of  the  patient  who 
had  placed  himself  in  his  hands  to  be  cured.  Such  exhibitions  we 
have  seen  again  and  again  during  the  present  winter,  at  the  great 
hospitals  in  this  city. 

Besides  calling  us  quacks,  they  call  us  irregulars.  They  say  we 
are  not  regular  because  we  do  not  practice  according  to  the  old  es- 
tablished mode  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  centuries.  A 
logical  deduction  from  such  premises  would  be  that  the  only  regu- 
lar mode  of  traveling  by  land  and  sea  would  be  by  stetge  coaches 
and  sail  vessels,  while  railroad  and  steamboat  travel  would  be 
irregular. 

A  system  of  persecution  has  at  times  been  adopted,  only  equalled 
by  the  Christian  Church.  The  Greek,  Boman,  German  Protestant 
and  American  Puritan  Churches  have,  each  in  their  turn,  persecu- 
ted those  whom  they  chose  to  call  heretics,  undl  the  advance  of 
civilization  and  liberal  ideas,  especially  in  this  country,  has  given 
to  all  the  right  of  free  thought  and  expression  on  all  religious  topics. 

In  Medicine  this  tolerance  has  not  been  so  freely  accorded ;  but 
medical  men  will  soon  learn  that  the  world  has  advanced  beyond 
that  period  when  any  sect  in  medicine,  as  well  as  in  politics  or  re- 
ligion, can  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  righta  No  man  will  be  ostracized 
because  he  entertains  opinions  peculiar  to  any  medical  sect  We 
ought  to  welcome  into  the  ranks  of  medicine  any  well  educated  and 
duly  graduated  physician,  whether  he  be  a  Homoeopath,  Eclectic, 
Hydropath,  Allopath,  or  member  of  any  sect  or  school. 
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If  all  medical  men  thought  alike  on  medical  subjects  there  would 
be  an  end  to  progress;  therefore,  let  there  be  amicable  discussions 
upon  all  medical  topica 

We  cannot  expect  all  Homoeopathists  to  be  high  attenuationists ; 
let  ijid  then  welcome  them  as  low  attenuationists,  for  they  are  far  in 
adyanee  of  the  old  school  The  same,  in  a  measure,  is  true  of  the 
Eclectic  and  Hjdropath.  Although  they  do  not  come  up  to  our 
standard  of  right,  we  welcome  them  into  the  ranks  of  medicine, 
because  they  show  their  independence  of  old  traditions^  and  mean 
to  be  untrammeled  by  ancient  dogmas.  They  also  have  made  a 
great  st^  in  the  path  of  progresa 

How  illiberal  and  foolish  it  would  be  for  members  of  one  religious 
sect  to  denounce  all  others  as  heretics,  schismatics  and  infidels,  and 
attempt  to  shut  them  out  from  all  social  rights  and  privileges,  by 
circulating  slanders  and  defiuning  their  private  eharactera  Yet 
this  coarse  has  been  systematically  pursued  by  the  unscrupulous 
and  illiberal  portion  of  the  old  school  No  slanders  have  been  too 
vile  for  them  to  use  against  us.  They  have  not  only  persecuted 
us,  but  they  have  persecuted  members  of  their  own  school  when 
one  of  them  has  ventured  to  promulgate  new  ideas. 

How  were  the  teachings  of  the  imniiortal  Harvey,  in  regard  to 
circulation,  first  received  ?  They  were  treated  with  irony  and  con- 
tempt, and  a  torrent  of  persecution  followed  him  through  life.  He 
was,  in  derision,  called  the  (Xrculator  J  meaning  quack  or  vagabondL 
The  united  efforts  of  his  enemies  to  destroy  him  were  so  &r  sue- 
cessfdl  that  he  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  practica 

The  same  College  of  Physicians,  who,  in  afi;er  years,  exposed  the 
improvements  of  Montague  and  Jenner,  made  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  the  subject  of  their  bitterest  satire,  and  many  refused  to 
meet  him  in  consultation,  a  practice  which  is  scrupulously  inoitated 
by  many  of  their  brethren  at  the  present  time* 

The  curative  power  of  Cantharides,  in  dropsy,  was  discovered  by 
Br.  Groenvelt,  in  1693.  But  the  Doctor  was  soon  et^mxiitted  to 
Kewgate,  by  a  warrant  from  the  President  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, for  administering  Cantharides  internally  I 

Yaccination,  the  discovery  of  the  immortal  Jenner,  which  has  been 
of  such  incalculable  value  to  mankind,  like  other  discoveries,  was 
received  with  ridicule  and  contempt     Jenner  was  taunted  and  op- 
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pressed;  and  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians  refused  to  grant  him 
their  license  to  practice  his  profession  in  London,  even  afier  the 
valne  of  vaccination  had  been  admitted.  The  tide  of  oppositicQa 
did  not  stop  here.  The  Bible  and  religious  pretensions  were  made 
engines  of  attack  against  him.  Not  only  did  some  of  die  Olergy 
unite  their  ordinary  influence  with  the  Medical  Profession  against 
him,  denouncing  it  as  quackery,  but  endeavored  to  prove  from  the 
Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  that 
vaccination  was  verily  Anii- Christ 

The  eminent  French  surgeon,  Ambrose  Pare,  who  first  used  the 
ligature  for  wounded  arteries  in  the  place  of  the  searing  iron  and 
boiling  pitch,  was  denounced  as  a  crazy  man,  who  would  ^'hang  a 
man's  life  upon  a  thread." 

A  few  years  ago  an  intelligent  Homoeopathic  physician  settled 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  had  been  there  but  a  few  days  when  he 
received  notice  that  he  must  leave  the  place  within  a  certain  time, 
or  be  tarred  and  feathered  and  rode  out  of  town  on  a  rail.  Who 
instigated  the  people  to  do  that  act? 

The  whole  history  of  the  medical  profession  has  been  one  of 
persecution,  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Gralen  flourished 
as  a  medical  writer,  there  arose  a  man  whose  name  was  Theophrastes 
de  Hohenheim.  He  assimied  the  name  of  Paracelsus.  He  was 
for  a  time  the  most  distinguished  physician  in  the  profession.  He 
became  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Basle.  But  because  he 
wrote  a  book  in  which  he  declared  that  Surgery — an  art  which  at 
that  time  was  ranked  among  the  meanest  occupations — should  be 
practiced  by  physicians,  and  because  he  introduced  Antimony, 
Mercury,  and  other  minerals  among  the  list  of  remedial  agents,  his 
own  school  denounced  him  as  the  "prince  of  quacks,"  and  falsely 
accused  him  of  assuming  to  himself  the  name  of  Phillipus,  Aure- 
olus,  Theophrastes,  Paracelsus,  Bombastes  de  Hohenheim.  Whilst 
his  own  oflfepring — ^the  modem  Allopathic  school — ^have  at  last,  in 
the  nineteenth  centu^,  progressed  to  that  point  in  medical  science 
where  this  really  great  man  left  it,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  they 
have  not  outlived  the  propensity  to  heap  abuse  upon  him,  and  they 
still  delight  to  call  him  the  "prince  of  quacks." 

Thus  an  innumerable  host  of  great  men  in  the  profession  have 
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been  peisecated  by  each  other,  yet  each  one  has  added  something 
toirards  the  building  of  the  great  medical  edifice.  For  centuries  it 
has  been  in  process  of  erection,  but  no  law  guided  the  workmen  in 
their  choice  of  material  or  in  the  construction  of  the  several  parts. 
Each  one  brought  his  contribution,  many  of  them  beautifully  carved 
peees,  and  laid  them  one  upon  the  other.  Here  Tuscan,  Doric, 
lonio,  Corinthian,  and  composite  orders  of  architecture,  are  brought 
together  in  one  incongruous  masa  No  master  workman  had 
charge  of  the  work;  no  plans  were  laid  upon  the  trestle  board.  A 
magnificent  ruin,  with  its  massive  colunms  and  vaulted  roof  For 
centuries  the  voice  of  old  Time  came  sounding  down  those  grand 
old  aisles,  re-echoing  and  reverberating  among  the  broken  columns 
and  heaps  of  rubbish.  But  alas  I  it  was  an  uncertain  sound,  bro- 
ken and  confused.  In  the  course  of  time  there  arose  a  master  in 
his  prcxfession,  who  with  attentive  ear  and  patient  step  threaded 
tiioae  labyrinUis,  going  back  among  those  corridors,  beneath  those 
broken  arches  and  crumbling  pillars,  until  he  received  the  grand 
key  by  which  this  temple  could  be  built,  a  beautiful  and  symmetri- 
cal whola  His  brother  workmen  stoned  him  and  drove  him  away 
from  the  temple,  but  patient  perseverance  and  superior  skill  has 
rebuilt  much  of  it  The  new  work  is  perfectly  fitted  in  all  its 
parts,  a  beautiM  harmony  of  proportions  exists,  and  a  grand  sym- 
metrical edifice  is  being  erected,  which  is  destined  to  be  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  the  world.  Gentleman,  that  master  workman 
was  the  illustrious  Hahnemann,  and  his  medical  temple  is  destined 
to  be  the  triumph  of  Homoeopathy. 

I  trust  that  the  skill  which  we  shall  bring  to  the  work  for  the 
rebuilding  of  this  temple  will  always  be  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  of  the  great  master,  and  that  none  of  us  shall  have  occasion, 
in  our  later  years,  to  regret  that  we  had  neglected  his  plan  and 
brought  work  to  the  temple  which  had  no  fitness  for  any  part  of  it 
And  now,  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Institute,  I  bid  fiare- 
well  to  the  good  people,  and  particularly  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia, 
among  whom  we  count  many  near  and  dear  fiiends.  And  to  the 
able  professors  of  the  Homoeopathic  College,  under  whose  teachings 
we  have  sat  during  the  winter,  ferewell,  and  may  they  live  long  to 
bless  mankind  with  the  teachings  of  pure  Homoeopathy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  bth,  1850. 
Pkop.  Matthews  : 

Dear  Sir, — ^At  a  general  meeting  of  the  students  of  the  Homceopathic  Medical 
College,  organized  by  the  appointment  of  J.  K.  Lee,  President,  and  J.  L.  Mulford, 
Secretary,  the  undersigned  were  constituted  a  committee  to  solicit  for  publication, 
a  copy  of  your  highly  interesting  and  learned  Introductory  Lecture,  delivered  on 
the  4th  instant. 

In  performing  the  duty  assigned,  permit  us  to  add  our  personal  and  earnest  so- 
licitation, to  that  of  the  class,  for  a  compliance  with  the  request  here  made — be- 
lieving that  you  will  thereby  greatly  subserve  the  interests  of  Homoeopathy  and 
gratify  a  large  circle  of  ardent  friends. 

With  assurances  of  profound  respect,  we  subscribe  ourselves, 

Very  respectfully. 

Yours,  &^. 
J.  K.  LEE,  Pennsylvania, 
J.  L.  MULFORD,  New  Jersey, 
S.  CROCKER,  Rhode  Island, 
A.  LINDSAY,  Massachusetts, 
J.  P.  PAINE,  Maine, 
S.  ARMOR,  Delaware, 
J.  STONE,  New  York, 
J.  M.  RANDEL,  Maryland, 
C.  L.  MERRIMAN,  Michigan, 
W.  F.  GUERNSEY,  Vermont, 
J.  H.  HENRY,  M.  D.,  Alabama. 
DANIEL  JANNEY,  M.  D.,  Virginia. 


Philadelphia,  Nov,  eth,  1850. 

GXNTLSXEN  : 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  feeling  of  g^tiiication  that  I  accede  to  the  request  of  the 
class,  through  you,  for  a  copy  of  my  Introductory  Lecture,  for  publication,  couched 
as  it  is  in  terms  so  highly  flattering  to  myself,  and  expressive  of  a  degree  of  ap- 
probation to  which  I  have  no  right  to  lay  claim. 

With  sentiments  of  sincere  regard,  and  earnest  desire  for  your  future  happiness 
and  success,  and  that  of  those  you  represent, 

I  am,  gentlemen, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

C.  B.  MATTHEWS. 
T^  K.  Lee,  J.  L.  Mulford,  S.  Crocker,  A.  Lindsay,  &c.,  Ac,  &c. 


INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE. 

Gentlemen  : — There  is  a  proneness  in  the  human  mind  to  fall 
into  the  path  of  error,  coeval  with  our  race,  notwithstanding  those 
ardent  aspirations  after  truth,  and  efibrts  to  attain  it,  that  have  been 
experienced  by  most  of  the  family  of  man  through  successive  ages. 

The  divine,  the  sage,  and  the  statesman,  have  but  too  frequently 
substituted  fallacies  which  they  either  believed  or  feigned  to  be 
truths,  and  all  the  power  of  human  reason  has  been  employed  in 
one  age,  to  sustain,  as  veracious,  what  subsequently  has  been 
aclmowledged,  by  the  most  pure  and  enlightened  of  mankind,  as  a 
delusion.  This  has  been  the  case  in  every  path  of  moral  and  intel« 
lectual  research,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  the  rise,  progress  and 
development  of  the  science  of  medicine. 

As  the  chart  which  enables  the  mariner  to  navigate  in  compara- 
tive security,  the  trackless  wastes  of  ocean,  has  owed  its  perfection 
in  too  many  instances  to  the  previous  wrecks  and  disasters  that  have 
occurred  on  rocks  and  shoals  that  have  beset  his  path,  so  a  retro- 
spect of  the  history  of  the  errors  and  delusions  of  our  predecessors 
in  medicine,  will  aid  in  bringing  this  science  to  a  higher  degree  of 
excellence,  and  render  it  worthy  of  the  noble  object  to  which  it 
should  be  mainly  directed — the  renovation  and  preservation  of 
health,  the  greatest  of  all  terrestrial  blessings  the  Deity  has  conferred 
on  man. 

On  this  occasion  we  shall  not  enter  into  an  elaborate  detail  of 
those  various  delusions,  as  our  present  aim  is  to  vindicate  the  doc- 
trines we  hold,  and  to  shew  that  they  constitute  a  decided  and  im- 
portant progress  in  medicine.  Yet  it  is  but  due  to  the  subject  to 
animadvert  upon  the  past  and  present  imperfection  of  therapeutics, 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  imperious  necessity  for  further  careful  and 
dispassionate  research ;  and  to  repel  the  ungenerous  and  unphiloso- 

£hical  assaults  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  reiterated  against 
[omceopathy — ^aspersions  that  without  reflection  or  shadow  of  ar^- 
ment,  have  been  repeated  from  one  to  another  of  its  revilers,  like 
empty  echoes,  renewing  the  same  meaningless  sounds  from  crag  to 
crag — "  vox  et  prateria  nihil." 

One  of  their  last  discordant  reverberations  emanates  £rom  the 
British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for  April,  1850,  in 
one  of  the  most  disjointed  and  rambling  articles  we  have  ever  read. 
Dogmatical  assumption,  misrepresentation,  inconsistency,  and  argu- 


ments  deficient  in  logic,  characterize  this,  like  most  other  writers  of 
his  class,  and  would  oe  unworthy  of  further  notice,  but  for  the  ex- 
tended circulation  of  the  journal  in  which  it  appears. 

This  article,  which  brings  into  bold  relief  the  vile  aspersions  that 
have  been  heaped  upon  us  from  a  certain  class  of  revilers,  is  ushered 
in  with  a  notice  of  PercivaPs  Ethics,  and  a  favorable  mention  of 
the  American  Code  of  Medical  etkicSy  which  is  chiefly  borrowed 
from  it,  and  the  author  subsequently  endeavors  to  bring  this  code  to 
bear  against  the  conduct  of  the  homcBopathists  and  other  empirics ^  as 
he  unceremoniously  designates  those  members  of  the  profession  who 
have  adopted  the  doctrines  and  practice  ofHahnemann,  for  his  paper 
is'entitled  "the  relation  of  true  medicine  to  empirical  systems," 
and  quotes  a  passage  from  the  American  code  as  applicable  to  va- 
rious modes  (as  he  alleges)  in  which  those  practitioners  referred  to 
(the  homoeopath ists  and  others)  systematically  offend. 

"  It  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  profession  to  resort  to 
public  advertisements  or  private  cards,  or  handbills,  inviting  the 
attention  of  individuals  affected  with  particular  diseases,  publicly 
offering  advice  and  medicine  to  the  poor  gratis,  or  promising  radical 
cures;  or  to  publish  cases  and  operations  in  the  daily  prints,  or  suffer 
such  publications  to  be  made;  to  invite  la}rmen  to  be  present  at 
operations ;  to  boast  of  cures  and  remedies ;  to  adduce  certificates 
of  skill  and  success,  or  to  perform  any  other  similar  acts.  These 
are  the  ordinary  practices  of  empirics,  and  are  highly  reprehensible 
in  a  regular  physician.'*  Whatever  may  be  the  practice  in  England, 
we  know  no  educated  homoeopathist  in  this  country  that  has  infringed 
any  of  the  rules  of  the  code  above  quoted,  in  either  of  the  instances 
cited;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  been  active  in  their 
adoption,  have  in  repeated  instances  violated  their  own  regulations 
in  their  conduct  towards  us,  by  attending  our  patients,  wimout  our 
concurrence,  refusals  to  consult  or  hold  other  intercourse  with  us, 
and  denouncing  us,  as  in  the  instance  of  this  very  reviewer,  as  empi- 
rics, and  to  be  classed  only  with  the  lowest  charlatans.  They  have 
i^ued  their  anathema  against  us  only  for  a  difference  of  opinion,  and 
no  justly  alleged  infringement  of  these  rules;  while  they  have 
been  the  first  assailants  by  public  denunciation,  even  in  their  halls 
of  instruction,  and  private  animadversion  whenever  opportunity 
was  offered,  and  we  have  forborne  to  reply  until  "forbearance  has 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue!" 

Nor  can  we  feel  bound  any  longer  by  a  system  of  arbitrary  regu- 
lations, which  our  opponents  do  not  hesitate  in  our  case  to  violate 
whenever  it  suits  their  convenience.  We  have  ever  endeavored  to 
be  governed  by  the  only  true  and  erand  system  of  ethics  that  was 
instituted  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  and  which  should  role  in 
every  profession  and  relation  of  life ;  and  we  also  bow  in  deference 


to  another  code,  though  its  true  principles  are  derived  from  the  one 
above  cited,  and  are  inseparable  from  it,  we  mean  the  code  that 
should  regulate  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman ;  both  of  these  have 
been,  in  repeated  instances,  grossly  violated  by  a  certain  class  of 
our  opponents,  in  which  we  include  the  author  of  tl^s  review. 

Any  other  codes  than  these  are   conventional,  arbitrary,  and 
useless,  except  for  those,  perhaps,  who  have  entered  the  profession 
without  that  trainingy  the   want  of  which  no  codes  can  fully  sup- 
ply, and  the  deficiency  of  which  is  marked  in  the  manner  this  grade 
of  writers  have  handled  the  subject  of  Homoeopathy,  by  classing 
physicians  of  more   age,   experience,  science  and  capacity  than 
themselves,  with  the  ignorant  charlatan,  whose  dogmas  and  practice 
are  too  often  nothing  more  than  the  cast-off  clothing  of  this  so 
vaunted  irrthodox  allopathy ;  for  in  every  age  her  want  of  true  and 
settled  principles  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  empiricism.     Nor 
has  she  in  turn  disdained  on  many  occasions  to  profit  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  bold  and  enterprising  empiric,  as  her  annals  will 
abundantly  verify.      This  attempt  to  fasten  on  Homoeopathy  the 
imputation  of  quackery  has  proved  a  signal  failure,  especially  as  no 
system  of  therapeutics  has  ever  been  so  adverse  to  the  prevalent 
charlatanism  so  long  fostered  by  the  orthodox  method,  from  which 
aloTie  it  can  derive  its  pabulum ;  and  if  the  new  system  continues  to 
prevail,  quackery  of  every  kind  must  be  ultimately  eradicated,  by 
infusing  into  the  public   mind  a  salutary  dread  of  the  drugging 
system.     But  this  writer  avows  as  a  part  of  his  ethics^  a  systematic 
design  to  derive  further  advantages  from  this  source  in  the  follow- 
ing recommendation,  not  based  on  the  American  code,  but  derived 
from  Percival :  "We  trust  the  profession  at  large  will  adopt  this 
practice  of  carefully  watching  the  progress  of  their  cases  that  may 
come  under  the  treatment  of  any  empiric  whatever.     Very  mucn 
and  very  valuable  experience  may  thereby  be  gained,"  &c.     "We 
may  gladly  add  the  experiment  to  our  heap  of  facts,"  &c. — "and 
thus  a  curative  method  may  be  added  to  medical  experience,"  &c. 
"Not  less  fruitful  in  experience  will  Homoeopathy  be  found.    Much 
remains  to  be  investigated  as  to  the  Tnodus  (operandi  of  drugs ;  much 
more  to  be  establii^ed  before  we  attain  to  the  perfection  of  medical 
art — ^the  most  certain  and  easiest  cure  of  diseases.  On  these  points  the 
experiments  of  Homoeopathy  may  be  made  rich  in  results,"&c.  "And 
one  thing  every  true  practitioner  is  bound  to  study,  namely,  to  what 
extent  the  present  routinism  and  medication  or  treatment  by  drugs 
is  necessary  or  unnecessary,  and  whether  much  suffering  caused  by 
over-active  medication  may  not  be  altogether  avoided,"  &c.    "And 
the  results  of  Homoeopathic  practice  present  him  with  the  crude 
materials  ready  to  hand."     "If,  then,  he  will  not,  or  cannot,  con- 
scientiously practise  homoeopathically,  let  him  investigate  the  dobgs 
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of  those  who  can  and  will.     To  ignore  the  facts  altogether -is  high 
treason  against  orthodox  medicine,"  &c. 

This  recommendation  to  pry  into  the  practice  of  others,  and  to 
visit  patients  under  their  charge,  is  derived  from  Percival's  Ethics, 
and  he  thinks  it  ''might  have  been  very  properly  grafted  into  the 
American  code."  But  we  can  inform  him  its  framers  were  too  wise 
to  insert  it,  for  they  well  know  such  an  outrage  upon  common 
decency  would^not  be  tolerated  here,  whatever  it  might  be  in  Eng- 
land. But  where  is  now  their  boasted  scienHa,  and  their  derision 
of  experience  ?  when  they  thus  avow  themselves  willing  to  gather 
even  the  crumbs  from  the  broad  table  of  Homceopathic  iPathology 
and  Therapeutics.  And  this  has  already  been  done  in  several  in* 
stances,  by  British  authors,  who  have  enriched  their  monographs  by 
plagiarisms  perpetrated  against  Hahnemann,  vamped  up  as  their 
own  contributions  to  the  science.  (See  Henderson's  Letter  to 
Forbes,  p.  19.) 

Much  arrogant  assumption  is  exhibited  by  the  class  of  our  an- 
tagonists to  which  this  writer  belongs,  in  styling  themselves,  with 
great  complacency,  the  regular — the  true — the  orthodox — the  legiti- 
mate practitioners.  What  title  they  have  for  this  will  be  found  in 
the  following  admissions  of  Forbes:  ''That  there  are  charlatans 
and  imposters  among  the  practitioners  of  Homoeopathy,  cannot  be 
doubted;  but,  alas,  can  it  be  doubted  any  more  that  there  are  such, 
and  many  such,  among  the  professors  of  orthodox  physic  ?" 

"It  appears  to  us  reasonable,"  (says  he,)  "  that  the  claims  of 
Homoeopathy,  regarded  as  a  system  of  medical  doctrinCj  ought  to  be 
admitted  so  far  as  to  entitle  it  to  investigation,  at  least ;  and  in 
undertaking  such  an  investigation,  we  have  no  more  right  to  reject 
the  evidence  supplied  in  its  favor  by  its  professors,  than  we  have  of 
rejecting  any  other  evidence  in  favor  of  any  other  medical  doctrine, 
theoretical  or  practical."  Speaking  of  our  theory  of  disease,  he 
says :  '  'At  least,  this  is  as  good  and  rational  a  theory  as  most  of  our  or- 
thodox medical  theories;  and,  indeed, it  is  supported  by  several  strong 
a^ialogies  afforded  both  by  pathology  and  (allopathic)  therapeutics." 
After  discussing  Homoeopathy  in  a  more  professional^  phUosophicalj 
and,  we  may  add,  gentlemanly  vein  than  any  other  of  the  English 
writers  we  have  met  with,  he  proceeds  "  to  add  a  few  momentous 
words,"  as  he  styles  them,  "on  allopathy." 

He  remarks:  "  In  finishing  our  examination  of  the  writings  of 
the  homoeopathists,  we  said,  that  we  did  not  shrink  trom  admitting 
and  adopting  the  inferences — however  unfavorable  to  allopathy — 
which  seemed  necessarily  to  flow  from  the  results  of  their  treat- 
ment of  diseases.  The  principal  of  these  inferences  have  been 
stated  more  than  once.  It  seems  necessary,  however,  to  recapitu- 
late the  more  important  of  them  here.    These  are,  1st,  That  in  a 


large  proportion  of  the  cases  treated  by  aUopathic  physicians,  the 
disease  is  cured  by  nature^  and  not^  by  them.  2d,  That  in  a  lesser, 
but  still  not  a  small  proportion,  the  disease  is  cured  by  nature  in 
spite  of  them;  in  other  words,  their  interference  opposing,  instead 
of  assisting  the  cure."  **  3,  That,  consequently,  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  diseases,  it  would  fare  as  well  or  better  with  patients 
in  tiie  actual  condition  of  the  medical  art,  as  more  generally  prac- 
tised, if  all  remedies,  at  least  all  active  remedies,  especially  drugs, 
were  abandoned." 

**  We  repeat  our  readiness  to  admit  these  inferences  as  just,  and 
to  abide  by  the  consequences  of  their  adoption.  We  believe  they 
are  true.  We  grieve  sincerely  to  believe  them  to  be  so  ;  but  so 
believing,  their  rejection  is  no  longer  in  our  power ;  we  must  re- 
ceive them  as  facts,  until  they  are  proved  not  to  be  so."     Again : 

'^  Although  homoBopathy  has  brought  more  signally  into  the  com- 
mon daylight  this  lamentable  condition  of  medicine  regarded  as  a 
practical  art,  it  was  one  well  known  before  to  all  philosophical  and 
experienced  physidoTisy  "  It  is,  in  truth,  a  fact  of  such  magnitude 
— one  so  palpably  evident,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  careful 
reader  of  the  history  of  medicine,  or  any  long  observer  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  diseases,  not  to  be  aware  of  it.  What,  indeed,  is  the 
history  of  medicine  but  a  history  ofperpettud  changes  in  the  opinions 
and  practice  of  its  professors,  respecting  the  very  same  subjects — 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  diseases  ?"  &c.  Very  orthodox  and  true 
they  must  all  be  doubtless !  But  again  he  says :  '^  This  compara- 
tive powerlessness  and  positive  uncertainty  of  medicine,  is  also 
exhibited  in  a  striking  light,  when  we  come  to  trace  the  history 
and  fortunes  of  particular  remedies  and  modes  of .  treatment,  and 
obsen^e  the  notions  of  practitioners,  at  different  times,  respecting 
their  positive  or  relative  value.  What  difference  of  opinion, — what 
an  array  of  alleged  facts  directly  at  variance  with  each  other, — 
what  contradictions, — what  opposite  results  of  a  like  experience, — 
what  ups  and  downs, — ^what  glorification  and  degradation  of  the 
same  remedy, — what  confidence  now, — what  despair  anon  in  en- 
countering the  same  disease  with  the  very  same  weapons, — what 
horror  and  intolerance  at  one  time  of  the  very  opinions  and  prac- 
tices which,  previously  and  subsequently,  are  cherished  and  ad- 
mired !"  Again  :  "  And  such  in  truth,  do  we  believe  to  be,  literally, 
the  condition  of  physic  at  this  moment.  Things  have  arrived  at 
such  a  pitch,  that  they  cannot  be  worse.    They  must  mend  or  end.*' 

"  The  same  truth,  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  practical  medicine 
generally,  and  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the  ordinary  evidence  to 
establish  the  efficacy  of  many  of  our  remedies,  as  was  stated  above, 
has  been  almost  always  attained  to  by  philosophical  physicians  of 
experience  in  the  course  of  long  practice,  and  has  resulted,  in 
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general,  in  a  mild,  tentative  or  expectant  mode  of  practice  in  their  old 
age,  whatever  may  have  been  the  vigorous  or  heroic  doings  of  their 
youth.  Who  among  us,  in  fact,  of  any  considerable  experience, 
and  who  has  thought  somewhat  as  well  as  prescribed,  but  is  ready 
to  admit  that, — in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  he  treats, — 
he  has  no  positive  proof,  or  rather  no  proof  whatever,  often  indeed, 
very  little  probability,  that  the  remedies  administered  by  him  exert 
any  beneficial  influence  over  the  disease." 

"  When  physicians  of  this  stamp"  ("  the  honest,  philosophical 
thinker,  the  experienced  scientific  observer")  have  met  in  consulta* 
tion  in  any  doubtful  case,  and  when  they  have  chanced  to  be 
startled  out  of  their  conventionalities  by  the  bold  doubt  or  bolder 
query,  of  some  frank  brother  of  the  craft,  has  not  the  confession, 
like  the  confidence,  been  mutual  ?" 

"  And  when  his  comrade's  thought  each  doctor  knew, 
'Twas  but  his  own,  suppressed  till  now,  he  found." 

Truly,  from  their  own  view  of  the  condition  of  allopathy,  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  these  gentlemen  of  the  self-styled,  regi^ 
far,  legitimate^  orthodox  school  will  be  placed  in  the  unenviable 
position  of  the  augurs  or  heathen  priests  of  ancient  Rome  in  the 
more  enlightened  period  of  its  existence,  who  were  themselves  so 
convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  their  predictions  of  the  future  from 
the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  their  victims,  that  when  so  engaged, 
they  dare  not  look  each  other  in  the  face^  lest  they  should  burst  into 
a  laugh  at  the  impositions  they  were  practising  upon  the  credulous 
multitude. 

And  this  is  not  merely  conjectural,  but  is  asserted  by  Girtannerj 
an  eminent  German  allopathist,  to  have  already  frequently  occurred. 
"  When  two  physicians,"  we  quote  his  words,  "  meet  at  the  bed- 
side of  a  patient  who  is  not  dangerously  ill,  it  often  happens  then  as 
it  did  to  Cicero's  augurs,  that  they  have  considerable  diflSculty  in 
looking  at  each  other  without  laughing." 

As  to  the  epithet  orthodox,  we  may  remark,  that  the  very  orthodox 
and  celebrated  Bishop  Horsley,  when,  on  one  occasion  he  was 
asked  to  define  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,  replied,  "  Orthodoxy  is 
my  doxy,  and  heterodoxy  any  other  man's  doxy  ;"  in  other  words — 
any  that  differ  from  him  in  opinion  are  heterodox ; — and  such  we 
take  to  be  the  forced  application  of  the  term  made  by  these  writers 
who  use  it  in  reference  to  medicine — ^they  assume  first,  to  be  ortho- 
dox themselves,  and  then,  that  all  who  differ  from  them,  no  matter 
how  cogent  the  reasons  they  can  urge  for  the  correctness  of  their 
opinions,  are  necessarily  heterodox,  heretical ,  &c.  As  regards 
homoeopathy,  we  do  not  concede  that  it  is  any  way  less  orthodox; 
and  we  know  it  to  be  quite  as  kgitiiTiate,  and  far  more  true  and 
regular  than  allopathy. 


As  to  the  modest  claim  of  exclusive  legitimacy ^  set  up  by  tbese 
writers,  we  need  only  state  what  is  already  matter  of  notoriety,  that 
in  most  ot  the  countries  of  Europe,  homoBopathy  has  been  legalized, 
and  its  legitimacy  recognised  by  chartered  rights,  conferred  on  hos- 
pitals devoted  to  the  practice,  and  by  the  establishment  of  chairs  of 
instruction  in  numerous  colleges  and  universities;  and  this  institu- 
tion, "The  HomcBopathic  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,"  has 
derived  its  right  to  confer  medical  degrees,  including  and  recog- 
nising homoeopathy  as  a  legitimate  branch  of  medical  science,  from 
the  same  high  source  that  conferred  similar  privileges  on  the  ^^Uni" 
versity  of  Pennsylvania"  and  other  medical  institutions  of  the  State. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous,  then,  than  this  attempt  to  engraft 
orthodoxy  upon  medical  opinions,  and  fix  a  standard  by  which  they 
are  alone  to  be  judged,  after  the  well  known  failure  of  a  similar 
undertaking  in  relation  to  religion  ?  Is  not  the  orthodox  church  of 
EngloTid  heterodox  to  the  established  kirk  of  Scotland^  and  both  of 
them  to  the  church  of  Romey  who  in  her  turn  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  ancient  Greek  church  ?  We  hear  of  the  republic  of  letters, 
but  science  and  philosophy  also  constitute  a  republic,  and  any  attempt 
to  fetter  opinions  and  to  discard  well  observed  facts,  if  they  happen 
to  conflict  with  certain  assumed  ortliodox  dogmas,  will  be  repudiated 
by  every  enlightened  mind;  and  this  reviewer  himself  is  compelled 
to  admit  this  proposition,  though  inconsistent  with  and  in  marked 
contrast  to  bis  former  observations  in  the  following  remarks:  "We 
apprehend  that  every  man  duly  authorized,  has  the  undoubted  moral 
light  to  practise  his  art  to  the  best  of  his  judgment ;  and  if  he  de- 
cide to  practise  it  homoBopathically,  or  hydropathically,  or  mesme- 
rically,  we  do  not  see  on  what  grounds  he  should  be  prevented.  If 
once  the  principle  be  conceded,  that  the  medical  mind  or  hand  shall 
be  fettered  or  bound  by  one  or  more  set  of  ideas  or  range  of  methods, 
freedoTn  of  inquiry  will  be  checked,  and  liit  progress  ^art  arrested.^^ 
Would  it  be  believed,  that  for  this  and  several  other  rational  conces- 
sions that,  like  straggling  sunbeams,  break  forth  from  a  dark  cloud 
of  vituperation,  this  orthodox  reviewer  is  accused  by  the  more  ortho- 
dox editor  of  the  London  Lancet  for  September,  1850,  of  holding, 
or  at  least  favoring  heterodox  opinions  ?  For  vulgar  coarseness,  we 
did  not  think  the  writer  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  could  be  exceeded, 
but  there  are  it  seems  degrees  of  orthodox  intolerance,  and  we  find 
it  perfectly  unmitigated  in  the  bearing  of  Thomas  Wakeley,  M.  P. 
for  London,  of  the  aforesaid  Lancet.  This  is  verified  in  the  follow- 
ing  rabid  article  from  that  Journal,  headed  "Homoeopathy  in  Spain." 
"The  homoeopathic  quackery  is  advancing  in  Spain.  A  royal  decree 
has  just  been  promulgated,  creating  two  homoeopathic  chairs  in  the 
faculty,  one  clinical  and  the  other  theoretical;  the  first  will  be  filled 
by  Dr.  Rio,  and  the  second  by  Dr.  Nunez.     This  result  is  mainly 
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attributable  to  the  weakness  of  the  profession  in  Madrid,  who  had 
consented  to  public  experiments  being  made,  and  who  loere  hardly 
defending  themselves  from  the  inroads  of  the  hom/Bopathic  tribe.  A 
sort  of  trial  of  the  virtues  of  homoeopathy  had  been  begun  in  Dr, 
Argumosa's  wards,  but  as  soon  as  the  decree  was  made  public,  the 
followers  of  Hahnemann  having  gained  their  end,  dropped  the  expe- 
riments, the  beginning  of  which  pointed  to  an  ultimate  and  dis- 
graceful failure." 

The  last  clause  of  this  notice  bears  the  impress  of  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  indeed  the  whole  tenor  of  the  article  appears  to  be 
that  of  deliberate  misrepresentation. 

Is  it  probable  that  a  royal  decree  could  be  obtained,  after  only  a 
sort  of  trial  had  been  made  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  method? 
And  that  the  disgraceful  end  should  have  been  so  readily  discerned 
even  from  the  beginnings  shows  under  what  influences  the  statement 
is  made,  more  especially  as  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  establish- 
ment of  these  chairs  was  in  consequence  of  those  experiments  being 
allowed  by  the  allopathists  of  Madrid,  who  are  stated  to  be  hardly 
able  to  defend  themselves  from  the  inroads  of  the  HomcsopathistSy  a 
result  that  has  generally  followed,  whenever  the  two  systems  have 
come  into  collision.  And  why?  Because  the  various  communities 
have  impartially  weighed  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  homoeopathic 
system,  and  of  course  from  its  superiority  adopted  it.  We  should 
have  supposed  that  T.  Wakeley,  Member  of  Parliament  for  London^ 
had  at  least  associated  with  gentlemen  long.enough  to  have  avoided 
the  use  of  opprobrious  epithets,  when  speaking  of  the  opinions  and 
practice  of  homoeopathic  members  of  the  profession,  many  of  whom 
m  standing,  character,  talents,  experience,  and  acquirements,  are 
fully  equal — aye,  and  in  some  instances,  superior  to  himself ;  and  as 
a  foil  to  such  conduct,  we  are  happy  to  state  that  we  believe  there 
is  a  large  and  highly  respectable  class  of  allopathists,  at  least  in  this 
country,  who  do  not  allow  difference  of  opinion  to  cause  them  to 
swerve  from  what  has  uniformly  governed  their  deportment  as  gen- 
tlemen. 

We  regret,  on  the  other  hand,  to  record  that  there  is  another 
class,  not  governed  by  these  high  and  ennobling  principles,  but  who 
resort  to  every  despicable  mode  of  assault,  the  complexion  of 
which  is  constantly  changing,  like  the  color  of  the  chameleon.  Now 
our  remedies  are  utterly  inefficient,  and  false  statements  of  their 
oum  trials  of  them,  without  any  corroborative  testimony  to  prove 
them  to  have  been  fairlv  and  honestly  made,  are  adduced  in  proof; 
now  they  are  denounced  as  concentrated  poisons,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  deny  our  power  to  develop  activity  by  atomic  division. 
If  our  statistics  are  appealed  to,  they  are  either  mendaciously  denied, 
or  the  cures  imputed  to  the  recuperative  power  of  nature,  and, 
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credai  judseus,  from  the  withdrawal  or  omission  of  their  drug^ng 
system^  which,  however,  they  pretend  is  best  adapted  to  ciire. 
WilfuUy  igQorant  of  the  principles  and  Jhcts  of  HomcBopathy,  they 
aroid  the  study  of  our  literature,  where  all  their  meaningless  ob- 
jections are  answered,  and  their  misrepresentations  are  detected  and 
ejq)osed,  yet  still  renew  the  same  or  similar  ones  as  evidence  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  system. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  September  number  of  the  Lancet,  we  must 
give  a  passing  notice  to  one  of  its  correspondents,  Dr.  Dick,  who 
has  thought  proper  to  direct  his  small  calibre  against  Homoeopathy, 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  puerile  nature  of  his  arguments,  and 
his  mode  of  treating  the  subject,  evinces  a  great  deficiency  of  know- 
ledge of  this  branch  of  medical  science;  but  as  such  arguments  are 
paraded  before  the  public  by  our  opponents,  though  they  pretend 
to  deprecate  an  appeal  to  the  laity ^  on  our  part,  as  an  incompetent 
tribunal  and  as  a  professional  sin,  yet  resort  themselves  to  this 
mode  of  assault  whenever  they  deem  it  expedient,  we  shall  try  to 
enlighten  him  on  the  subject,  that  the  false  nature  of  his  position 
may  be  manifested.  He  observes:  "  We  would  say  to  the  prac- 
titioner of  this  school,  if  one  globule  from  this  bottle  produces 
symptoms  analogous  to  inflammation,  then  surely  5,  10,  or  20,  or 
100  will  produce  these  symptoms  in  an  aggravated  degree.  Give 
me,  therefore,  100  globules,  or  if  they  are  6ona  fide  infinitisimal, 
give  me  1000,  or  10,000 ;  I  am  ready  to  stand  the  risk  of  inflam- 
mation,'' &c.  How  preposterous  this  mock  heroic  ofier  appears, 
when  thefact  is  known,  that  neither  Hahnemann  nor  his  disciples  say  in 
any  of  their  writings,  that  the  recorded  effects  produced  on  healthy 
persons  by  the  various  remedies  submitted  by  &em  to  experiment, 
termed  their  Pathogenesis^  resulted  from  infinitisimal  doses.  That 
great  man,  after  publishing  a  small  work  in  Latin  on  the  positive 
effects  of  some  drugs  on  the  healthy,  commenced  his  extensive 
experiments  with  a  number  of  students  and  yoim^  physicians. 
These  experiments  were  published  in  his  Materia  Medica  rura. 

The  trials  were  all  made  with  the  iLsual^  that  is,  perceptible  doses, 
beginning  with  a  grain  or  drop,  and  ^adually  increasing  the  dose 
until  a  sensible  impression  was  perceived.  Each  individual  was 
privately  examined  respecting  the  symptoms  resulting  in  his  case, 
and  only  after  the  most  severe  scrutiny  was  the  validity  of  a  symp- 
tom admitted.  Since  that  period,  many  experimenters  use  the  second 
or  third  centigrade  attenuation,  and  most  decided  effects  are  evinced 
from  these  potentialized  doses,  but  still  they  are  not  irfinitisimal. 

A  true  Pathogenesis  should  include  all  the  effects  produced  by 
whatever  dose,  whether  in  excessive  or  poisonous,  medium,  or 
attenuated  doses,  and  the  dose  should  be  indicated  that  occasioned 
each  peculiar  train  of  symptoms.  By  this  means  much  misconcep- 
tion would  be  avoided. 
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The  contemptible  insinuation,  or  rather  allegation,  made  by  Dr. 
Dick,  "  That  in  every  case  where  any  benefit  does  result  (in  our 
hands)  from  a  medicine  ostensibly  ir^nUisimal^  a  decq>ium  is  prac- 
tised,  the  dose  not  being  in  diminutiveness  what  it  is  professed  to 
be,"  &c.;  and  again:  "We  apprehend  this  mendacUms  method  is 
far  from  rare,"  involves  a  forfeiture  of  all  claims  by  him  to  be  con- 
sidered or  treated  as  a  gentleman,  especially  as  he  recommends  his 
brethren  to  procure  specimens  of  our  remedies,  and  have  them 
analyzed,  stating,  "  we  suspect  some  curious  disclosures  will  be  the 
result." 

And  does  this  obscure  individual  think  his  suspidonSy  apprehen* 
sions  dJid  false  assertions  will  weigh,  ah!  even  in  an  infinUisimal 
degree,  with  candid  minds,  against  the  host  of  testimony  from  the 
most  elevated  sources  on  this  subject,  who  have  invariably,  when 
publishing  their  cases,  with  accurate  precision  stated  the  doses  em- 
ployed ?  We  would  court  the  investigation  by  analysis^  but  not 
performed  by  those  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Dick;  for  one  who  is  so 
ready  to  impute  wholesale  fraud  to  honorable  individuals,  may 
justly  be  suspected  of  a  capacity  to  practise  it  himself.  If  the 
writings  of  Homoeopathists  were  consulted,  it  would  be  found  that 
some  of  them  are  advocates  of  low  dilutions,  rarely  using  higher 
potencies  than  the  1st,  2d,  or  3d  attenuations,  and  even  at 
times  drop  doses  of  mother  tinctures,  or  the  1st  decimal  tri- 
turation in  some  cases.  Others  have  experienced  the  best  re- 
sults from  still  higher  potencies,  using  from  the  6th  to  the  30th 
attenuations]  and  again,  another  class  use  almost  excluavely  the 
highest  potencies,  from  the  200th  to  the  2000th  attenuation,  with 
the  happiest  results.  The  degree  of  attenuation  is  still  an  open 
question,  yet  those  who  use  drop  doses  and  fractional  parts  of  grains, 
and  thus  approach  the  doses  of  the  allopathists,  do  not  administer 
them  on  allopathic  principles,  nor  as  infinitisimals;  the  Homoeopathic 
law  being  their  guide,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  dose  mast 
be  infinitely  small.  It  was  with  such  doses  that  the  founder  of  the 
system  began,  and  from  finding  the  effects  too  powerful,  he  gradually 
reduced  his  doses  until  he  discovered  the  power  of  ir^Ttitisimais 
to  cure  more  rapidly  and  safely  than  larger  doses,  their  activity 
partly  depending  on  the  vastly  increased  susceptibility  of  the 
diseased  organs  to  medicinal  impressions,  and  partly  to  th^  extension 
of  surfaces  by  intimate  attenuation  of  the  remedy.  That  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  diseased  organs  is  increased  to  an  excessive  degree,  is 
evinced  in  ophthalmia,  where  the  eye  cannot  bear  the  lea^t  particle 
of  light  without  intense  pain,  though  in  health  it  produces  the  most 
agreeable  sensations  in  that  organ.  Singularly  enough,  this  same 
individual,  who  is  so  sceptical  on  the  subject  of  the  action  of  in- 
finiHsimalSj  and  resorts  to  imputations  of  fraud  to  throw  doubts 
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over  the  rast  number  of  well  attested  Homoeopathic  cures,  is  at  the 
same  time,  as  he  announces,  laboring  with  some  vasty  but  undefined, 
idea  of  physiological  transcendentalism^  to  which  he  defers  giving 
birth,  as  he  believes  the  age  too  gross  to  properly  appreciate  it.  No 
doubt,  at  its  advent  we  shall  find  "  Partureunt  montes  et  nascetur 
rediculus  jnus." 

Among  other  titles  assumed  by  this  writer,  together  with  some 
others  of  the  old  school  physicians,  is  that  of  Hippocratic,  or  disci- 
ples of  Hippocrates,  alleging  that  they  are  governed  by  his  doc- 
trines, and  follow  very  nearly  the  same  mode  of  practice.  They  silently 
pass  over  the  ages  that  the  dogmas  of  Galen  ruled  the  profession 
with  iron  sway,  until  his  sceptre  was  broken  by  that  "Prince  of 
Empirics,"  as  they  style  Paracelsus,  (who  might  more  appropriately 
be  called  the  "Luther  of  Medicine,"  for  he  gave  the  first  impulse  to  a 
vast  reformation  in  the  science,)  and  they  shelter  themselves  under 
the  idea,  that  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  Hippocratic  period  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  unquestionable  truth  of  their  principles 
and  methods,  and  ask,  can  a  mere  pretended  discovery  in  thera- 
peutics, of  only  sixty  years'  duration,  weigh  against  the  (alleged) 
establi^ed  doctrines  of  centuries  ?  Truly,  a  therapeutic  system 
that  has  been  stationary  for  over  2000  years,  can,  m  this  age  of 
progress,  have  little  to  boast  of  or  recommend  it,  and  this  kind  of 
argument  is  about  as  valid  as  that  of  an  insane  sailor,  who  would 
insist  upon  the  propriety  of  navigating  the  ocean  only  in  an  ancient 
galliot,  with  oars,  alleging  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Jason  and  the 
Argonauts,  who  navigated  in  this  manner,  and  that  the  method 
attempted  to  be  practised  by  means  of  ships  and  steam  vessels,  was 
all  a  modem  humbugs  unworthy  of  notice. 

Another  of  the  means  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting 
homoeopathy,  is  the  attempt  made  by  little  minds  to  detract  from  the 
reputation  of  Hahnemann. 

The  reviewer  of  the  Medico-Chirur^cal  accuses  him  of  imputing 
his  discovery  to  divine  inspiration,  distorting  the  humility  of  this 
great  man,  in  not  arrogating  the  glory  to  himself,  into  an  allegation 
of  hypocrisy. 

We  would  ask  this  writer  if  he  has  any  faith  in  an  over-ruling 
Providence,  and  if  he  does  not  believe  that  all  things  are  directed 
by  Deity,  though  man  may  be  the  instrument  and  natural  causes  the 
means  of  producing  many  of  the  multitudinous  results,  whether 
intellectual,  politicsl,  or  phy^cal  ?  It  was  in  this  sense,  and  not  to 
set  up  a  claim  of  divine  inspiration,  that  Hahnemann  imputed  the 
glory  of  his  great  discovery  to  an  all-wise  and  bountiful  Creator. 
But  let  us  see  what  opinions  respecting  him  have  been  enter- 
tained by  really  eminent  men  in  the  allopathic  portion  of  the  pro- 
fession, m  order  to  contrast  them  with  those  of  such  revilers. 
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Forbes,  speaking  of  Hahnemann,  says :  "  No  careful  observer  of 
his  actions,  or  candid  reader  of  his  writings,  can  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  admit  that  he  was  a  very  extraordinary  man — one  whose 
name  will  descend  to  posterity  as  the  exclusive  excogitator  and 
founder  of  an  ori^nal  system  of  medicine,  as  ingenious  as  many 
that  preceded  it,  and  destined,  probably,  to  be  the  remote,  if  not 
th^  immediate,  cause  of  more  important  fundamental  changes  in  the 
practice  of  the  healing  art  than  have  resulted  from  any  promulgated 
since  the  days  of  Galen  himself.  Hahnemann  was  undoubtedly  a 
man  of  genius  and  a  scholar — a  man  of  indefatigable  industry,  of 
undaunted  energy.  In  the  history  of  medicine,  his  name  will  ap- 
pear in  the  same  list  with  those  of  the  ^eatest  systemists  and  theo- 
rists, unsurpassed  by  few  in  the  originality  and  ingenuity  of  his 
views;  superior  to  most  in  having  substantiated  and  carried  out  his 
doctrines  into  actual  and  most  extensive  practice.  Nor  will  the 
overthrow  of  his  system,  as  a  system,  deprive  him  of  his  fame,  so 
long  as  Paracelsus,  and  Stahl,  and  Silvius,  and  Boerhaave,  and 
Brown,  and  the  other  hundred  heroes  of  theoretical  renown,  are 
remembered  by  their  successors  in  the  schools  of  medicine." 

Hufland  concedes,  according  to  Dr.  Hull,  of  New  York,  the  ex- 
istence of  merit  to  the  system  of  Hahnemann,  whose  first  essay  was 
published  in  his  Journal,  and  acknowledges  the  highest  personal 
respect  for  him.  Professor  Maly  of  Gratz,  then  an  allopathist,  says: 
"It  was  Hahnemann  who  first  recommended  the  use  of  aconite  in 
pure  inflammatory  fevers,  with  or  without  eruption,  as  well  as  in 
inflammatory  diseases  generally,  in  obedience  to  his  principle, 
sirrdlia  sindlihuSj  by  which  the  effusion  of  blood,  except  in  certain 
exceptional  cases,  is  wholly  obviated.  Even  were  we  under  no 
other  obligation  to  Hahnemann  j  by  this  simple  discovery  he  would, 
like  Jenner,  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
suffering  humamtyJ*^     (See  Henderson's  Letter  to  Forbes.) 

Dr.  Popper  of  Winterburg,  an  allopathic  writer,  eulogizes  bella- 
donna in  inflammation  of  the  throat,  and  acknowledges  his  in- 
debtedness to  the  homoeopathists  for  his  knowledge  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  remedy,  and  remarks,  "  A  more  frequent  employment  of 
this  medicine,  in  many  diseases,  is  to  be  recommended  to  the  use 
of  impartial  physicians ;  and  the  best  source  of  information  upon 
its  virtues  is  the  Materia  Medica  of  Hahnemann^  and  the  writings 
of  liberal  homoeopathists." 

Dr.  Mott,  who  visited  Hahnemann  during  his  first  sojourn  in 
Europe,  so  far  at  that  time  from  denouncing  this  venerable  philoso- 
pher and  master  medical  genius,  says:  "  Hahnemann  is  one  of  the 
most  scientific  and  accomplished  physicians  of  the  age."  And  this 
is  the  man  that  the  editor  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical,  and  others, 
equally  wanting  in  self-respect^  have  ventured  to  denounce  as  an 
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impiric.  And  who  are  his  disciples  ?  Not  men  without  education, 
character,  or  practical  information;  but  many  of  them  already  emi- 
nent in  various  walks  of  scientific  research,  endowed  with  talent 
and  extensive  acquirements,  and  some  of  them  of  enlarged  allopathic 
experience.  A  bright  galaxy  of  such  names  can  be  cited.  Dr. 
Muhlenbein,  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick ;  Dr.  Quin  of 
London,  formerly  physician  to  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians; 
Count  Des  Guidi,  Doctor  in  Medicine  and  Sciences,  officer  of  the 
University  of  France,  the  professor  of  mathematics,  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Naples,  Turin,  &c. ;  Dr.  Jourdan  of  Paris,  mem- 
ber of  the  Listitute  of  France,  &c.;  Chevalier  Horatiis,  M.  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and  physician  to  the  Military  Hospi- 
tal in  Naples;  Dr.  Quadri,  Professor  of  the  University,  and  physician 
to  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  in  Rome ;  Dr.  Bi^elius,  physician  to 
the  late  Emperor  of  Russia ;  Dr.  Trinius,  the  distinguished  Russian 
botanist  and  councillor  of  state ;  Dr.  Stegeman,  councillor  of  state 
at  St.  Petersburg;  Dr.  Rau,  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt ;  Dr.  Henderson,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  General 
Pathology  in  the  University  of  Edinburg ;  Drs.  Stapf,  Gross,  and 
Hartman,  Professors ;  Guaranta,  Arnold,  Wahlenburg,  Leupoldt, 
Fleischman,  Roth,  Weber,  Kinschleger,  Succow,  Crepu,  Martin, 
Palmieri,  Tagliavini,  Romano,  Quadrauti,  Botto,  Ribes,  Amoros, 
and  Mabit.  The  last,  who  is  dead,  was  so  successful  in  Bordeaux, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  ^Asiaiic  cholera^  that  he  was  rewarded 
hj  his  sovereign  with  the  knighthood  of  the  legion  of  honor.  These 
distinguished  men  early  perceived  the  li^ht  of  homoeopathy.  It  is 
ever  thus  in  the  progress  of  moral,  political,  and  physical  science; 
truly  elevated  minds  are  the  first  to  receive  the  impress  of  great 
truths^  as  the  loftiest  mountain  summits  are  illumined  by  the  dawn- 
ing ray,  whilst  the  inferior  hills  and  vales  are  still  wrapped  in  im- 
penetrable gloom. 

The  homoeopathist  is  derided  by  the  medical  skeptics  of  the 
rational  school  (for  rationalism  has  here,  as  in  morals  and  religion, 
ended  in  scepticism)  for  his  faith  in  the  truth  of  his  system ;  and 
this  is  even  adduced  as  a  characteristic  of  empiricism.  We  were 
never  before  aware,  until  enlightened  by  them,  that  confidence  in 
a  system  based  on  rational  eviaence,  faithful  and  reiterated  experi- 
ment, and  repeated  successful  application  of  its  principles,  was  a 
valid  argument  against  the  truth  of  any  branch  of  philosophy;  or  the 
wotU  of  faith,  a  proof  of  a  more  orthodox  system.  It  will  require 
better  logic  than  this  to  convince  the  impartial  inquirer  after  truth 
of  the  fallacy  of  homoeopathy.  But  the  argument  is  also  fi:e(^uently 
urged,  that  faith  on  the  part  of  our  patients,  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  our  cures.  Forbes  urges  this  influence  of  the  imagination 
in  common  with  most  others  ignorant  of  our  system;  but  we  can 
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aver  from  our  own  experience,  corroborated,  we  doubt  not,  by 
most  other  homoeopaths,  that  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  as 
most  who  have  become  converts,  so  far  from  having  faHth  in  the 
system,  at  first,  have  expressed  their  utter  disbelief,  until  convinced 
by  repeated  cures  effected  either  on  themselves,  their  friends,  or 
members  of  their  own  families ;  and  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  is 
apparent  in  the  case  of  young  children,  especially  infants,  of  luna- 
tics, (many  of  both  having  been  cured  by  us,)  and  beyond  all 
question,  of  the  diseases  of  animals,  many  of  which  have  been  suc- 
cessfully treated  with  homoeopathic  remedies.  Again,  rigid  diet 
has  been  alleged  as  one  of  the  causes  of  our  cures  ;  but,  m  many 
of  them,  diet  could  have  no  time  to  exert  any  influence,  as  in  nu- 
merous cases  of  croup,  tousilites,  pleurisy,  cholera  morbus,  Asiatica, 
and  a  variety  of  other  affections  promptly  relieved  by  our  remedies. 
Nor  is  our  diet  as  rigid  generally  as  that  of  the  allopathists,  and 
only  what  any  judicious  physician  would  enjoin.  And  we  have 
frequently  found  patients  recover  through  the  agency  of  our  medi- 
cines, who  could  not  be  induced  to  observe  our  regimen. 

Indeed,  the  influence  of  crude  medicinal  agents,  whether  used  as 
food  or  medicine,  does  not  antidote  the  action  of  attenuated  reme- 
dies as  much  as  has  been  formerly  supposed ;  the  latter  will  pene- 
trate more  deeply,  and  act  on  a  more  extended  and  different  sphere 
from  the  former  ;  and  this  we  have  discovered  to  be  true  even  in 
respect  to  attenuated  remedies  in  different  degrees  of  dilution  when 
taken  together,  and  our  experience  is  corroborated  by  that  of  Hart- 
man. 

One  of  the  strongest  evidences  that  homoeopathy  is  not  empirical, 
but  a  legitimate  reform  of  the  defective  therapeutics  of  the  old 
school,  is  the  powerful  influence  it  has  exerted  upon,  and  the  reac- 
tive energy  it  has  displayed  in  promoting  a  regeneration  of  the  former 
system,  in  speaking  of  which,  Forbes  remarks  "that  the  progress  of 
therapeutics  during  all  the  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
days  of  Hippocrates,  has  been  less  than  that  achieved  in  the  elemen- 
tary sciences  of  medicine  during  the  last  fifty  years.  This  depart- 
ment of  medicine  must,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  yet  in  its  merest 
infancy."  And  again:  "We  flatter  ourselves  that  there  is  yet  enough 
of  young  blood,  and  energy  and  wisdom  in  our  ranks,  to  redeem 
the  past,  and  to  achieve  that  glorious  regeneration  which  has  been 
long  announced  by  xTifaUible  signs  and  portents  in  these  latter  days;^^ 
and,  moreover,  "we  yet  hope  to  see  raised  the  standard  of  *Tfoung 
Physic,"  &c.  This  standard  has  been  already  raised,  and  there  is 
inscribed  upon  it  the  great  and  only  therapeutic  law,  "similia  simi- 
libus  curantur." 

That  this  important  revolution  is  in  progress  even  in  the  allopathic 
ranks,  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  versed  in  the  present  state  of 
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medicine;  the  comparatire  minuteness  of  dose,  the  infrequency  and 
greater  simplicity  of  prescriptions,  the  more  cautious  use  of  vene* 
section,  and  its  abandonment  in  many  cases  from  a  conviction  of  its 
disastrous  effects,  as  set  forth  in  the   writings  of  Marshall,  Hall, 
Levis  and  others,  together  with  a  more  accurate  observation  of 
symptoms,  also  a  disposition  to  ascertain  the  pure  medicinal  action 
of  dboigs,  point  to  the  influence  of  homoeopathy,  which  is  acknow*- 
ledged  by  Forbes  in  direct  terms.     And  does  not  this  establish  the 
legitimacy  J  the  orthodox  character  of  homoeopathy,  and  that  it  con- 
stitutes the  most  true  and  important  advance   ever  made  in  thera- 
peutics?    Thus,  the  Mexican  Aloe,  which  for  a  period  of  more  than 
eighty  years  continues  to  put  forth  one  rude,  thorny,  radical  leaf  after 
another,  without  fruition,  until  the  epoch  arrives  for  its  efflorescence, 
when  it  at  once  sends  up  its  towering  columnar  stalk  crowned  with 
a  mass  of  beautiful  white  flowers,  (emblems  of  truth,)  distilling  honey 
from  their  nectariae,  may  serve  as  an  appropriate  type  of  the  past 
history  and   present  state  of  medicine,  in  its  slow  and  rugged  pro- 
gress through  centuries,  until  its  rapid  culmination  in  the  greater 
improvement  of  the  science  by  the  discovery  and  progressive  deve- 
lopment of  homoeopathy. 

We  should  have  preferred  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  discourse 
to  have  entered  into  a  philosophical  investigation  of  the  subject,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  new  system,  but  we  have  been 
compelled  to  descend  to  a  lower  levels  in  order  to  meet  our  calum- 
niators in  their  own  sphere.  Owing  to  the  increasing  interest  taken 
by  the  community  in  homoeopathy,  and  the  frequency  with  which 
its  advocates  are  called  upon  to  explain  or  defend  its  principles, 
we  deem  it  not  improper  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  its  most  peculiar 
doctrines,  and  some  of  the  arguments  and  facts  by  which  they  are 
sustained,  more  especially  as  we  have  seen,  much  misrepresentation 
and  contumely  have  been  directed  towards  it  by  individuals,  whose 
interests  are  connected  with  the  allopathic  or  old  school  of  medicine, 
who  in  every  country  where  it  has  been  introduced,  have  endeavor- 
ed to  represent  "the  worldirenowned  Hahnemann"  as  no  better  than 
an  empiric  J  and  his  doctrines  and  followers  as  unworthy  of  notice 
and  confidence. 

The  system  of  medicine  we  pursue,  was  not  the  offspring  of  igno- 
rance and  cupidity,  as  has  been  falsely  asserted.  Hahnemann  was 
a  physician  of  extensive  learning  and  already  acknowledged  emi- 
nence, when,  after  twenty  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  old 
method,  he  became  convinced  of  its  insufficiency,  and  instituting 
some  research,  discovered  the  only  true  law  of  cure,  "similia,  simi- 
libus  curantur,"  or  similars  are  cured  by  similars — in  other  words, 
medicines  that  have  been  careftilly  tried  in  the  healthy,  and  thehr 
effects  noted,  are  best  suited  to  the  cure  of  those  diseases  which  pre- 
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tent  similar  symptoms.  The  correctness  of  this  principle  must  at 
first  view  appear  to  every  intelligent  mind,  for  as  each  remedy  is 
known  to  exert  peculiar  effects  on  the  different  organs  of  the  body 
in  health,  it  would  be  a  natural  inference,  that  when  similar  effects 
were  produced  by  disease,  the  latter  being  a  critical  but  imperfect 
effort  of  nature  to  expel  or  overcome  the  malady,  would  be  aided 
by  remedies  acting  in  a  similar  direction  on  those  organs.  But  in 
addition  to  this,  experience  has  in  a  multitude  of  instances  estab- 
lished the  truth  of  the  law  above  cited.  The  observations  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  of  the  old  school  respecting  poisons,  prove 
its  correctness;  for  while  some  have  recorded  the  peculiar  symptoms 
produced  by  them  before  death,  others,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  principle  of  their  curative  action,  have  accidentally  found  those 
identical  poisons,  in  smaller  doses,  act  as  specific  remedies  for  the 
cure  of  diseases  having  analogous  symptoms  to  Uiose  resultii^  from 
the  poison. 

And  this  leads  us  to  notice  again  an  invidious  imputation  which 
has  been  industriously  circulated  against  homoeopathy,  that  our 
remedies  are  deadly,  or  they  would  not  effect  the  cures  they  allow 
we  perform  in  such  minute  doses.  But  this  recoils  on  themselves, 
for  as  we  use,  with  few  exceptions,  the  same  remedies  they  employ, 
only  in  doses  so  minute  as  to  be  harmless  as  poisons,  the  difference 
being  in  the  dose  and  mode  of  employment,  and  not  in  the  remedy, 
theirs  must  be  the  most  dsmgerous  practice,  and  injurious  to  the  con- 
stitution, as  the  poisonous  doses  they  ^ve  are  immensely  larger  than 
those  administered  by  us;  and  this  they  admit  by  asserting  in  the 
same  breath,  that  homoeopathic  doses  are  too  small  to  have  any  effect 
whatever,  and  they  will  at  any  time  take  a  large  portion  of  our  reme- 
dies with  impunity. 

This  minuteness  of  dose,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  homoeopathy,  is  at  first  view  apt  to  produce  incredulity. 
Hahnemann  in  an  early  stage  of  his  inquiries,  used  sensible  doses, 
but  he  found,  when  he  applied  them  under  the  newly  discovered 
principle,  that  the  increased  sensibility  of  the  organs  affected,  occa- 
sioned the  symptoms  of  the  disease  to  be  much  aggravated  for  a 
time,  before  a  cure  resulted,  much  to  the  delay  of  relief,  and  the 
inconvenience  of  his  patient.  This  suggested  to  him  to  dilute  his 
remedies  more  and  more,  thus  diminishing  the  dose  until  he  found 
the  cure  more  speedily  performed,  without  aggravation,  when  he 
had  attained  to  a  very  hi^  degree  of  attenuation,  and  from  incon- 
ceivably minute  doses  of  medicine. 

We  are  not  without  sound,  philosophical  reasons  for  this,  and 
arguments  as  well  as  facts  to  sustain  its  validity.  All  substances 
can  be  divided  into  an  infinitude  of  atoms,  and  of  course  every 
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portion  of  the  dilute  medicine  will  contain  a  number  of  them,  as 
has  been  fully  proved  under  the  microscope  by  accurate  observers. 

But  are  they  active  to  cure  in  this  state  ?  Unquestionably — for  we 
venture  to  assert  that  no  one  familiar  with  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy,  will  deny  the  proposition,  that  it  is  by  the  action  of 
atoms  reciprocally  among  themselves,  that  all  the  changeable  phe- 
nomena going  on  visibly  and  invisibly  around  us  are  produced. 
Water  does  not  ascend  in  masses  to  form  clouds,  but  in  the  sepa- 
rated or  atomic  state  of  invisible  vapour;  electricity  is  constantly 
exerting  its  influence  in  the  growth  and  development  of  vegetation, 
but  its  material  is  invisible  and  always  in  the  state  of  infinitely  minute 
atoms — even  in  its  concentrated  state,  when  its  stroke  rends  to  pieces 
the  tall  forest  tree,  it  has  no  weight;  light  is  always  in  the  state  of  mi- 
nute atoms,  and  is  capable  of  passing  its  particles  through  many  hard 
substances,. as  glass,  diamond,  &c.,  yet  it  has  an  intensely  powerful 
effect  on  the  nerve  of  the  eye;  heat  when  latent,  as  it  exists  abundantly 
in  all  substances,  even  ice  not  excepted,  exerts  no  sensible  influence, 
its  particles  bemg  connected  with  those  of  other  bodies,  but  when  they 
are  set  free  they  will  excite  either  agreeable  or  painful  sensations, 
though  inconceivably  minute,  and  be  active  for  salutaiy  or  destructive 
purposes.  All  chemical  reaction  is  well  known  to  take  place  only 
when  the  ingredients  are  presented  in  such  a  state  that  the  atoms 
may  have  a  reciprocal  action  on  each  other,  and  their  union  is  formed 
of  atom  with  atom.  That  the  peculiar  energy  of  these  atoms  is 
increased  to  a  great  extent  by  their  liberation  and  separation  from 
each  other,  is  certainly  highly  probable,  if  not  demonstrated  by  the 
foregoing  illustrations;  and  it  is  presumable  that  this  increase  of 
power  is  due  to  the  extension  of  surfaces  produced  by  repeated 
sub-divisions,  for  these  surfaces,  from  which  all  energies  are  exerted, 
ean  be  thus  multiplied  many  thousands  of  times,  almost  to  infini- 
tude, and  will  satisfactorily  explain  the  potent  action  of  minute 
doses  of  highly  attenuated  medicines. 

Professor  Doppler  states  that  ^^  If  we  only  consent  to  the  hundred- 
fold diminution  of  an  atom  by  each  trituration^  calculation  will  shew 
that  the  physical  surface,  after  the  third  trituration,  amounts  to  about 
two  square  miles;  and  that  a  small  point  of  a  knife  full  of  the  thir- 
tieth trituration,  oiTers  a  surface  of  many  thousand  square  miles;" 
"that  with  the  division  of  a  body  electricity  is  developed,  and  that 
the  quantity  of  free  electricity  increases  in  an  equal  ratio  with  the 
increased  surface."  The  following  notice  of  a  communication  made 
to  the  "  Academy  of  Sciences"  at  Paris,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1839,  is  in  point: — "Mons.  Pettier,  one  of  our  best  experimental 
phyacians,  (a  distinguished  chemist,)  has  collected  the  quantity  of 
electricity  which  is  disengaged  during  the  oxidation  (by  water)  of 
one  milligramme   of  zinc.      The  experiment  lasted  twenty-five 
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months,  and  during  all  this  time  there  vras  a  current  of  electricity 
of  one  degree  of  intensity.  This  current  of  dynamic  electricity, 
implied  the  existence  of  a  more  considerable  quantity  of  statique(or 
fixed)  electricity.  Now  it  is  this  which  collects,  accumulates  and 
keeps  itself  upon  isolated  bodies,  and  as  it  fixes  itself  by  reason  of 
the  surfaces,  the  more  these  surfaces  are  multiplied  by  trituration,  or 
any  disagregation  whatever,  the  more  considerable  is  the  dose  of 
electricity.  This  mode  of  action  of  statique  electricity,  renders 
perfectly  intelligible  the  energy  of  homoeopathic  globules."  (See 
Dunsford's  Practical  Advantages  of  Homoeopathia,"  p.  24.) 

To  the  inquiry,  then,  so  frequently  propounded,  "  can  such  small 
particles  of  medicinal  matter  have  any  sensible  effect  on  the  human 
system  ?"  we  answer,  this  question  can  only  be  met  by  presenting 
admitted  facts  of  an  analogous  nature  to  flie  mind  of  the  ques- 
tioner. 

The  aroma  of  flowers  must  be  allowed  to  be  in  a  state  of  minute 
atomic  division,  for  it  is  well  known  that  a  bushel  of  rose  leaves  is 
requisite  to  produce  one  drop  of  the  attar  or  essential  oil  of  roses. 
Yet  it  is  related  of  a  princess  of  the  imperial  family  of  Constanti- 
nople, that  she  was  affected  with  syncope  (fainting)  immediately  on 
smelling  a  rose.  And  a  corroborative  case  was  related  to  us,  as 
witness  of  the  fact,  by  a  highly  intelligent  gentleman,  respecting  a 
lady  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  who  fainted  at  any  time  if  a  single 
rose  leaf  was  inserted,  even  without  her  knowledge,  under  aiiy  part 
of  her  dress.     To 

*'  Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain/' 

is  scarcely,  then,  a  poetic  fiction,  and  the  fact  of  the  pernicious 
influence  of  the  aroma  of  flowers  is  well  known  and  acknowledged 
by  enlightened  allopathists.  Dr.  Harrison,  who  resided  a  longtime 
in  Italy,  states  that  the  inhabitants  are  so  familiar  with  it,  that  they 
avoid  flowers  in  their  sleeping  apartments  with  the  greatest  caution. 
It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  dealers  in  liquors,  that  when  transferring 
them  from  one  large  receptacle  to  another  by  pumping,  intoxication 
is  frequently  produced  by  the  diffusion  of  their  efiluvia  in  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  in  a  state  of  minute  atomic  sub-division;  and 
further,  that  the  sufferer  is  restored  to  sobriety  by  a  moderate  draught 
of  the  liquor  he  was  enpged  in  decanting. 

Another  important  evidence  of  the  action  of  poisonous  atoms,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  diffusion  of  pestilential  and  contagious  miasmata. 
The  Campania  di  Roma,  formerly  a  fertile  plain,  now  rendered  marshy 
by  the  ruinous  state  of  the  aqueducts,  generates  a  miasm  which  it  is 
fatal  to  inhale,  even  for  a  single  night ;  yet  if  the  incumbent  atmo- 
sphere was  analyzed,  it  would  be  found,  so  far  as  chemical  tests  are 
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concerned,  as  pure  as  that  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  "Who 
has  ever  yet  detected  by  such  means  the  miasma  that  generates 
intermittent,  bilious  fevers,  dysenteries,  and  cholera,  or  those  of 
small  pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  &c.? 

The  "  eternal  grain  of  musk"  existing  in  Germany,  suspended 
for  a  century  in  an  accurate  balance,  still  yielding  its  peculiar  odor, 
without  having  lost  an  appreciable  quantity  of  matter,  during  which 
period  millions  might  have  experienced  its  influence  on  their  sys- 
tems, if  exposed  to  it,  is  another  strong  evidence  of  the  activity  of 
medicinal  atoms. 

Every  one  conversant  with  materia  medica  knows  that  strychnine 
will  retain  its  intensely  bitter  taste,  even  when  dissolved  in  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  six  hundred  thousand  parts  of  the 
solvent.  Here  is  positive  evidence  of  its  action  on  the  nerves  of 
taste  in  the  atomic  state.  Who  is  prepared  to  assert  that  it  has,  in 
this  condition,  no  action  on  other  parts  of  the  animal  organism  ? 

The  microscope  reveals  the  existence  of  animalculae,  or  animated 
atoms,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  so  exceedingly  minute  that 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  may  revel  on  the  point  of  a  needle,  as 
their  microcosm;  and  the 

"Tear  that  flows  down  beauty's  cheek," 

if  so  examined,  would  perhaps  be  found  replete  with  animal  life, 
in  hideous  forms — atomic  monsters  devouring  each  other  ;  yet  each 
of  them  has  its  circulating,  assimilating,  sensitive,  and  muscular 
system. 

Are  such  /acts  less  inconceivable  than  that  medicinal  atoms 
should  have  activity,  and  be  operative  on  the  human  organization  } 
A  magnet  may  generate  by  attrition  thousands  of  other  magnets  of 
equal  size  and  power,  and  yet  not  part  with  any  portion  of  its  virtue. 
Are  not  these  well  known  facts  as  difficult  of  comprehension  and 
explanation  as  the  atomic  action  of  medicines,  and  would  it  not  be 
equally  unphilosophical  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  one  as  the  other, 
as  they  rest  on  the  same  kind  of  evidence  ? 

A  favorite  theme  of  ridicule  with  our  opponents  is  our  employ- 
ment of  silex  for  the  cure  of  disease,  gratuitously  alleging  it  can 
have  no  action  on  the  vital  system,  and  denying  our  ability  to  effect 
its  solution,  being  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it  is  frequently  found  in 
nature  in  that  state  ;  as  for  example,  it  occurs  at  the  geysers^  or 
spouting  hot  springs  of  Iceland,  and  deposits  continually  from  its 
solution  a  flinty  rock  formed  around  their  mouths.  The  gross  con* 
ceptions  of  these  gentlemen  reach  no  further  than  the  idea  of  a 
gram  of  ^an^  entering  the  stomach,  and  passing  away  in  its  original 
form;  but  when  intimately  comminuted  by  our  trituration,  its  solution 
is  eflected  and  its  activity  developed,  and  it  b  found  to  be  a  highly 
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valuable  remedy  in  our  hands.  We  might  adduce  many  other 
evidences  of  the  potential  influence  of  atoms,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  convince  every  unprejudiced  mind  that  there  is  nothing  un- 
philosophical  or  irrational  in  the  belief  in  the  activity  of  these 
minute  doses.  But  further,  we  have  no  doubt  that  every  medicinal 
agent  is  active  ordy  in  the  atomic  state,  or  when  so  separated  that 
each  particle  can  exert  its  inherent  influence  unrestrained.  No 
medicine,  even  in  large  doses,  will  act  except  mechanically  on  the 
system,  if  it  still  retained  its  concrete  state,  or  was  incapable  of 
solution.  This  is  familiar  to  every  physician,  of  whatever  school, 
for  all  either  triturate  or  dissolve  the  active  ingredients  of  their 
remedies. 

The  most  imposing  assault  on  homoeopathy,  and  one  repeatedly 
urged  to  prove  its  fallacy,  or  to  overwhelm  it  with  ridicule,  is  derived 
from  the  powerful  but  ill-directed  aid  of  mathematics.  Calculations 
have  been  made  to  show  the  immense  quantities  of  water,  or  other 
solvents,  necessary  to  efTect  the  complete  solution  of  a  remedy 
when  carried  up  to  the  higher  dilutions.  But  we  do  not  require 
such  impossible  quantities  as  they  assert,  for  we  always  use  frac- 
tional parts  of  the  solution  at  each  sta^e  of  the  process,  and  thus 
rise  to  any  conceivable  degree  of  dilution,  with  a  very  moderate 
quantity  of  the  solvent.  As  to  any  other  bearing  these  calculations 
can  have  on  the  subject,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  for  if  it  is  at- 
tempted to  show  by  them  the  want  of  medicinal  influence  because 
of  liie  minute  sub-division,  they  must  reason  in  a  drcky  by  first 
couvertly  assuming  what  is  to  be  proved,  that  ii^mtdy  mimUe  atoms 
cannot  affect  the  vital  economy,  and  after  an  elaborate  calculation, 
to  establish  what  is  freely  admitted,  that  our  medicines  are  frequently 
in  the  form  of  infinitely  minute  atoms,  sapierUly  draw  the  conclusion 
with  which  they  started,  "  that  therefore  infinitely  mimUeatoms  can* 
not  c^ect  the  vitaj,  economy.'*^ 

Mathematics  demonstrate  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  and 
therefore  proves  there  must  be  a  medicinal  atom  in  every  tangible 
portion  of  our  dilutions.  A  shallow  reasoner  of  this  mathematical 
school  asserts  that  Hahnemann,  ^'  by  his  favorite  maxim,  ^similia,' 
&c.,  negatives  that  axiom  of  natural  philosophy  which  teaches  that 
like  causes  produce  like  effects.'^  ^'By  his  notion,  that  inert  sub* 
stances  become  medicinal  in  infinitisimally  small  doses,  he  sets  at 
defiance  the  teaching  of  Euclid,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a 
part."  The  first  clause,  relating  to  the  law  of  similias,  is'altogether 
a  false  assumption,  arising  from  want  of  comprehending  its  nature, 
for  it  is  on  that  axiom  the  law  may  be  said  to  be  based.  The 
remedy  does  produce  on  the  healthy  effects  like  to  those  of  the 
causa  morbi,  to  which  it  is  curatively  adapted,  and  when  applied 
to  remove  those  symptoms,  it  affects  the  di^ased  organs  in  a  similar 
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manner;  bat  the  two  impressioDS  cannot  co-exist,  and  one  supplants 
the  other.  As  to  the  ai^ument  deduced  from  Euclid,  one  not  too 
obtuse  to  cross  the  pons  asinorum  of  that  author,  must  perceive  that 
a  science  adapted  to  estimate  exteiision  and  bulky  cannot  be  applied 
to  ascertain  the  relative  intensity  of  effects  resulting  especially  from 
vital  forces.  But  TuUurey  if  this  logic  be  correct,  also  sets  Euclid 
at  defiance.  '^  Fluid  mercury  has  been  swallowed  in  ounces  and 
pounds  without  producing  any  serious  evil ;  yet  there  are  undoubted 
examples  of  persons  inhabiting  places  in  which  a  quantity  of  this 
metal  was  kept,  having  become  violently  afiected  by  the  ^nfinitisi* 
mal'  dose  of  it  that  found  its  way,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  into 
the  air  they  breathed."  (See  Orfila,  Buchner  and  Percival,  Hen- 
derson's letter  to  Forbes.)  Many  other  examples  of  a  similar  na- 
ture could  be  adduced,  but  this  we  deem  alone  sufficient. 

Mathematical,  as  well  as  all  other  sound  reasoning,  is  nothing 
more  than  an  arrangement  oi  facts y  (for  even^  correct  induction 
becomes  a  fact,)  bearing  such  an  obvious  senal  relation  to  each 
other,  that  the  last^c/  of  the  series,  the  inference  or  demonstration, 
must  cany  a  conviction  of  its  correctness  to  the  mind.  If  the  data 
assumed,  or  any  one  of  the  inferences  in  the  series,  is  false,  the  re- 
sult is  erroneous.  This  is  displayed  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Lardner, 
who  demonstrated  by  cakuldtion  tiie  impossibility  of  crossing  the 
Atlantic  in  steamships  about  one  month  before  its  successful  accom- 
plishment. 

As  well  might  this  science  be  applied  to  ascertain  the  results  of 
chemical  reactions,  or  to  prove  their  truth  or  fallacy,  as  to  employ 
it  to  veriiy  or  annul  any  fact  observed  in  medicine;  and  the  science 
of  homoeopathv  cannot,  with  any  greater  propriety,  be  subjected  to 
the  test  o{  matnematical  reasoning  man  those  of  chemistry,  geology, 
mineralo^,  &c.,  but  depends  for  its  authenticity  solely,  like  the 
truth  of  innumerable  facts  in  the  natural  sciences,  on  the  veracity 
and  intelligence  of  the  observers,  and  can  only  be  proved,  if  doubted, 
bv  repeating  their  experiments  and  observations  under  precisely 
sfmUar  circumstances.  It  is  not  a  science  of  fallacious  inferences, 
like  its  elder  rival,  "  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,"  but 
an  embodiment  of  accurately  observed  facts,  a  hundred  times  re- 
peated and  confirmed  by  sagacious  observers,  and  undoubtedly  has 
as  much  inherent  evidence  of  its  truth  as  the  other  sciences  which 
are  based  upon  observation  and  experience. 

Indeed,  die  strongest  corroborative  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
homoBopathic  law  is  to  be  found  in  the  repeated  cures  efiected  by 
remedies  selected  according  to  its  requirements ;  just  as  analysis 
and  synthesis  in  chemistry,  or  the  proving  of  an  arithmetical  pro- 
blem by  reversing  the  calculation  mutually  demonstrate  each  other. 

Yet  our  assailants  deny  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  practical 
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experience,  alleging,  that  when  we  cure,  it  is  either  an  accidental 
coincidence,  or  the  recuperative  power  of  nature,  and  state  that 
every  empiric  appeals  to  experience.  What  value  are  we  then  to 
place  upon  theirs  ?  when  they  themselves  have  profited  repeatedly 
by  the  rude  experience  of  these  pioneers  of  medicine.  Laudanum, 
paregoric,  and  a  host  of  other  remedies  they  employ,  were  first  in- 
troduced into  their  practice  by  quacks.  And  a  celebrated  example 
occurred  in  this  city  of  the  revival  of  a  remedy  they  had  abandoned 
as  useless — sarsaparilla,  for  the  cure  of  scrofula,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Swaim, 
a  well  known  empiric,  whose  certificates  bear  the  signatures  of 
some  of  the  most  noted  members  of  the  allopathic  branch  of  the 
profession. 

This  new-blown  confidence  in  the  curative  powers  of  nature,  on 
which  they  and  their  predecessors  for  centuries  have  had  no  pre- 
vious reliance,  has  become  to  the  initiated^  and  if  you  will,  the 
experienced  among  them,  the  principal  source  of  dependence  in  the 
management  of  disease.  The  celebrated  Skoda  of  Vienna,  is  at 
the  head  of  a  sect  of  the  orthodox  school  which  has  recently  come 
into  existence,  who  profess  to  be  almost  entirely  sceptical  as  to  the 
remedial  powers  of  medicines,  and  substitute  what  tbey  believe  to 
be  inert  agents,  such  as  the  extract  of  the  gramina  or  grasses,  even 
in  acute  pneumonia^  and  other  violent  diseases,  leaving  the  patient, 
as  they  suppose,  to  the  unaided  or  uninterrupted  powers  of  nature. 
And  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  (the  legitimists)  this  eminent  auscul- 
tator  loses  fewer  patients  with  this  disease  in  the  General  Hospital 
of  Vienna  than  when  pursuing  the  former  raiionaly  orthodox  treat- 
ment. This  expectant  method  has,  however,  been  tried  before.  M. 
Grisolle,  in  1840,  treated  eleven  cases  of  pneumonia,  by  simple 
confinement  to  bed,  rigid  diet,  pectoral  ptisans^  and  rarely  a  mild 
laxative,  as  castor  oil;  Si  recovered  by  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day. 
"  Nine  out  of  the  eleven  cases  had  reached  the  stage  of  red  hepati- 
zation before  the  treatment  commenced."  M.  Biet  treated  for  a 
whole  year,  it  is  said,  all  the  'pneumonic  cases  that  came  into  his 
wards,  with  emollient  drinks  and  cataplasms  alone ;  ^^  and  the  mor- 
tality was  very  inconsiderable."  M.  Magendie  employs  no  other 
treatment  in  this  disease.  (See  Trait6  Pratique  de  la  Fneumonse, 
p.  560.) 

And  Forbes  states  as  evidence  of  the  recuperative  powers  of  nature, 
on  a  grand  scale,  an  incident  that  occurred  to  himself,  when,  in 
charge  of  a  large  body  of  men,  he  ^^had  occasion  to  treat  an  epi- 
demic diarrhoea,  of  considerable  violence,  but  not  dangerous. 
Finding  his  patients  recover  as  fast  under  one  as  another  of  several 
methods  of  treatment  adopted,"  it  occurred  to  him  to  try  one  step 
further:  ^'Accordindy,  we  put  half  of  our  remaining  patients  on  a 
course  of  orthodox  physic,"  and  half  on  ^^Jbur  in  the  shape  of  bread 
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piUs ;  and  it  puzzled  us  sadly  to  say  which  was  the  most  success- 
ful treatment." 

It  puzzles  us  equally  to  understand  bow  flour  and  bread  can  be 
thus,  by  one  who  would  be  thought  a  cogent  reasoner,  assumed  to 
be  identical,  the  latter  having  undergone  the  process  of  fermenta- 
don,  and  being  originally  a  mixture  of  muriate  of  soda  (valuable  for 
diarrhoeas)  of  yeast  containing  the  Lupidine  of  the  hop  and  of  flour ; 
but  this  is  only  a  small  sample  of  allopathic  precision  in  their  rea- 
sonings on  homoeopathy.  Nor  can  the  expectant  practice  above 
cited,  be  deemed  by  a  logician,  a  kaving  the  case  to  ncUure;  ptisans^ 
cataplasms^  emollient  drinks^  castor  oil^  and  even  grass  pUls^  may 
have  an  intrinsic  power,  unsuspected  by  these  crude  and  inefficient 
allopathic  observers. 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  ioin  issue  with  this  writer,  (Forbes,)  as 
be  has  been  most  fully  and  ably  answered  by  Professor  Henderson 
in  his  "  Letter  to  Dr.  Forbes ;"  his  arguments  are  more  generally 
specious  than  solid,  and  he  indulges  himself  illogically  in  flat  de- 
nials of  facts  that  have  been  established  and  confirmed  by  numerous 
witnesses.  Yet,  the  inference  he  wished  us  to  adduce  from  the 
&ct  above  stated  is  a  weapon  that  cuts  both  ways,  but  tells  much 
more  heavily  upon  the  old  than  the  new  mode  of  treatment. 

The  argument  has  frequently  been  urged  against  homoeopathy, 
that  our  cures  are  the  work  of  nature.  But  we  are  prepared  to  ad- 
vance further  even  than  these  gentlemen,  and  express  our  belief 
that  all  cures  must  be  produced  by  her  recuperative  energies, 
whether  left  to  herself,  or  whether  aided  or  opposed  (as  they  too 
frequently  are)  by  medication.  The  vital  forces  are  the  efncient 
cause  of  cure,  for  ^^  medicamentum  non  agunt  in  cadaver."  But 
such  is  often  the  deranged  action  of  these  forces,  that  we  do  not 
believe  she  is  competent,  in  all  or  even  the  larger  portion  of  in- 
stances, unaided,  to  efiect  a  cure,  and  especially  in  chronic  dis- 
eases. 

The  symptoms  of  a  disease  are  the  result  of  certain  pathological 
derangements  of  one  or  more  organs,  tissues,  or  systems ;  and  the 
sensible  efiects  and  changes  thus  produced,  whether  discoverable  by 
ordinary  observation,  by  auscultation,  or  the  investigations  of  am- 
mal  chemistry,  indicate  an  efibrt  of  the  vital  forces  to  restore  the 
laboring  organs  to  their  healthy  tone  and  action;  this  may  be 
effected,  in  some  instances,  by  these  unaided  energies ;  but  where 
nature  fails,  as  she  too  often  wiU,  remedial  agents  can  assist  her  if 
applied  in  the  requisite  direction  and  degree  of  power,  and  this  is 
invariably  done  in  effecting  a  homoeopathic  cure,  whether  of  acute 
or  chrome  disease.  The  symptoms  and  pathological  condition, 
will  inform  us  what  organ  or  tissue  is  affected,  and  to  what  extent, 
and  a  remedy  that  acts  in  a  similar  manner  on  these  organs,  we 
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know  from  repeated  experience,  where  there  could  be  no  possibility 
of  doubt,  will  aid  in  bringing  about  that  salutary  crisis  to  which  all 
the  recuperative  efforts  of  nature  lead.  To  oppose  this  crisis  by 
remedies  that  aim  to  produce  even  temporary  derangements  in 
^ererd  organs  from  those  affected,  is  to  weaken  the  power  of  re- 
sistance on  her  part,  by  diverting  a  portion  of  the  vital  energies 
from  the  deranged  organ  to  defend  this  new  assault  on  others  not 
previously  disordered.  The  effects  of  drugs  and  morbific  poisons 
on  the  system,  is  to  disturb  the  balance  of  the  vital  forces,  by  ex- 
citing a  powerful  reaction  against  the  pernicious  influence  they 
exert  on  the  organism,  which  must  be  more  or  less  prolonged  before 
the  healthful  equilibrium  can  be  restored,  to  which  all  their  efforts 
tend.  Thus,  where  a  morbid  poison  or  other  catisa  morbi  is  pro- 
ducing its  primary  action  on  the  organs  it  is  peculiarly  calculated 
to  impress,  these  forces  react  against  it,  and  firequently  with  success, 
unaided,  after  a  severe  and  painful  struggle ;  nut  if  they  are  too 
feeble,  death  must  ensue,  unless  they  can  be  rallied  with  renovated 
vigor.  Now  this,  as  before  remarked,  we  believe,  cannot  be 
achieved  by  remedies  that  exhaust  the  vital  energies  by  powerful 
impressions  made  on  organs  remote  from  those  previously  assailed, 
but  by  remedies  that  act  on  the  law  of  similars,  so  attenuated  as  to 
arouse  these  failing  energies  without  exhaustion,  causing,  as  it 
were,  a  reaction  parallel  to  that  required  to  remove  the  morbid 
impression,  and  thus  restore  the  equilibrium.  As  two  ideas  can- 
not occupy  the  sensorium  at  the  same  time,  so  two  physical  sensa- 
tions, pleasurable  or  painful,  cannot  be  at  once  experienced  in  the 
same  oman ;  for  one  will  preponderate  over  or  be  lost  in  the  other, 
especialfy  if  nearly  allied.  So  perhaps  is  the  action  of  remedies  on 
a  diseased  organ,  when  selected  und^r  the  therapeutic  law  of  rimi- 
lars,  the  two  impressions  cannot  co-exist ;  the  one  supplants  the 
other,  the  equilibrium  of  the  vital  forces  is  restored,  and  health 
results. 

The  attenuations  of  Hahnemann  approach  to  the  ultimate  mole- 
cules more  nearly  than  has  ever  been  done  by  any  previous  pro- 
cess, approximating  them  to  the  character  of  the  imponderabliae, 
(light,  heat,  electricity,  &c.,)  giving  them  almost  the  same  power 
of  permeating  the  human  system  without  disorganizing  it,  and  en- 
abhng  them  to  reach  at  once  the  precise  seat  of  disease,  to  which 
we  are  led  by  the  symptoms  in  dieir  selection.  This  is  lucidly 
illustrated  by  Dr.  Jocylin  in  his  "  Principles  of  Homoeopathy.*' 
Even  the  precision  directed  by  Hahnemann,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  efiecting  an  accurate  and  minute  division  of  the  particles,  has 
been  a  fruitful  but  puerile  theme  of  ridicule  with  the  little  minds 
that  have  assailed  him  and  his  brilliant  discoveries.  We  several 
times  glanced  at  the  prevalent  medical  scepticism  of  the  day,  which 
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vre  deem  is  mainly  owing  to  the  want  of  any  settled  principles  in  (alio* 
pathic)  therapeutics,  and  to  the  imperfect  knowledge  heretofore 
attained  of  the  powers  and  effects  of  drugs  on  the  system,  both  in 
health  and  disease.  These  deficiencies  homoeopathy  has  in  a  great 
measure  supplied,  and  hence  there  is  no  scepticism  among  her  fol- 
lowers. On  the  contrary,  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  its 
truth  ;  though  ours  is  not  a  blind  faUhy  but  one  based  on  ample 
evidence.  We  have  practised  physic  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  larger  portion  of  which  (fourteen  years)  we  are  proud  to  say  as 
one  of  the  maligned  homceopathists,  and  we  can  aver  without 
hesitation,  that  we  should  prefer  to  stand  before  the  tribunal  of 
posterity,  if  so  destined,  as  one  of  the  humblest  of  the  reformers  of 
medicine,  than  to  fill  the  proudest,  the  most  elevated  station  that 
allopathy  can  confer  upon  its  votaries. 

But  to  return:  if  there  is  no  faith  to  be  placed  in  medicine,  as 
these  sceptical  gentlemen  insinuate,  what  must  be  the  awful  re- 
sponsibility of  the  allopathic  portion  of  the  profession,  who  have 
for  centuries  been  administering  poisoaous  drugs,  which  are  finally 
discovered  by  them  to  have  aided  largely  in  the  work  of  death — 
perhaps  as  disastrous  in  results  as  '^  war,  pestilence,  and  famine^' 
combined.  Yet  Malthas  has  unaccountably  overlooked  among  the 
agents  for  preventing  excess  of  population,  this  destructive  mflu- 
ence  of  medicine,  though  Hahnemann  has  been  denounced  as 
uttering  '^  atrocious  calumnies"  for  declaring  a  fact  that  is  boldly 
asserted  by  Forbes,  and  admitted  by  other  allopathists. 

Barhaave  says  of  this  '^  beneficent  and  glorious  system,^^  as  the 
editor  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  terms  allopathy :  "  If  we  compare 
the  good  which  half  a  dozen  le^timate  children  of  .^culapius 
have  done  on  earth  since  the  origin  of  medicine,  with  the  evils 
with  which  so  many  doctors  have  overwhelmed  the  human  race,  it 
will  be  considered,  no  doubt,  to  have  been  much  better  that  the 
world  never  knew  any  thing  of  medical  men." 

Schmalzj  another  distinguished  allopath,  remarks  that  ^'  Medi- 
cine destroys  more  persons  than  it  saves." 

SSeseTy  another  allopath,  says,  that  <'  in  the  present  state  of 
medical  practice,  patients  should  guard  themselves  from  physicians 
as  fi'om  the  most  dangerous  poisons." 

Bergkj  another,  declares:  "  The  history  of  medicine  proves  that 
persons  have  been  correct  in  saying  that  millions  of  men  have 
fallen  under  the  blows  of  the  physician,"  &c.  We  could  extend 
these  quotations,  but  they  will  suffice  to  show  that  Hahnemann  is 
not  alone  in  his  denunciations  of  allopathy,  but  has  orthodox  war- 
lant  for  his  assertions. 

In  conclusion,  we  fear  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  justice  to  our 
subject,  but  our  limits  forbid  entering  more  into  detail;  we  must 
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close  our  observations  with  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  future  pros- 
pects of  homoeopathy.  It  must  be  obvious  to  you,  that  the  great 
regeneration  of  medicine,  now  in  action,  is  emmently  progressive, 
and  that  the  time  must  arrive  when  those  and  their  successors 
who  oppose  its  advancement,  will  iind  the  position  of  things 
similar  to  that  described  by  Dr.  Balfour,  of  Edinburg,  (an  enemj 
to  the  system,)  as  having  already  occurred  in  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions. .  He  says,  *^  that  no  youns  physician  settling  in  Austria, 
can  hope  to  make  his  bread,  unless,  at  least,  prepared  to  treat 
homoeopathically  if  requested."  But  in  order  that  this  brilliant 
triumph  may  be  achieved,  every  homoeopathist  is  bound  to  exert 
all  his  energies  to  advance  the  cause  with  unity  of  purpose  and  the 
avoidance  of  a  spirit  of  recrimination;  and  this  leacls  us  to  say  a  few 
words  respecting  eclecticism^  a  term  that  has  been  latterly  used  as 
one  of  reproach  amongst  us,  and  not  unfrequently  misapplied.  The 
eclectic  is  one  who,  without  settled  principles,  will  adopt  any  and 
every  mode  of  practice,  whether  it  be  homoeopathy,  allopathy,  or 
hydropathy,  as  may  best  suit  the  whim  of  the  passing  hour ;  in  an 
individual  professing  to  be  a  homoeopath,  it  evinces  a  want  of  abiding 
confidence  in  the  great  therapeutic  law,  or  ignorance  of  its  proper 
application,  and  if  persisted  in,  he  becomes  a  proper  subject  of  me- 
dical ostracism.  But  we  should  not  include  in  this  denunciation, 
one  who  selects  his  remedies  invariably  with  reference  to  that  law, 
even  if  he  employs  drop  doses  of  ttio^A^  tinctures  or  large  fractional 
parts  of  grams.  According  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  urging 
this  rather  invidiously  against  their  brethren,  and  would  thus  attempt 
to  establish  a  standard  of  orthodoxy y  based  on  the  degree  of  attenu- 
ation of  remedies,  even  Hahnemann  and  his  early  disciples  were 
censurable;  for  they  commenced  in  this  manner,  and  gradually  rose 
to  hi^er  attenuations,  as  experience  proved  their  utility ;  indeed, 
most  have  been  led  in  this  path  in  their  earlier  career.  We  wish, 
however,  to  be  distinctly  understood,  as  advocating  generallyy  the 
liigher,  even  not  excepting  the  highest  dilutions,  believing  them  to 
accord  more  truly  with  the^purest  principles  of  homoeopathy.  Avoid- 
ing contentions,  to  advance  the  great  reform  should  be  our  chief 
aim,  by  careful  experiments  and  observations.  A  number  of  reme- 
dies imperfectly  known  to  the  allopathist,  are  yet  unproved. 

The  physiological  action  of  medicines — on  what  organs,  tissues, 
nervous  plexuses  and  ganglions,  their  peculiar  influence  is  exerted, 
is  yet  a  comparatively  unexplored  re^on  of  research.  The  remodel- 
ing of  the  pathpgeinsis,  so  as  to  facilitate  its  study  and  application, 
die  re-proviang  of  many  remedies  already  known,  to  correct  and  re- 
move redun&ncies,  are  all  important  fields  of  labor.  The  last  im- 
E>rtant  work  has  been  performed  already  to  some  extent,  by  the 
omoeopathic  Society  of  Vienna,  which  has  subjected  ^^the  materia 
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medica  of  Hahnemann  to  a  rigid  experimental  scrutiny."      '<  The 
members  meet,  and  to  each  is  given  a  portion  of  the  medicine  to  be 
exprimented  ^th,  without  telling  him  what  that  medicine  is.  At  home 
tbey  take  this  medicine  in  vanous  doses,  and  write  down  all  the 
effects  they  have  observed ;  they  then  meet  again,  and  read  over  the 
symptoms  it  has  produced  on  him.    Thus  there  is  obtained  a  series 
of  testimonies  from  well  qualified  and   independent  observers. 
They  have  found  that  the  general  results  of  Hahnemann's  provings 
are  perfectly  accurate,  and  have  expressed  their  admiration  of  his 
skill  as  an  experimenter  and  faithful  describer  of  his  experiments." 
— British  Journal  of  Homoeopathy,  p.  8,  January,  1846.)    These 
provings  are  an  irrefutable  answer  to  the  puerile,  prejudiced,  and 
ignorantly  conducted  experimentsofAndral,  Double,  Louis,  Fleury, 
and  Jorg,  who  deny  the  truth  of  the  results  obtained  by  Hahne- 
mann.    Their  entire  incompetency  to  the  task  tiiey  assumed,  has 
been  amply  proved  in  the  "first  volume  of  the  Journal  Homceo- 
patique  de  Paris,"  and  by  Dr.  Curie,  an  eye-witness,  in  his  account 
of  these  trials.    Jorg,  contrary  to  the  others,  obtained  a  great  num- 
ber of  symptoms,  but,  as  he  (UlegeSj  not  those  recorded  by  Hahne- 
mann.    Allopathists  have  hitherto  used  nit.  potass  in  inflammation, 
and  I'anrocerasus  in  bronchial  diseases,  and  asafoetida  in  hysteria. 
Prof.  Jorg  having  experimented  with  them  on  the  healthy,  said,  "we 
dare  not  prescribe  tiiese  remedies  in  these  affections,  because  they 
produce  them  an  healthy  persons. ^^    (See  Dr.  Neidhard's  answer  to 
the  homoeopathic  delusion  of  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes.)    When  he  found 
this  announcement  supported  homoeopathy,  he  endeavored,  with 
characteristic  insincerity,  to  retract  it,  but  too  late.    This  alone  will 
annul  his  testimony  with  the  candid,  and  is  a  parallel  with  Bailly's 
duplicity  in  allowmg  none  but  what  he  deemed  incurable  to  be 
treated  homoeopathically  in  his  wards,  and  then  falsdy  asserting 
there  were  no  cures  efiected,  for  Dr.  Curie,  who  was  present, 
aflirmed  the  contrary,  and  appealed  to  Dr.  Bailly's  private  register ^ 
which  he  decUned  producing,  alleging  it  was  lost  or  mislaid. 

The  result  woula  have  been  different,  had  these  physicians  pur- 
sued the  upright  and  candid  course  of  Dr.  Tessier,  physician  to  the 
hospital  "  Samt  Marguerite,"  attached  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  who  has 
recently  made  mwatehvX  honest  trials  of  our  remedies  in  his  wards, 
and  after  consmtine  our  practical  writers,  and  pursuing  his  experi- 
ments for  six  monms,  he  became  so  thoroughly  convmced  of  the 
truth  of  homoeopathy,  thai  for  two  years  past  he  has  employed  no 
other  method  in  the  wards  under  his  care^  during  which  period  he 
lost  bat  one  patient  with  pneumonia  under  homoeopathic  treatment. 
He  has  published  his  experience  with  our  method  in  pneumonia 
and  cho^ra. 
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Permit  us,  finally,  to  reiterate,  in  view  of  tbe  past  and  present 
condition  of  the  science  of  medicine,  in  its  transition  to  a  more 
perfect  degree  of  development,  that  a  vast  amount  of  intellectual 
labor  is  stOl  necessal^  to  achieve  perfection;  and  that  much  ardent 
inquiry  and  devotion  is  required  of  its  votaries.  An  extensive 
field  of  investigation  is  before  us,  gentlemen.  Think  not  we  have 
entered  the  penetralia  of  science  when  we  have  acquired  all  that  is 
at  present  known.  Our  medical  career,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
may  be  compared  to  the  approach  of  the  celebrated  temples  of 
Thebes  and  Dendera — after  progressing  through  a  long  avenue  of 
successively  varying  fantastic  collossi,  we  have  been  permitted  to 
enter  the  propyllon — ^the  magnificent  vestibule — but  far  beyond  us 
yet  are  the  obscure  recesses  of  the  stupendous  temple,  adorned  with 
its  mysterious  hieroglyphs,,  and  the  veil  not  withdrawn  firom  the 
arcana,  that  have  never  been  revealed  to  mortal  eye.  Yet,  thanks  to 
the  distinguished  Champollion  of  medicine,  we  have  a  key  that  will 
enable  us  to  decypher  its  mystic  symbols,  if  we,  and  our  successors, 
will  strenuously  devote  ourselves  to  the  task.  It  may  be  painful 
and  laborious,  but  a  rich  reward  will  attend  its  fruition ! 
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Gbntleuen  of  the  State  Medical  Sooiety! 
Ladies  akd  Gezttleicen  ! 

The  age  in  which  we  live  has  been  so  often  styled  the 
^  Age  of  Wonders"  that  it  is  beginning  to  tire  a  little  of  the 
appellation.  Speeches,  disconrses,  addresses  and  sermons 
without  nnmbet  have  found  "  the  progress  of  the  age"  the 
meet  fruitful  as  well  as  the  most  acceptable  topic,  and  have 
viewed  it  in  its  present,  its  retrospective  and  its  prospective 
relations.  The  past  has  been  summoned  as  a  witness,  that 
its  paltry  achievements  might  serve  as  a  foil  for  the  dazzling 
splendors  of  our  o\vn  day,  and  the  prophetic  imagination  has 
found  no  difficulty  in  creating  a  future  which  in  turn  should 
pale  the  ineffectual  fires  of  the  present. 

We  have  been  told,  ad  nauseam^  of  the  wondrous,  giant 
force  of  steam ;  have  been  shown  its  prodigies  of  labor  per- 
formed from  the  draining  of  a  sea  to  the  manufacture  of  a 
pin ;  have  been  transported  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  upon 
its  arms,  and  have  listened  to  a  whisper  no  longer  &int, 
which  intimates  that  its  reign  is  over  and  demands  that  its 
inconvenient  fires  and  its  cumbrous  and  explosive  kettles  shall 
yield  to  some  compacter,  readier  and  more  manageable  mo- 
tive power.  We  have,  most  of  us,  witnessed  the  first  out- 
birth,  the  growth  and  perfection  of  the  railroad,  on  which 
as  on  the  talismanic  carpet  of  the  Eastern  tale,  we  take  a 
confident  seat  to  be  transported  at  once  whithersoever  we 
will.  We  have  heard,  and  some  of  us  can  remember,  the 
snail-like  pace  at  which  our  ancestors  were  content  to  travel, 
and  with  complacent  pity  for  the  little  use  they  were  able  to 
make  of  life,  can  demand  for  ourselves  and  our  children 


some  still  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  mode  of  amiihilatiiig 
time  and  space,  and  of  assimilating  the  life  in  the  flesh  to 
that  of  the  spirit.  The  electric  telegraph,  that  pulse  of  the 
world  that  laughs  to  scorn  the  feat  of  earth-girdling  Ariel, 
has  not  failed  to  furnish  its  quota  of  wonderment  and  ap- 
plause, and  its  expensive  and  unsightij  wires  are  already 
loading  every  passing  breeze  with  cries  to  the  philosophers 
to  relieve  the  landscape  of  their  deformity  and  themselves 
of  an  oflSce,  which  air,  earth  and  water  have  special  com- 
mission to  falfll.  Skeletons  of  steel  with  neVer-tiring  joints, 
surpass  the  miracles  of  the  mountebank  of  old  and  furnish 
from  exhaustless  jaws  whole  leagues,  not  of  ribbons  only, 
but  of  woven  cloth,  and  the  wardrobe  of  a  queen  may  be 
purchased  with  the  dowry  of  a  village  maid.  The  world 
has  been  made  happier,  wiser,  better.  Its  strides  in  all 
that  relates  to  social  intercourse,  to  a  superior  natural  hu- 
manity, to  all  that  is  included  in  that  most  significant  and 
untranslatable  of  words,  comfort^  have  been  enormous — ^the 
handle  of  Death's  scythe  has  been  shortened ;  he  no  longer 
takes  the  same  expansive  sweep  and  a  few  sands  have  been 
added  to  his  remorseless  glass. 

These  things  we  have  heard,  and,  with  hearts  responsive 
to  human  welfare,  have  joined  in  the  universal  shout  of  joy 
and  gladness,  and  of  praise  to  Him  who  is  the  Author  of 
All.  But  we  have  had  a  cause  of  rejoicing  unknown  to  many 
of  those  about  us.  We  who  have  witnessed  and  welcomed  the 
first  gray  streaks  of  dawn  in  the  medical  art ;  who  have  faith 
that  the  morning  has  come,  whose  effulgent  mid-day  shall 
bless  the  world  with  a  true  therapeutic  art,  and  chase  the 
shades  of  suffering,  disease  and  death  to  their  darkest  cor- 
ners— ^we  have  indeed  a  source  of  joy  in  the  present  un- 
known to  others,  and  an  end  in  life  worth  living  for.  It  is 
this  common  bond,  the  possession  of  this  common  treasure, 
and  the  desire  to  impart  it  as  an  inestimable  boon  to  the 
whole  human  race,  that  has  drawn  us  &om  our  business  and 
our  homes  to-day  and  gathered  us  into  a  social  union,  never, 
I  trust,  to  be  broken.  It  is  this  common  glimpse  of  the 
future  of  medicine,  as  gloiious   and  beneficent  as  its  past 


has  been  disastrous  and  destructive,  that  encourages  us,  in 
the  midst  of  opposition,  obloquy  and  persecution,  to  hold  on 
our  way  in  hope,  looking  to  the  end,  when  our  labor  shall 
receive  its  due  reward.  It  is  our  Faith  in  Homoeopathy  as 
a  revelation  of  the  True  in  Nature,  that  makes  us  brothers, 
not  for  a  day  only,  but  for  ever. 

The  discoveries  of  Hahnemann  have  now  been  half  a 
century  before  the  world,  and  so  far  from  fading  or  becoming 
antiquated,  as  has  been  the  inexorable  fate  of  medical  the- 
ories heretofore,  they  were  never  fresher  nor  more  vigorous 
than  they  are  to  day.  But  they  have  been  misrepresented 
or  not  understood;  both  malice  and  ignorance  have  been 
busy  with  them,  and  at  the  risk  of  relating  a  twice-told  tale, 
I  ask  your  attention,  for  a  few  moments,  to  a  consideration  of 
the  essential  point  announced  by  Hahnemann,  and  which 
constitutes  the  ground- work  of  Homoeopathy. 

The  great  end  of  Practical  Medicine  is  to  furnish  the 
physician,  as  he  stands  at  the  bedside  ot  his  patient,  with  an 
answer  to  two  qiiestions :  1.  What  is  the  matter?  2.  What 
will  help?  The  first  is  the  province  of  Diagnostics;  the 
second  of  Therapeutics.  What  has  medicine  hitherto  done 
for  the  solution  of  these  two  questions  ?  How  has  she  en- 
abled the  physician  to  answer  them,  to  what  extent,  and  with 
what  results  ? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  practically,  the  second  of  these 
questions  is  by  &r  the  more  important  and  that  the  solution 
of  the  first  is  only  desirable,  as  a  ndatter  of  scientific  curiosity, 
or  as  it  tends  to  assist  in  the  elucidation  of  the  second.  Had 
the  physician  an  instinct  that  would  lead  him,  on  sight  of  the 
patient  merely,  to  an  infallible  remedy  for  his  disorder,  or  were 
there  a  special  revelation  to  the  same  effect,  it  is  plain  that 
to  enquire  what  was  the  matter,  would  be  a  superfluous  waste 
of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nicest  investigation  and 
most  accurate  determination  of  the  morbid  sensations  of  the 
patient  and  of  the  internal  changes  in  his  economy,  might  be 
had  without  advancing  one  step  towards  ascertaining  what 
would  relieve  him,  and  would  be,  practically^  so  far  as  the 
relief  of  suffering  was  concerned,  of  not  the  slightest  avail. 
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Bat  the  first  question  is  far  easier  of  solution  than  the  second  ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  difficultj  to  ascertain  the 
symptoms  of  the  patient,  to  palpate  and  percuss  his  body,  to 
listen  to  the  various  signs  of  disease  within,  and  from  these 
data  to  infer  the  state  of  the  internal  organs.  The  proper  use 
of  the  senses,  the  revelations  of  the  scalpel  and  dissecting 
table,  and  the  study  of  Physiology,  will  do  much  towards 
furnishing  an  answer  to  this  question ;  but,  as  to  what  will 
help— among  all  the  forces  of  nature,  to  determine  which  will 
lend  its  beneficent  aid  at  the  impending  crisis  and  restore 
order  and  harmony  where  all  is  disease  and  threatened  death — 
this  is  indeed  a  problem  of  far  greater  and  more  appalling 
difiSculty.  There  is  no  golden  thread  in  this  bewildering 
labyrinth — the  plants  and  minerals  that  lie  in  such  lavish 
profusion  around  us  are  labelled  by  no  kind  hand  to  indicate 
their  use — the  eye  detects  no  visible  link  between  the  symp- 
toms  of  disease  and  the  powers  of  the  material  world.  The 
case  seems  hopeless  without  a  revelation.  It  is  no  wonder* 
then,  if  physicians,  earnest,  zealous  seekers  after  truth,  as 
many  of  them  have  been,  should  have  abandoned,  in  despair, 
the  prospect  of  this  most  desirable  consummation,  and  should 
have  devoted  all  their  time  and  talents  to  the  more  promising 
field  of  Diagnostics.  And  such  has  been  the  case ;  the  history 
of  Medicine  for  the  last  hundred  years,  with  a  few  accidental 
exceptions,  derives  all  that  is  brilliant  in  it  fr(»m  thelnsti-e  of 
discoveries  in  this  department  of  practical  medicine,  and  from 
the  splendor  of  researches  exclusively  physiological.  These 
haVe  not  been  few  nor  far  between ;  and  when  we  review  the 
names  and  remember  the  contributions  of  Sydenham,  Hunter 
and  Haller,  of  Pinel,  Andral  and  Louis,  of  Oken,  Wagner, 
Bischoff,  Ilufeland  and  Schonlein,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge 
that  they  have  done  all  that  men  could  do,  and  feel  a  senti- 
ment of  gratitude  that  we,  too,  are  members  of  a  profession 
that  has  the  privilege  of  claiming  sucli  illustrious  ornaments. 
But,  alas  I  these  brilliant  discoveries,  these  glowing  gems 
fk-esh  from  Nature's  laboratory,  while  they  sparkle  upon  the 
brow  of  the  fortnnate  finder  and  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
•nfferiug  that  nightly  tosaes  the  sleepleM  patient  from  side  to 


ride,  qaench  not  hi8  fevered  thirst  nor  ease  his  aching  head. 
They  can  but  cast  a  dim  and  flickering  light  npon  that  qnea- 
tion,  to  him,  to  humanity  the  most  important  of  all — ^What 
will  relieve? 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  medicine,  although 
despairing  of  a  perfect  solution  of  this  important  question,  has 
not  from  time  to  time  made  some  rude  attempts  to  evoke  an 
ianswer.  When  the  symptoms  were  superficial  and  of  such  a 
charactOT  that  they  admitted  of  an  opposite,  it  was  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  to  apply  the  remedy  on  the  prin- 
eiple  of  contraries.  Thus,  if  the  patient  felt  cold,  any  one  who 
had  been  relieved  from  cold  by  applying  warmth,  would 
suggest  the  application  of  hot  cloths  or  fomentations,  additional 
covering,  and  the  internal  administration  of  warm  drinks.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  patient  were  hot,  the  contrary  course 
would  be  resorted  to,  to  procure  relief.  But  a  case  would  soon 
present  itself  in  which  tlie.  remedy  was  not  so  easily  pointed 
out ;  what,  for  instance,  is  contrary  to  a  headache  or  a  tooth- 
ache, a  cough  or  a  lumbago?  Here  the  principle  of  contraries 
is  at  fault  in  its  direct  application  and  recourse  must  be  had 
to  an  intermediate  step — ^thus  if  the  headache,  the  toothache, 
the  cough  or  the  lumbago  be  conjectured  to  depend  upon  too 
heated  a  state  of  the  blood,  the  remedy  is  obvious — cool  it; 
if  npon  a  cold  state  of  the  fluids — warm  them ;  if  the  fluids 
are  too  thick — thin  them ;  if  too  thin — thicken  them.  By 
virtue  of  this  intermediate  step  and  a  little  ingenuity,  pre> 
scribing  becomes  again  easy,  but  unfortunately,  science  and 
certainty  vanish  and  the  prescription  that  the  same  patient 
will  receive,  is  determined,  not,  as  it  ought  to  be^  by  his 
taflerings,  but  by  the  particular  tlieory,  which  the  physician 
who  sees  him  may  adopt  respecting  tlie  origin,  the  hidden 
cause  or  the  conjectural  character  of  bis  malady. 

The  abeolute  necessity  for  this  intermediate  step  has  been 
the  cnree  and  blight  of  all  prepress  in  the  medical  art  What 
that  step  would  be,  would  depend,  as  it  is  easy  to  see,  not 
npon  any  fixed  rule,  but  npon  the  particular  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  doctor,  npon  his  iavorite  theories,  upon  the  cbaraeter 
^the  last  book  he  had  read  or  of  tike  last  ease  he  had  wma 
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upon  his  day  dreamfi,  nay,  upon  the  whimsey  of  the  moment. 
There  are  indeed  some  men  endowed  by  nature  with  sense 
strong  enough  to  perceive  the  absurdity  of  this  mode  of  pre- 
scribing, and  who  have  steadily  refused  to  admit  the  inter- 
mediate step  of  theory,  and,  calling  themselves  empirics,  have 
made  use  of  such  remedies  only  as  they  had  themselves  known 
to  do  good  in  similar  cases,  or  such  as  they  had  heard  to  be 
beneficial  in  the  experience  of  otiiers.  But  one  man  can  see 
but  a  few  cases  in  a  life-time,  and  even  could  he  see  a  thou- 
sandfold as  many,  time  would  still  fail  him  to  try  even  a 
tithe  of  the  remedies,  the  relative  virtue  of  which  he  might 
desire  to  test  in  a  particular  case.  His  prescription  will  be 
guided  by  the  remembrance  that  in  such  a  case  which  was 
somewhat  similar  to  the  one  in  hand,  such  a  remedy  did  good, 
or  that  Dr.  So-and-so  recommends  in  such  cases  the  employ- 
ment of  such-and-such  a  course,  which  he  thinks  he  will  try. 
There  is  no  relief  to  the  mind  aching  for  certainty  here — ten 
physicians  will  give  ten  prescriptions,  not  a  single  ingredient 
of  any  one  of  which  may  figure  in  the  others. 

And  this  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture  of  the  present  state 
of  the  medical  art.  It  has  at  various  times  made  various 
blind,  half-frantic  plunges,  in  various  directions,  in  search  of 
a  reliable  guide  in  therapeutics ;  now  struggling  to  establish 
a  system  of  specifics  for  diseases  of  the  same  name,  and  now 
abandoning  the  attempt  as  hopeless ;  now  endeavoring  to 
discover  a  single  panacea  for  all  disordei*s,  and  now  recom- 
mending all  remedies  in  every  disease,  and  from  the  accumu- 
lated chances  of  ages,  the  crush  of  systems  and  the  wreck  of 
theories,  preserving  more  by  blind  good  luck  than  intelligent 
intent,  a  few  true  indications  for  particular  groups  of  symp- 
toms. Thus,  the  savages  of  South  America  revealed  the 
powers  of  Peruvian  Bark  against  fever  and  ague,  which  their 
enlightened  compeers  have  used  about  as  intelligently  as  the 
savages  themselves,  prescribing  it,  as  they  received  the  lesson, 
indiscriminately  for  every  case  of  intermittent  fever,  no 
matter  how  various  the  phenomena  of  the  paroxysm,  nor  how 
different  the  character  of  the  affection,  if  it  only  presented  the 
appearance  of  intermittence.    This  monotony  of  prescription 
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was  fortimately  varied  by  a  similar  stumbling  upon  arsenic 
as  another  cmtirperiodicj  and  various  others  have  succeeded 
in  turn,  each  for  the  time  threatening  the  reign  of  its  prede- 
cessor, as  a  panacea  for  intermittents ;  but  these  successive 
revolutions  in  fashion  have  been  followed  by  no  attempt  to 
ascertain  whether  each  remedy  might  not  be  specific  to  a 
eertavrhform  of  fever,  and  by  no  endeavor  to  determine  this 
most  interesting  and  important  relation.  The  only  practical 
rule  that  has  resulted  from  the  accumulated  experience  of 
ages  and  from  the  throes  of  ^^  wisest  and  most  accomplished 
brains,  is — use  the  first  remedy  you  think  of  and  if  that  does 
not  help,  try  another. 

This  state  of  things  in  an  art  where  life  and  health  are  at 
stake — an  art,  in  which,  if  in  no  other,  certainty  the  highest 
is  desirable,  is  appalling  in  thought ;  how  much  more  in 
reality !  Imagine  yourself  for  a  moment  stretched  upon  a  bed 
in  a  hospital  ward.  ,The  high  ceiling,  the  whitewashed  walls, 
the  scrupulously  clean  bare  floors,  the  hushed  movements  of 
the  nurses,  and  the  quiet  stillness  of  the  place  inform  your 
bewildered  senses  where  you  are,  while  a  bed  at  the  distance 
of  a  yard  on  either  side,  with  its  clean  appointments  and  mute 
tenant,  imparts  the  unconscious  comfort  of  a  fellowship  in 
Buffering.  Tour  skin  bums  with  fever,  your  parched  tongue 
hangs  powerless  within  your  arid  mouth,  your  eyes  feel 
scorched  in  their  sockets  and  involuntarily  close  against  the 
light,  your  pulse  throbs  as  though  it  would  burst  the  channels 
which  confine  it,  and  your  brain  on  fire  is  just  playing  with 
the  fast  coming  shadows  of  delirium.  The  quiet  is  suddenly 
broken ;  you  hear  a  great  shuffling  of  feet  upon  the  stairway ; 
a  door  is  opened,  the  shuffle  enters  and  gravitates  around  your 
bed  into  a  busy  rustle.  You  half  open  your  languid  eyes  and 
turn  your  weary  head  to  behold  a  crowd  of  eager  faces, 
and  a  wilderness  of  eyes  all  gazing  into  yours,  and  the  delirious 
shapes  of  fancy  begin  to  take  on  a  more  substantial  form. 
"Gentlemen,"  says  a  voice,  "this  is  a  case  of  fever.  Fever, 
gentlemen,  is  simply  an  effort  on  the  part  of  nature  to  get  rid 
of  a  morbid  matter  which  has  obtruded  itself  upon  the  system ; 
unless  it  can  be  expelled,  death  will  ensue ;  our  business  is  to 
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let  natnre  alone ;  she  knows  what  she  is  abont,  and  if  we 
attempt  to  aid  her,  we  may  foil  all  her  plans — let  ns  watch 
the  case  with  care ;  when  wo  perceive  a  critical  evacuation, 
which  in  case  of  recovery  will  probably  take  place  on  the 
seventh  or  ninth  day,  we  may  consider  the  patient  as  conva- 
lescent Let  him  have  water  to  drink."  With  a  dim  per- 
ception that  your  fevered  tongue  id  to  be  bathed  in  the 
deliciousness  of  a  cold  draught,  you  eagerly  stretch  out  your 
hand  for  the  welcome  vessel,  but  there  is  no  one  there — the 
Hippocratic  group  has  passed  on  to  another  patient. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  elapses  and  the  phantasms  of  your 
brain  grow  broader,  more  solid,  and  more  grotesque ;  you 
feel  tempted  to  enter  into  conversation  with  them,  when 
another  shuffle  preludes  a  second  gathering  of  substantial 
forms  about  your  bed.  ^'  Gentlemen,"  says  a  somewhat 
spiteful  voice,  ^^  all  diseases  belong  to  two  classes ;  in  one, 
the  vital  force  is  in  excess ;  in  the  other,  it  is  in  defect.  The 
case  before  us,  which  is  one  of  fever,  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  former  sort ;  the  vital  force  is  in  excess,  as  is  evident 
in  the  excessive  action  of  the  heart,  the  brain  and  the  lungs. 
Our  course  is  to  reduce  the  vital  power,  and  this  we  must  ac- 
complish speedily,  or  the  patient  may  die.  Bleed  him  until  he 
faints,  and  repeat  it  if  necessary ;  give  him  purging  draughts 
until  the  fever  remits — and  nothing  to  eat."  The  Brunonian 
and  his  troupe  shuffle  away ;  the  phantasms  begin  to  have 
blood-red  faces,  while  some  with  pale  and  wasted  visages  lift 
feebly  up  their  arms  reduced  to  skin  and  bone,  and  slowly 
shake  their  heads. 

But  another  comes ;  your  brain  reels  again,  but  you  are 
becoming  madly  indifferent  to  what  goes  on  around  you. 
This  is  a  mild-B{K»ken,  gentlemanly  voice,  however,  and  falls 
soothingly  upon  the  ear.  "  Fever,  my  friends,*'  it  says, 
**  arisen  in  all  cases  from  an  irritation  or  inflammation  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal.  This  I  have 
•hown  yon  in  many  cases  in  the  dissecting  room,  and  we  can 
have  no  reasonable  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  patient  must 
be  kept  on  low  diet;  let  him  have  cooling  drinks  and  gum 
water,  and  we  will  see  when  we  oome  round  again,  if  he 
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needs  anything  more."  The  Frenchman  disappeare.  Poor 
throbbing  head !  no  reh'ef  from  all  these  counsellors  ?  You 
think  yon  will  ask  one  of  the  phantasms  for  a  glass  of  water^ 
but  are  interrupted  by  the  formation  of  another  circle. 

^*  This  case  is  evidently  a  serious  one."  This  time  it  is  a 
round,  full,  confident  voice  that  speaks.  ^'  Fevers  are  caused 
by  inflammation  of  the  brain ;  there  is  plainly  here  a  highly 
inflamed  state  of  that  organ  to  give  rise  to  such  a  grade  of 
fever.  His  head  must  be  shaved  and  ice  constantly  applied 
— a  dozen  leeches  to  the  temples — a  blister  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck — bleed  him  freely  from  the  arm  and  give  him  a 
smart  purgaibive  to  clear  the  primes  vim  and  determine  to 
the  intestines — keep  this  up  until  the  fever  yields."  The 
phantoms  grin  ghastly  smiles ;  a  skeleton  or  two  nods  appro- 
vingly as  though  they  would  say,  ^^  Aye  1  aye  I  either  the 
fever  or  the  patient  always  yields  to  Clntterbuck." 

But  enough  of  this.  Do  yon  say  this  is  not  a  picture  of 
medicine  as  it  is,  but  as  it  was  at  various  periods  of  its  his- 
tory; modem  improvements  have  entirely  antiquated  these 
old-fashioned  notions  and  have  introduced  an  essentially  ra- 
tional method  of  treatment?  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  it; 
will  yon  be  so  good  as  to  point  out  what  it  ist  No !  Hippo- 
crates, Brown,  Broussais  and  Clntterbuck,  and  a  score  ot 
others,  divide  among  them  the  present  race  of  physicians, 
and  if  their  followers  do  not  in  words  adopt  the  whole  of  their 
respective  theories,  the  treatment  is  still  essentially  founded 
upon  them.  And  can  this  be  called  a  science  t  that  when  yon 
tend  for  a  physician,  the  treatment  yonr  disorder  will  receive, 
depends  entirely  upon  what  comer  your  messenger  tums  on 
his  errand  ?  That  the  most  opposite  directions  will  be  given 
and  the  most  diverse  drugs  be  prescribed  for  the  same  disease, 
according  as  he  lights  upon  this  or  that  doctor  t  ThieB, 
science  I  as  well  call  Chemistry  a  science,  if  the  tests  for 
poison  were  to  be  determined  by  the  color  of  the  bed^qnilt 
under  which  the  victim  was  found  in  death  t  As  well  call 
Law  a  science,  if  the  constraction  of  a  contract  were  to  be 
a'^eertained  from  the  length  of  the  nose  of  the  scrivener  who 
reduced  it  to  writing  t 
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Lest  I  should  be  acccused  of  unfair  exaggeration,  let  me 
give  you  the  testimpny  of  one  who  is  an  ardent  adherent  of 
thifl  no-system  of  therapeutics.  In  no  case  are  its  deficien- 
cies so  glaringly  and  strikingly  brought  out  ss  when  it  is 
compelled  to  treat  a  new  and  unknown  disease.  How 
many,  various  and  opposite  were  the  infallible  remedies  for 
cholera !    Hear  I)r.  Bushnan  on  this  subject : — * 

*'  Let  us  pass  in  review  these  remedies,  so  as  to  obtain,  as  it  were,  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  them.  They  defy  classification.  Omitting,  for  the  moment, 
the  complex  methods  by  which  Cholera  was  to  be  vanquished,  what  were 
the  simple  specifics  that  were  to  cure,  infallibly  cure,  the  fearful  enemy  ? 

** Water,  of  every  temperature.  'Wrap  the  cholera  patient  in  a  cold 
sheet,*  says  one.  '  Dash  cold  water  repeatedly  over  the  sheet  in  which  he 
is  enveloped,'  says  a  second.  *  Ply  him  well  with  cold  water  internally,' 
says  a  third.  *  Freeze  him ;  cool  his  blood  to  30°  below  zero,*  adds  a 
fourth.  '^  Fools  that  ye  are,'  exclaims  a  fifth,  *  thus  to  treat  the  half-dead 
with  cholera — ^I  say,  wrap  him  in  sheets  soaked  in  boiling  water ;  and  having 
thus  half-cooked  the  shivering  wretch,  conclude  the  process  by  placing  him 
over  the  boiler  of  a  steam  engine.' 

**  Sage  advice,  learned  Thebans !  the  blood  is  dark,  and  the  surface  cold. 
*  My  theory,'  shouts  one  man,  *  is  that  oxygen  reddens  the  blood,  and  by  its 
action  on  that  blood,  generates  heat ;  therefore  make  the  patient  inhale 
oxygen.'  'Nay,'  rejoins  another,  'the  blood  in  the  lungs  is  too  bright; 
oxygen  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  generation  of  heat ;  stifie  him  with 
carbonic  acid.' 

^  There  are  cramps  present,  which  cause  much  suffering,  and  therefore, 
are  they  the  symptoms  especially  to  be  treated.  Chloroform  annihilates 
pain — let  him  breathe  chloroform. 

*"It  is  evident,'  avows  one  sapient  doctor,  'that  there  is  no  bile  in  the 
stools ;  therefore  calomel  should  be  administered.'  '  It  is  plain,'  says  an- 
other, '  that  diarrhoea  is  the  great  evil ;  therefore  let  him  have  opium ' — ^that 
is — ^the  drug  which  effectually  prevents  a  free  flow  of  bile. 

"'He  is  cold  and  depressed — what  so  natural  as  to  stimulate.' — The 
wisdom  of  the  proposal  is  proved  by  the  numbers  who  recommended  its 
adoptioD — ^the  folly  of  the  many  is  manifested  by  the  proportion  who  died 
under  the  use  of  stimulants. 

" '  Give  him  alkalies,'  vociferates  one  man*  'Nay,'  says  another,  '  lemon- 
juice  and  acids  are  the  true  remedies.' 

"'It  is  simply  a  stage  of  intermittent  fever,' maintain  some ;  'therefore,' 
they  add, '  the  drug  for  its  prevention  and  its  cure  is  quinine.'  '  Not  half 
potent  enough,'  whispers  a  supporter  of  the  same  theory, '  give  him  arsenic' 

*  Cholera  and  its  cures ;  an  Historical  Shetch^  by  J.  Stevenson  Bush- 
nan,  M.D.,  London,  1850. 
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"  Certain  fanatics  refused  the  use  of  medicine,  but  in  the  course  of  their 
religious  mummeries,  administered  to  the  credulous  a  cup  of  olive  oil.  A 
patient  recovered  and  '  Eureka !  *  shout  the  populace.  Vox  et  praterea  nihilf 
saj  those  who  wait  awhile  before  they  decide. 

Opium  in  one  man's  mind  is  a  specific  in  small  doses — ^the  twentieth  of  a 
grain  frequently  repeated.  *  Nonsense,*  says  another,  *  opium  is  a  specific, 
but  let  it  be  given  in  doses  of  from  six  to  twelve  grains.'  The  latter  has 
one  advantage ;  if  the  power  of  absorption  yet  remains  to  the  stomach,  the 
patient  will  assuredly  be  saved  all  further  pain,  and,  if  he  be  a  good  man, 
mercifully  provided  for  in  a  better  world.  However,  as  the  duty  of  the 
doctor  is  to  keep  men  here,  and  not  to  hurry  them  oflf  there,  we  suppose 
twelve-grain  doses  of  opium  will  not  be  very  extensively  recommended  by 
the  profession. 

** '  Calomel  is  the  specific  that  will  stay  every  symptom  of  the  cholera, 
bring  back  the  absent  pulse,  restore  the  genial  warmth  of  the  icy  skin,  bid 
bloom  again  the  leaden  cheek ;  give  it,  then,  freely,  in  large  doses — ^give 
twenty  or  thirty  grains  and  see  its  magical  effects.'  *Do  so,'  says  an 
equally  devoted  admirer  of  calomel,  *  and  you  will  give  the  last  blow  to  the 
dying  wretch.  Calomel  is  the  remedy,  but  it  must  be  insinuated  into  the 
system  in  small  doses, frequently  repeated.'  'Bah!'  replies  the  first,  *if 
yon  follow  this  man's  whim,  the  patient  will  slip  through  your  fingers.' 

**  Then  come  other  infallible  specifics — ^pitch,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
carbon;  gold,  silver,  zinc,  and  lead;  strychnine,  salicine,  morphine,  and 
eannabine ;  hachshish  and  zhorabia ;  abstraction  of  blood  and  injection  of 
blood ;  perfect  repose  and  incessant  motion ;  to  the  skin  irritation  the  most 
severe,  applications  the  most  soothing ;  stimulants  the  most  violent,  seda- 
tives the  most  powerful ;  inhalation,  flagellation. 

"  But  if  these  are  the  simple,  what  are  the  complex  methods  of  treatment 
that  have  been  proposed  ?  A  combination  of  all  the  absurdities  contamed 
in  the  foregoing.  Let  us  just  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  one  compound 
method  of  treatment.     Here  are  the  remedies  proposed  by  one  gentleman : 

**  Port  vnne,  calomel,  opium,  sulphate  of  potash,  powdered  ipecacuanha, 
spirits  of  nitric  ether,  cardamom  seeds,  raisins,  carraway  seeds,  cinnamon, 
cochineal,  camphor,  aniseed,  benzoic  add,  benzoin,  atorax,  balsam  of  tolu, 
aloes,  rhubarb,  sal*Yolatile,  ipecacuanha  wine,  biborate  of  soda,  oxide  of 
lasmuth,  spirits  of  wine,  mtrate  of  silver,  tartar  emetic,  potassa,  bismuth, 
calumba,  canella,  sulphuric  ether,  cayenne,  brandy  1 

**  What  a  divine  afflatus  must  have  distended  the  mind  of  the  proposer 
of  the  above  remedies  ere  he  could  have  conceived  tbe  idea  of  bringing 
snch  an  assemblage  of  drugs  into  one  prescription !  Think  of  the  wisdom 
that  tp:  "*  I  avo  guided  the  choice  of  each  and  apportioned  the  fitting  dose  ^ 
At'  uv'  fancy  that  all  nrn>  to  be  ^dn^mistered  to  the  same  unfortunate 
Btomach  H-^r  -  the  short  space  of  forty-eight  hours ! " 


Bneh  is  the  view  of  tatMrnai  medicine,  as  applied  to  the 
oholera,  given  bj  one  of  its  adherents.  Nothing  redeems 
the  pictnre  from  the  rarest  absurdity  but  the  melancholy  re- 
flection that  into  this  chaos  of  conflicting  opinion  and  prac- 
tice, oar  lives  and  that  of  those  most  dear  to  ns  on  earth, 
ure  to  be  projected  in  case  of  sickness,  whether  to  emei^ 
<x  not  only  known  to  an  Allwise  Providence.  And  if  the 
promises  of  the  present  seeming  are  to  be  fafilled,  and  we 
are  to  witness  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  devastation, 
of  another  of  God's  messengers,  as  yet  through  His  mercy 
unknown  to  our  shores,  these  scenes  will  be  repeated  in  still 
greater  horror  and  confusion.  No  remedy,  no  course  of 
treatment  have  yet  been  devised  for  The  Plague;  it  still 
glares  savagely  upon  victims  despairingly  abandoned  to  its 
jaws,  and  if  an  equal  farrago  of  antidotes  has  not  been  pro- 
posed against  it  as  against  the  cholera,  it  is  only  because  it 
has  been  less  familiar  and  more  distant. 

Such  are  the  resources  of  allopathic  medicine,  and  such 
the  results  of  its  earnest  endeavors  to  resolve  the  great  ques- 
tion of  Therapeutics,  *  what  will  relieve' — a  confused,  discor- 
dant mass,  devoid  of  system  and  destitute  of  certainty,  and  a 
history  full  of  rude  experiments  at  the  expense  of  life  and 
health,  and  without  result  1    Turn  we  now  to  another  scene. 

The  Cholera,  for  the  flrst  time  within  the  authentic  records 
of  history,  has  broken  from  its  native  jungles  of  the  Ganges, 
and  with  steady  stride,  from  day  to  day,  approaches  the  con- 
fines of  Eastern  Europe.  Terror  and  dismay  precede  it,  and  its 
course  is  marked  by  heaps  of  blue  and  ghastly  corpses.  The 
nations  of  Europe  begin  to  tremble  at  its  anticipated  ap- 
pK>ach,  and  with  puny  eflbrts  set  up  their  sanitary  cordons 
and  quarantines,  as  though  the  pestilence  travelled  in  acoach- 
and-four  and  upon  the  solid  ground  and  not  upon  the  view- 
less wings  of  the  air.  Bom  in  the  pestilential  heats  of  the 
tropics,  it  seems  to  revel  in  the  fiery  temperature  of  India, 
and  to  rage  with  equal  fierceness  in  the  frosts  of  a  Bussian 
winter.  No  precautions  can  escape  i^,  no  travel  avoid,  no 
constitution  resist,  no  prescription  cure  its  fierce  nttact. 
Tlie  resources  of  the  medical  science  of  Knrope  arc  "ployed 
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in  anticipation,  but  the  confused  and  tnrbulent  medley  of 
eriee  that  arieee  from  the  theorizing  phalanx  gives  no  pro- 
mise of  healing  virtae  in  its  sound,  and  the  onset  of  the  de- 
stroyer is  awaited  in  despair.  But,  unknown  to  the  world, 
there  is  hope.  In  a  little  chamber,  in  a  small  town  of  central 
Germany,  sits  a  gray-haired  old  man,  unknown  to  fame.  The 
cholera  has  not  yet  reached  his  land ;  he  has  seen  no  case  of 
it,  but  he  is  intently  perusing  the  descriptions  of  the  disease 
as  given  by  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  its  deadly  march, 
and  ever  and  anon  comparing  it  with  a  pile  of  manuscript 
that  lies  before  him;  be  works  steadily  on,  and  a  gleam 
of  quiet  exultation  lights  up  his  noble  features  as  he  takes 
a  pen  and  writes  three  words  only  :  Gamphob,  Copper,  EDel- 
LEBOBE.  Out  of  the  realms  of  nature,  without  ever  having 
seen  the  disease,  he  has  selected  these  three  substances  as 
the  remedies  to  subdue  its  power.  And  experience  confirms 
the  choice  I  In  the  presence  of  these  three,  as  it  were  con- 
trolling powers,  the  pestilence  has  lost  its  sway ;  it  yields 
gently,  kindly  and  rapidly ;  the  most  opposite  theorists,  the 
most  varied  minds,  the  most  prejudiced  observers,  in  the 
most  widely  separated  lands,  all  concur  in  bearing  a  unani- 
mous testinjiony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  remedies  of  the  old 
man*8  choice. 

Yet  once  more.  A  warlike  encampment  appears  in  that 
blood-stained  battle  ground  of  Europe,  Central  Germany. 
Excess,  riot,  intemperance,  filth  and  the  closeness  of  a 
crowded  camp  have  bred  a  pestilential  fever ;  the  hospitals 
are  full,  and  yet  the  sick  abound  and  the  dead  cannot  be 
removed  in  time  to  make  way  for  new  candidates  for  a  simi- 
lar place  and  a  similar  removal.  In  the  midst  of  the  dead 
and  dying  we  behold  the  same  benevolent  figure  that  we  saw 
before,  his  back  slightly  stooping  from  age  and  the  gray  hair 
streaming  around  his  venerable  temples.  He  examines  the 
sick  with  great  care  and  minuteness,  passes  firom  one  to 
another,  gathering  with  earnest  attention  the  various  symp- 
toms, and  after  a  day  spent  in  this  toil,  reaches  his  home  in 
deep  thought.  His  books  and  manuscripts  are  refeired  to 
for  a  moment,  and  his  figure  appears  to  expand,  as  with  one 
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hand  he  Beems  to  reach  to  a  neighboring  hedge  and  pluck 
thence  a  bryony  vine,  while  with  the  other  he  stretches  across 
the  broad  Atlantic  to  the  forests  of  the  New  "World  to  ob- 
tain the  poison  ivy.  These  he  declares  to  be  the  remedies 
for  the  fever  he  had  witnessed,  and 

"  — as  the  bright  sun  compacts  the  precious  stone,'* 

SO  the  light  from  the  multiplied  experience  of  nearly  half  a 
century,  far  from  weakening  his  assertion,  has  compacted 
it  into  the  strength  and  solidity  of  adamant. 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  brilliant,  a  glorious  solution  of  that  ter- 
rible problem  of  therapeutics!  By  what  magic  has  this 
been  effected  ?  What  league  has  this  old  man  entered  into 
with  the  secret  intelligences  of  Nature  that  he  stands  at  the 
bedside  of  the  sick,  and  when  all  the  powers  and  agencies  of 
the  universe  throng  around  him,  entreating  to  be  used,  he 
can  with  discriminating  finger  select  that  one,  and  that  alone, 
that  shall  be  serviceable  in  the  case  before  him  2  He  has 
dived  deep  into  the  recesses  of  Nature  and  has  brought  up 
a  pearl  of  price — a  universal  principle,  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  question,  "  What  will  relieve  ?"  is  satisfactorily  solved, 
not  only  for  an  isolated  case  or  two,  but  for  all  possible  cases 
in  all  possible  forms.  He  has  called  it  the  hommpathic 
principle,  and  the  secret  is  this:  when  you  find  a  pa- 
tient suffering,  select  that  remedy  which,  having  been  previ- 
ously administered  to  a  healthy  man,  has  produced  in  him  a 
similar  suffering.  How  simple  is  this  rule !  It  is  no  theory 
— it  is  a  practical  law — it  obviates  entirely  the  necessity  of 
the  intermediate  step  which  we  have  seen  to  introduce  so 
much  fallacy  and  falsity  into  practice,  and  brings  the  very 
Bufferings  of  the  patient  face  to  face  with  the  remedy  with- 
out the  chance  of  mistake  or  misconception.  It  admits  of 
no  theory,  it  interferes  with  no  theorising ;  if  the  physician 
choose  to  befog  himself  with  hypotheses  of  irritation,  or  inflam- 
mation, sthenia  or  asthenia,  humorism  or  solidism,  so  much 
the  worse  for  him,  but  he  leaves  them  in  his  closet — ^at  the 
bedside  they  have  no  place ;  there  the  sole  questions  are — 
What  does  the  patient  suffer  ?  and — ^What  agency  has  pro- 
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duced  Bimilar  suffering  in  tlie  healthy  ?  The  simple  answer 
to  these  questions  settles  the  whole  difficulty,  and  whether 
the  vital  force  be  in  excess  or  defect,  whether  the  brain  or 
the  intestines  be  inflamed,  the  cure  takes  place  in  accordance 
with  the  unfailing  law.  He  who  asks  and  answers  these 
questions  at  the  bedside,  and  administers  the  remedy  accord- 
ingly, is  a  homoeopathic  physician — ^he  who  selects  a  remedy 
on  any  other  ground  is  not. 

We,  fellow-members  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  believe  this  to  be  the  revelation 
that  is  to  become  a  revolution.  "We  have  tried  and  tested  this 
law  on  our  own  persons,  in  our  own  families,  among  our 
friends  and  upon  our  patients.  "We  hnow  it  to  be  true — ^we 
idieve  it  to  be  a  universal,  absorbing  truth.  This  is  the  tie 
that  binds  us  together — this  is  the  nucleus  about  which  our 
infant  association  has  just  commenced  to  crystallize, — ^by  this 
we  are  willing  to  live,  by  this  were  are  ready  to  die.  The 
trust  that  is  put  into  our  hands  is  an  important  one ;  in  return 
for  the  blessings  which  Homoeopathy  has  conferred  upon  us, 
she  imposes  upon  us  duties  not  a  little  arduous  and  highly 
responsible. 

Let  me  stretch  your  already  very  charitable  patience  while 
I  allude  to  one  or  two  of  these. 

1.  We  are  required  to  be  Apostles  of  the  new  faith.  We 
stand  in  a  position  in  which  no  successors  of  ours  can  possibly 
stand  and  have  duties  which  those  who  come  after  us  cannot 
possibly  fulfil.  We  are  comparatively  alone — we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  mixed  generation  of  the  ignorant,  the  indifferent, 
the  sceptical,  the  sneering,  the  malignantly  opposed.  The 
office  of  an  apostle  is  not  a  luxurious  one ;  his  couch  is  not 
lined  with  velvet  nor  is  his  a  crown  of  roses ;  it  is  no  sinecure 
to  enlighten  the  ignorant,  interest  the  indifferent,  convince  the 
sceptical  and  disarm  the  opposer ;  but,  not  to  do  this  in  so  far 
as  in  us  lies,  is  to  be  recreant  to  the  claims  of  truth,  the  die. 
tates  of  gratitude,  the  appeals  of  humanity  and  the  require- 
ments of  Qod.  This  we  must  do — we  must  endeavor  by  all 
meanS)  by  united  and  strenuous  effort,  by  word  of  mouth,  by 
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the  pea  and  by  the  press,  by  societies  and  associations,  to 
disseminate  as  widely  as  possible  that  beneficent  reform,  of 
the  excellence  of  which  we  are  so  deeply  convinced, 

2.  It  is  also  our  duty  as  well  as  our  pleasure  to  lend  all  our 
energies  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  HomoBopathy. 
This  can  be  done  in  various  ways.    Our  common  art  did  not 
spring  full-grown  and  armed  from  the  brain  of  its  venerated 
author.    It  was,  at  first,  but  a  skeleton  principle,  and  before 
it  could  be  made  serviceable  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
walk,  a  living,  healing  thing  among  men,  it  must  be  clothed 
with  flesh  and  blood.    By  the  very  terms  of  the  capital  rule, 
before  a  remedy  could  be  selected  for  a  disease,  it  must  have  been 
ascertained  what  effects  were  produced  by  it  upon  the  healthy 
organism,  and  of  this  nothing  was  known  or  next  to  nothing. 
The  terrible  task  of  filling  this  hiatus  did  not  deter  Hahnemann 
from  its  inception  and  vigorous  prosecution — ^its  completion 
who  shall  witness  ?    With  a  small  but  slowly  increasing  band 
of  pupils  and  assistants,  he  began  the  work  of  introducing 
various  drugs  into  the  system  and  watching  and  noting  their 
effects ;  a  labor  the  results  of  which  have  now  developed  into 
libraries.    It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  pains,  the  suffer- 
ings, the  constant  mental  and  bodily  torment  which  they 
underwent — it  is  our  privilege  to  undergo  the  same — ^the  mass 
of  matter  which  has  now  accumulated  in  the  homoBopathic 
Materia  Medica  has  become  a  huge  unwieldy  bulk,  which  no 
industry  can  master  and  no  memory  retain.    It  is  the  duty  of 
the  homoeopathic  physician   to  endeavor   to  ascertain  and 
discriminate  the  characteristiG  action  of  drugs,  or  of  classes  of 
drugs ;  that  in  which  they  differ  from  every  other  remedy  or 
from  every  other  class  of  remedies — ^to  discover  a  principle  of 
classification  of  remedies  and  then  the  characteristic  action  of 
each' drug  of  a  class.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  thus  far, 
no  progress  has  been  made  towards  this  desirable  result — the 
field  is  unoccupied  and  inviting,  and  in  no  other  can  the  phi- 
losophic physician  be  employed  to  greater  advantage.    The 
classification  adopted  by  Hahnemann  into  remedies  from  the 
animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  was  one  of  the  rudest 
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convenienco  merely,  having  no  pretensions  to  scientific  cha- 
racter.   It  gives  us  no  new  information  abont  them  and  is  of 
no  more  service  to  the  physician  in  his  practice,  than  it  would 
be  to  tell  him,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his  patient  was  born  in 
Virginia  or  California.    Griesselich  and  others,  following 
Kademacher,  the  empiric,  have  endeavored  to  classify  the 
Materia  Medica  by  means  of  the  organs  of  the  body  upon 
which  the  diflFerent  remedies  produce  the  strongest  impression 
—thus  the  lamented  editor  of  the  Hygea  has  given  us  chap- 
ters upon  cerebral  and  uterine  drugs ;  others  have  enlarged 
upon  hepatic  and  renal  remedies,  and  those  havihg  relation 
to  the  mind.    But,  however  useful  this  mode  of  classification 
may  be  as  a  temporary  and  transition.mode,  it  needs  but  little 
reflection  to  perceive,  that  it  cannot  be  in  this  way  that  a  final 
scientific  arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica  will  be  brought 
about.    Setting  aside  the  considerations  that  many  drags  like 
urseTvic^  lycopodium  and  svlphur^  attack  the  whole  organism 
with  impartial  violence,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  in 
many  cases  to  decide  what  should  be  the  criteria  of  effect  to 
determine  the  place  of  a  remedy,  the  fact  that  the  classes  thus 
constituted,  would  overlap  and  run  into  each  other,  is  fatal  to 
it  as  a  scientific  basis  of  classification.    Thus,  if  arsenic  were 
placed,  as  it  deserves,  in  high  rank  as  an  agent  upon  the  skin, 
it  could  not  be  rejected  from  among  those  which  act  upon  the 
kidney,  and  must  head  the  list  of  those  which  influence  the 
stomach.    \iph>9phoTU8  were  classed  with  cerebral  it  must 
also  be  with  pulmonary  remedies.    Others  have  hinted  at 
chemical  relations  as  likely  to  determine  our  classiflcation,  and 
have  pointed  to  the  phenomena  of  isomorphism  as  a  rough  hint 
for  a  beginning ;  but  this  test  would  fail  for  the  vegetable  and 
animal  remedies,  and  can  therefore  never  be  a  solid  founda- 
tion.  It  would  seem  indeed  that  as  the  objects  to  be  classified 
are  remedies^  the  principle  of  classification  should  have  some 
relation  to  the  morbid  phenomena  against  which  they  are  to 
be  used — the  symptoms.    But  as  yet,  we  are  destitute  of  a 
scientific  arrangement,  and  while  every  one  is  obliged  for 
convenience  sake  to  make  mental  use  of  such  crude  shift  as  he 
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may  be  enabled  to  devise,  none  fihould  forget  this  great  desi- 
deratam  of  Homosopathj,  nor  fi&il  to  labor  diligently  to 
supply  it. 

It  is  probable  that  one  great  cause  of  this  defect  lies  in 
the  uncertain  and  scanty  nature  of  our  physiological 
knowledge.  While  we  have  many  invaluable  facts  in  physi- 
ology, we  have  more  lamentable  Ulcutub  and  no  physiolc^i- 
cal  system.  With  the  advance  of  this  branch  of  science 
we  shall  be  able  to  comprehend  with  more  completeness  our 
provings ;  shall  behold,  as  it  were,  the  mutual  relations  of 
symptoms,  and  witness  the  re-animation  and  activity  of  those 
disjecta  membra  which  are  now  dead  and  unserviceable. 

Another  reason  may  be  found  in  the  fewness  of  the  drugs 
that  have  been  proved,  and  in  the  poverty  of  many  of  the 
provings  in  characteristic  symptoms.  That  the  Materia 
Medica  is  becoming  unmanageable  has  already  been  hinted 
at,  and  may  be  understood  at  any  time  from  the  dolorous 
complaints  of  physicians  to  that  effect,  and  the  groans  that 
arise  at  the  addition  of  new  treasures  to  our  stock.  We 
have  already  too  much,  say  they  ;  let  us  render  certain  and 
complete  what  we  have,  before  we  add  anything  more  to  our 
inconvenient  burden.  That  the  inconvenience  is  due  to  the 
too  great  amount  of  matter  accumulated,  is,  I  think,  untrue; 
I  would  rather  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  we  have  as  yet 
gathered  too  little.  The  true  artist  cannot  work  to  advan- 
tage unless  he  have  all  his  materials  about  him ;  who  could 
form  a  system  of  botany  if  he  knew  no  plants  but  roses  ? 
what  was  the  state  of  that  science  before  Linnseus  and  what 
could  he  have  done  for  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  rich  collec- 
tions of  Sweden,  Holland,  and  England,  to  which  he  had  ac- 
cess, and  the  constant  contributions  of  exotics  which  his 
fame  attracted  from  every  quarter  of  the  world  ?  The  facili- 
ty with  which  collections  of  facts  can  be  used  depends  upon 
their  convenient  classification ;  classification  depends  upon 
resemblances  and  differences  scientifically  selected,  but  to  be 
selected  they  must  first  have  been  observed,  and  to  do  this 
appropriately,  requires  the  broadest  array  of  facts  that  can 
be  collected. 
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To  leave  our  Materia  Medica  nnaujifmented  then,  is  the  sure 
way  to  leave  it  always  unmanageable ;  we  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  use  every  endeavor  to  add  fact  to  fact,  we  must  pile 
Pelion  upon  Ossa,  and  push  our  investigations  into  every  de- 
partment of  nature.  AVhen  we  shall  have  accumulated  an 
appalling  amount  of  material,  and  sadly  beheld  it  lying  ap" 
parently  useless  and  cumbering  the  country  for  miles  around, 
some  worthy  inheritor  of  the  mantle  of  Hahnemann  shall  ap- 
pear, at  the  sound  of  whose  magic  spell  the  scattered  masses 
shall  spontaneously  arise,  and  with  orderly  haste  arrange 
themselves  upon  the  eternal  foundation  of  the  therapeutic 
law,  into  a  magnificent  structure  that  shall  be  gorgeously  il- 
luminated by  the  risen  sun  of  the  Medical  Millennium. 

The  task  of  accumulating  this  material  devolves  upon  us. 
Physicians  have  thus  far,  with  few  exceptions,  been  the  sole 
provers  of  drugs,  and  such  will  be  the  case  hereafter.  Let 
each  one,  then,  consider  it  a  sacred  duty  to  add  something  in 
this  way,  from  year  to  year,  to  the  common  frmd.  The  mate- 
rial is  inexhaustible;  of  the  1500  plants  growing  within  the 
State  of  New  York  alone,  not  fifty  have  been  proved,  and  the 
animal  kingdom  presents  scarcely  less  wide  a  range,  of  the 
richness  of  which  the  proving  of  the  Tumey-bee^  of  which  our 
State  has  reason  to  be  proud,  affords  a  tempting  foretaste.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  one  of  the  revelations  of  IIo- 
mcBopathy,  that 

**  There  is  no  form  npon  our  earth 

That  bears  the  mighty  Maker*a  aeal, 
Bat  haa  some  charm — to  draw  thia  forth 

We  need  but  those  who  feel/* 

The  wonderful  properties  that  have  been  developed  from  those 
apparently  insignificant  and  inert  bodies,  silex,  charcoal,  chalk 
and  sulphur,  which  are  now  and  have  long  been  such  miracu- 
lous agencies  in  homoeopathic  hands,  may  well  forbid  us  to 
despair  of  the  hidden  curative  virtue  of  any  substance,  how- 
ever unpromising,  and  establish  us  firmly  in  the  belief  of  the 
inspired  saying,  that  "  Every  creature  of  God  is  good  1 "  Let 
us  go  on  imtil  not  a  malady  remains  of  which  the  sure  and 
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unfailing  antidote  shall  not  have  been  discoyered;  until 
typhus  and  tetanus,  cancer  and  consumption,  shall  bow  sub- 
missive to  alI-con<}uering,  Gk)d-like  art,  and  until  there  shall 
be  no  fading,  shadowy,  feeble  forms,  to  whom  the  heart-rend- 
ing announcement  must  be  made — 

**  The  fields  for  thee  haye  no  medic*nai  leaf. 

Nor  the  vexed  ore  a  mineral  of  power. 
And  they  who  love  thee,  wait  in  anxious  grief 

'Till  the  slow  plague  shall  bring  the  fatal  hour." 

8«  The  great  remaining  question  in  therapeutics,  and  one, 
toward  the  settlement  of  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic physician  to  laboi*,  is  the  question  of  the  dose.  The 
various  considerations  that  cluster  about  this  single  point,  the 
size  of  the  dose,  the  extent  of  the  dilution,  the  mode  of  pre- 
paration, the  time  of  administration  and  frequency  of  repe- 
tition ;  all  these  will  inevitably  be  at  last  determined,  but  can- 
not be  safely  settled  without  an  immense  induction.  Our 
lives  will  probably  be  too  short  to  witness  the  successful  reso- 
lution of  these  controverted  points ;  it  is  our  business  to  con* 
tribute  the  data  upon  which  the  settlement  shall  be  based ;  it 
will  be  the  office  of  another  generation  to  adjudicate  upon 
them. 

These,  gentlemen,  as  it  seems  to  me,  are  some  of  the  princi- 
pal duties  that  medicine  imposes  upon  the  practitioner,  as  an 
acolyte  of  the  new  and  only  scientific  system  of  therapeutics. 
As  a  physician,  she  has  higher  and  holier  claims  upon  him. 
She  requires  him,  as  he  is  to  minister  to  the  infirmities  of  a 
diseased  and  disordered  body,  to  be  thoroughly  master  of  its 
organisation ;  to  be  familiar  with  the  abstrusest  points  of  its 
anatomy  and  physiology,  both  in  health  and  in  disease.  As 
•his  ministrations  are  to  be  conveyed  through  the  material 
forces  of  the  world  about  him,  she  requires  him  to  be  con- 
versant with  Chemistry,  to  be  at  home  in  Botany,  and  to 
make  Geology  and  Mineralogy  his  frequent  study.  He  must 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  physics ;  the  phenomena 
of  light,  heat,  electricity  and  magnetism,  the  forces  of  the 
sea,  the  air  and  the  land  will  be  constantly  meeting  him,  and 
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must  be  familiar  in  tlieir  workings.  The  progress  of  modern 
improvements  must  not  be  a  sealed  book  to  him,  and  he 
should  know  not  only  the  discoveries,  but  the  theories  of  the 
learned  men  who  form  the  reigning  aristocracy  of  science. 
Above  all,  he  must  be,  as  it  were,  penetrated  by  the  Materia 
Medica,  having  its  important  facts  so  systematised  and  reduced 
to  order  that  he  can  command  them  at  a  moment's  warning, 
as  though  they  were  parts  of  himself.  I  know  that  this  is  no 
easy  task ;  I  know  that  the  time  sufficient  to  acquire  a  com- 
plete acquaintance  with  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  old  school 
will  not  inform  him  of  a  thousandth  part  of  what  he  must 
know  in  the  same  department  of  the  New ;  I  know  that  all 
his  other  acquirements  are  but  the  amusements  of  a  leisure 
hour  to  the  steady,  toilsome  acquisition  of  this  indispensable 
knowledge.  But  without  it,  he  is  nothing.  In  the  chambers 
of  his  memory  must  be  suspended,  side  by  side,  in  some  true, 
convenient  order,  the  historical  pictures  descriptive  of  the 
character  of  his  drugs,  and  here  he  must  bring  his  tablets  of 
disease  for  comparison.  The  great  law  of  cm^e  must  not  be 
*  paraded  there ;  it  must  have  been  engrafted  into  his  inmost 
soul  and  have  become  an  unconscious  element  in  his  being. 

But  his  occupation  deals  not  alone  with  the  material ;  he 
is  unceasingly  brought  into  the  closest  contact  with  the  imma- 
terial part  of  the  universe.  The  hearts  of  his  patients  cUng 
to  him  with  affection,  while  they  look  to  him  with  reverence 
as  the  channel  of  knowledge  and  healing  virtue.  TTia  truth- 
fulness must  know  no  stain ;  no  circumstances  whatever,  I 
care  not  how  threatening  nor  how  intricate,  can  justify  him 
for  an  instant  in  departing  from  the  sternest  line  of  integiity 
and  truth ;  any  seeming  present  advantage  to  be  obtained  by 
falsehood  is  destined,  by  the  xmfailing  law  of  the  Infinite' 
Author  of  Truth,  to  bear  fruits  of  disaster  that  shall  cause 
bitter  regret.  He  enters  every  sick  room  with  a  single  feel- 
ing of  love  to  the  sufferer  and  a  prayer  for  his  relief;  he 
knows  no  distinctions  among  men  but  those  of  the  sick  and 
the  well ;  thepoor,'equally  with  the  rich,  receive  his  tenderest 
care,  and  when  he  accepts  a  fee^  he  does  it  without  degrada- 
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tion,  for  he  knows  that  he  has  labored  without  reference  to  it, 
and  has  discharged  his  duty  from  a  nobler  and  more  exalted 
motive.  His  manner  is  gentle,  affectionate  and  kind ;  he  is 
not  angered  by  the  caprices,  the  obstinacy,  the  wilfulness  of 
the  sick,  but  overcomes  them  by  the  kindness  of  his  atten- 
tions and  the  gentle  persuasions  of  an  evident  sincere  desire 
for  their  good.  Towards  his  fellow-physicians  he  is  courteous, 
kind  and  affable;  respectful  to  age  and  eicperience,  encou- 
raging the  young,  and  enlightening,  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
the  inexperienced.  He  is  no  tale-bearer ;  as  his  profession 
leads  him  into  the  most  intimate  retreats  and  the  most  sacred 
secrets  of  every  household,  he  feels  himself  boimd  by  a  thou- 
sand ties  to  the  most  absolute  silence  in  regard  to  whatever 
he  sees  and  hears.  He  makes  no  comments  upon  the  prac^ 
tice  of  his  professional  brethren ;  his  object  being  to  do  good 
and  not  to  obtain  practice,  he  is  freed  from  all  temptation  to 
increase  his  business  by  defaming  their  characters  or  condemn- 
ing their  proceedings.  He  lives,  as  far  as  in  hiiXi  lies,  at 
peace  with  all  men,  and  when  he  dies,  his  grave  blossoms 
with  the  love  and  affection  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Such,  my  brethren  in  the  profession  of  medicine,  is  the 
faintest  sketch  of  the  character  of  the  physician  demanded 
by  the  Homoeopathic  Healing  Art.  Its  gentle  means  need 
gentle  ministers.  Let  us  devote  ourselves  to  the  perfection  of 
our  beloved  profession,  to  the  constant  diffusion  of  its  bless- 
ings, and  to  the  well-being  of  the  sick  ;  esteeming  it  as  the 
highest  privilege  of  our  lives  that  we  are  permitted  to  be  the 
humble  followers  of  Him  who  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind, 
caused  the  dumb  to  speak,  and  healed  all  manner  of  diseases, 
— ^whose  wonderful  existence  has  been  summed  up  by  an  iiv- 
spired  penman  in  the  simple  phrase — 

'^He  went  about  DomG  goodP 


PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 


Fellow- Members  of  the  Hoinceopathic  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania: 

As  your  presiding  officer,  it  becomes  not  only  my  duty,  but  ray 
pleasure,  to  address  you  to-night  upon  a  few  important  points 
relating  to  the  welfare  of  our  Society,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  interest 
of  Homcaopathy  in  general. 

It  will  be  in  order  now,  as  much  as  at  any  other  time,  to  thank 
the  Society  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me,  in  having  unanimously 
called  me  to  this  exalted  position,  the  highest  in  the  gift  of  the 
Society.  A  position  which  should  not  be  lightly  considered,  which 
has  been  so  ably  and  gracefully  filled  by  so  many  giftea  men  in  our 
ranks,  and  which  confers  as  much  honor  upon  the  man  who  fills  it, 
as  does  the  political  position  of  Governor  of  our  State,  honor  him. 
Another  year  has  passed,  and  through  Divine  permission  we 
are  again  enabled  to  grasp  the  hand  of  friendships  old  and  new, 
and  to  meet  face  to  face  colleagues  with  whom  we  have  labored 
from  year  to  year.     We  bid  all  a  hearty  welcome! 

With  the  several  amendments  and  additions  to  our  By-Laws 
adopted  during  the  last  session,  it  appears  unnecessary,  so  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  for  further  change  at  this  time,  with  but  one 
exception. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy, 
the  custom  has  been  adopted  of  utilizing  the  evening  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  President's  Address  to  the  State  Society,  which,  it 
is  believed,  is  a  better  time  than  any  other,  as  the  business  of  the 
Society  is  not  interfered  with  during  the  day,  and  by  the  evening 
of  the  first  day  a  greater  number  of  members  will  undoubtedly 
be  present. 

To  conform  to  this  custom  without  infringing  upon  the  strict 
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letter  of  the  law^  it  will  be  necessary  to  change  the  last  sentence 
in  Section  I.,  Article  3,  which  reads^  "He  shall  deliver  an  address 
at  the  opening  of  the  session/^  If  this  Section  be  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words,  ^*  at  the  opening,"  and  inserting  the  words, 
"  during  the  first  day/'  the  present  innovation  will  be  legalized. 

Following  this  recommendation,  I  would  advise  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  of  incorporating  the  Society.  It  is  claimed 
that  by  such  a  proceeding  we  shall  possess  greater  prestige  as  a 
Society,  and  greater  and  wider  scope  for  the  transaction  of  our 
business. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  would  also  cull  your  attention 
to  the  financial  condition  of  our  Society.  Deficiency  in  income 
seems  to  be  a  chronic  state  with  many  bodies  like  ours.  Such  has 
not  always  been  the  case  with  us,  nor  do  I  believe  it  will  always 
be  so ;  but  a  few  years  ago  expenses  were  incurred  which  seemed 
to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  deficit  each  year  since,  and  we  are  now 
indebted  to  our  Treasurer  to  the  amount  of  about  two  hundred 
dollars. 

This  should  not  be,  nor  need  it  be.  We  have  a  niembership  of 
over  three  hundred  and  fifty.  Our  ex()ense8  in  publishing  the 
Transactions  amount  to  about  one  thousand  dollars,  and  a  few 
bills  for  printing,  postage,  etc.,  will  add  a  little  to  this  sum.  The 
initial  fee  for  new  members  is  five  dollars,  including  the  first  year's 
dues;  thereafter  three  dollars  annually.  Such  being  the  case, 
you  can  readily  see  that  we  should  have  suiBcient  income  for  our 
running  expenses.  Why,  then,  should  there  be  so  large  a  deficit? 
Because  we  have  a  large  delinquent  list.  This  delinquency  now 
amounts  to  about  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

The  Society  will  now  be  called  upon  to  take  definite  action 
upon  this  list,  for  the  sake  of  self-preservation,  and  in  justice  to 
other  members  who  are  carrying  the  burden  of  sustaining  the 
Society.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  only  without 
this  large  sum  of  money  due  us,  but  for  every  delinquent  carried 
on  the  list  of  members,  a  volume  of  Transactfions  must  be  pub- 
lished every  year,  for  the  reason  that  should  any  one  of  them,  or 
all  of  them,  pay  their  dues,  they  would  be  entitled  to  the  volume 
for  each  year  paid. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Society  are  valuable  contributions 
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to  current  medical  literature^  and  are  more  valuable  each  year 
as  time  goes  on.  Therefore  those  who  have  been  carried  as  mem- 
bers from  year  to  year  without  bearing  their  share  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Society,  not  only  do  the  Society  a  great  injustice,  but  them- 
selves also,  by  not  keeping  in  good  standing,  and  thus  losing  the 
value  of  the  Traksactions. 

I  therefore  strongly  and  most  courteously  appeal  to  those  de- 
linqents  not  to  compel  the  Society  to  drop  them  from  the  list  of 
members.  We  desire  the  fellowship  of  all  who  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  us,  as  well  as  of  all  graduates  in  good  standing.  There 
is  but  one  of  two  or  three  things  to  do;  either  to  liquidate  the  in- 
debtedness by  voluntary  contributions  or  assessments,  or  to  raise 
the  dues  of  members  to  the  point  at  which  we  can  keep  out  of 
debt.  To  suspend  the  publication  of  the  Trans acttions  for  the 
purpose  of  economy  would  be  a  most  unwelcome  and  unwise  pro« 
(deeding  in  my  estimation,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  even  to  pro- 
duce a  volume  of  inferior  quality,  so  far  as  typography,  pa|)er, 
and  binding  are  concerned,  would  be  very  unsatisfactory. 

These  points  are  of  so  much  importance  to  the  Society  that  I 
propose  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  them,  and  to  report 
their  conclusions  to  this  session  at  the  earliest  moment. 

You  are  all  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  result  of  our  legisla- 
tive work  up  to  the  present  time,  and  to  those  who  are  not  aggres- 
sive in  their  nature,  and  who  are  content  to  let  the  course  of  events 
"  take  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,'*  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
occasion  for  strife. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  While  we 
possess  many  of  the  rights  which  belong  to  us,  and  are  gaining 
others  from  year  to  year,  yet  we  should  not — ^yea,  we  dare  not — 
rest  until  we  secure  justice  to  ourselves,  and  to  those  who  require 
at  our  hands  the  assistance  of  the  most  beneficent  and  benign  sys- 
tem of  medicine  extant,  and  of  which  we  are  the  apiK)inted  dis- 
pensers. 

I  have  reference,  of  course,  to  our  just  recognition  as  practi- 
tioners of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  that  we  shall  no  longer 
be  debarred  from  any  public  position  within  the  dispensation  of 
Municipal,  State,  or  Federal  authorities  on  the  grounds  of  being 
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Homoeopaths;  that  we  shall  no  longer  be  classed  with  '*  Hydro- 
pathy,* Botanicism,  Physlo-Medicalisra,"  otc. 

As  already  stated,  some  advancement  has  been  made,  but  that 
we  are  still  under  the  "  thumb  screw,"  with  the  force  applied  by 
the  dominant  school  there  can  be  no  denial.  It  is  but  a  few  months 
since  one  of  our  young  doctors,  after  a  thorough  preparation,  and 
after  passing  a  creditable  examination,  failed  to  secure  an  ap|K)int- 
ment  in  the  army,  evidently  because  he  had  to  acknowledge  his 
faith  by  announcing  the  Hahnemann  of  Philadelphia  as  his  cUma 
mater.     His  experience  is  not  an  exceptional  case. 

In  refusing  to  admit  surgeons  into  the  army  and  navy  because 
they  profess  a  belief  in  Homoeopathic  therapeutics,  is  equally  as 
great  an  injustice  both  to  them,  and  to  those  who,  during  illness 
and  injury,  desire  Homoeopathic  treatment,  as  it  would  be  for  the 
government  to  decree  that  an  universal  religious  belief  should  be 
acknowledged  throughout  the  department  of  war. 

It  is  only  by  constant  watchfulness,  agitation,  and  demand  for 
the  right,  and  for  what  is  due  us,  that  we  can  ever  expect  to  at- 
tain that  point.  We  are  all  too  prone  to  l>e  satisfied  with  our  own 
assured  position,  forgetting  the  necessity  for  constant  work  for  the 
general  good. 

Right  here,  I  would  say  that  the  adage,  "  in  union  there  is 
strength,"  is  as  true  in  a  medical  society  as  it  .is  in  any  other  re- 
lation, and  I  would  urge  upon  our  young  doctors  the  duty  they 
owe  to  the  general  cause,  and  to  themselves,  to  join  our  medical 
associations  in  their  medical  youth,  grow  up  with  them,  add  their 
strength  to  each,  and  assist  in  whatever  work  they  may  find  to 
do.  It  will  never  do  you  harm,  but  on  the  contrary,  membership 
in  medical  associations  will  help  you,  while  you  are  helping  them. 

One  year  ago,  in  my  inaugural  address  before  the  County 
Medical  Society,  reference  was  made  to  the  necessity  of  keeping 
in  view  the  interests  of  Homoeopathy  in  public  places,  then  under 
consideration  ;  namely,  by  securing  a  ward  in  the  proposed  annex 
to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  for  the  reception  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases, and  the  securing  of  the  hospital  for  the  insane  then  erect- 
ing at  Wernersville. 

*  See  TranaactioiWf  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  1892,  page  67. 
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I  do  not  know  that  the  oommittees  having  these  matters  in 
charge  liave  ever  done  anything  looking  to  that  end ;  certain  it 
is  that  the  insane  asylum  in  question  has  been  completed,  and 
organized,  and  Homoeopathy  is  still  without  a  hospital  of  that 
kind  in  this  State. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  containing  as  it  does  about  five 
millions  of  people,  has  provided  in  a  fairly  liberal  manner  for 
about  four-fifths  of  the  insane  proportion  of  this  population,  or, 
in  other  words,  there  are  five  hospitals  now  for  the  treatment  of 
these  unfortunate  people,  all  under  old-school  management,  but 
there  are,  at  least,  one  million  of  the  population  of  this  State 
whose  proportion  of  insane  are  not  provided  for,  because,  had  they 
or  their  friends  a  choice  in  the  matter,  they  would  prefer  the 
treatment  under  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  place  them- 
selves, namely,  that  of  Homoeopathy ;  and  yet  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  denied  this  right  to  a  portion  of  her  citizens.  Is 
this  right  !  Is  this  just !  Shall  we  suffer  this  grievous  wrong  to 
continue? 

Every  physician  knows  how  urgent  is  the  necessity  for  an  in- 
stitution where  insane  patients  can  be  treated  according  to  the 
principles  of  Homoeopathy.  We  are  obliged  to  turn  our  patients 
over  to  allopathic  institutions  because  we  cannot  take  the  risk  of 
treating  them  at  home.  Therefore,  we  mud  have  such  an  institu- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  under  Homoeopathic  auspices.  As  we  have 
lost  the  Wernersville  asylum,  either  another  must  be  built  for  the 
use  of  Homoeopaths,  or  we  must  secure  one  of  those  already  in 
existence.  If  we  cannot  secure  one  of  the  latter,  we  should  be 
able  to  accomplish  our  object  in  the  way  it  has  been  done  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  if  by  no  other  means,  namely,  by  purchs^ing 
the  necessary  land  and  building  upon  it,  and  finally  turning  it 
over  to  the  State  for  support,  with  the  contract  understanding 
that  the  treatment  should  always  be  that  of  Homoeopathy,  and 
that  the  institution  should  always  remain  under  the  control  of 
oar  school.  As  this  is  the  legislative  year,  we  must  begin  at  once, 
and  enter  earnestly  upon  a  plan  by  which  we  can  secure  the  desired 
institution.  This  can  be  done,  if  we  but  go  about  it  in  the  right 
way, 

A  legislative  committee  is  essentially  a  representative  part  of 
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a  society  like  ours,  and  it  has  done  most  excellent  service  in  the 
past;  but  a  small  committee  cannot  always  look  after  interests 
widely  separated. 

For  the  l>est  interests  of  Homoeopathy  in  this  commonwealth, 
extended  as  it  is  over  an  area  so  large  as  Pennsylvania,  I  suggest 
a  new  creation  in  the  way  of  a  large  committee,  to  be  called  the 
Representative  Committee  of  our  State  Society,  which  committee 
shall  be  associate  in  character.  To  illustrate:  I  would  suggest 
a  committee  of,  say  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five,  if  you  please, 
to  be  selected  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  whose  duty  shall 
be  to  meet  once  in  three  months  (or  oftener,  if  need  be)  to  take 
into  consideration  any  and  all  things  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
Homoeopathy,  in  any  part  of  the  State,  and  that  authority  he 
given  to  act  upon  the  same.  This  being  a  representative  com- 
mittee, with  associate  privileges,  it  would  be  desirable  for  all 
county  or  sectional  societies  to  send  delegates  to  its  meetings  for 
conference  and  mutual  aid.  This  large  committee  could  be  con- 
stituted a  legislative  committee,  or  the  legislative  committee  could, 
by  association,  represent  the  Society  in  the  legislative  halls  as  now, 
or  a  legislative  committee  could  be  appointed  from  the  representa- 
tive committee. 

If  it  should  be  a  part  of  the  duties  of  this  representative  com- 
mittee to  meet  at  stated  periods,  there  can  be  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  many  affairs  necessary  to  the  growth  of  Homoeopathy 
would  receive  attention  which,  otherwise,  are  often  overlooked 
or  neglected.  This  committee  could  either  be  appointed  by  the 
president  or  it  could  be  made  elective  ;  in  either  case,  an  addition 
to  our  by-laws  would  be  required  for  its  creation,  and  for  defining 
its  duties. 

Apropos  to  the  subject  of  legislation,  and  to  the  best  advantage 
of  Homoeopathy,  the  question  is  suggestid  to  my  mind,  that  if 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  should  provide  a  Board  of  Medical 
Education,  whose  duty  it  should  be,  first,  to  examine  all  candi- 
dates not  possessing  a  standard  voucher  of  preliminary  education, 
and  to  inspect  the  curriculum  of  each  medical  college  from  time 
to  time,  during  each  session,  and  report  the  same  each  year  to  the 
State  Educational  Bureau,  would  it  not  go  a  long  way  toward 
breaking  down  the  barrier  set  up  against  us,  for  the  reason  that 
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such  report  must,  necessarily^  be  truthful,  and  therefore  no  cause 
for  discrimination  could  ezist^  because  official  reports  would  be 
to  the  contrary. 

Another  point  is  here  suggested^  that,  as  the  discrimination 
against  us  rests  partly  upon  the  ground  that  we  exclude  the  domi- 
nant idea  in  teaching  materia  medica  and  therafieutics,  if  these 
branches  were  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  the  classifica- 
tion given  them  by  the  old  school,  finishing,  as  now,  with  the 
perfection  of  materia  medica  and  its  counterpart,  Homoeopathic 
therapeutics,  not  only  would  this  discrimination  be  demolished  as 
a  fact,  but  the  vast  superiority  of  Homoeopathy  could  be  demon- 
strated to  the  classes. 

Instead  of  this  course  injuring  Homoeopathy,  I  believe  it  would 
add  to  the  student's  admiration  of,  and  enthusiasm  for,  our  system. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  can  announce  a  very  satisfactory 
progress  of  the  Hahnemann  Statue  Fund,  considering  the  financial 
depression  which  has  settled  like  a  pall  over  the  land.  This  object 
should  receive  substantial  aid  from  every  devotee  of  Homoeopathy. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  grandest  monument  that  can  be  erected 
to  our  illustrious  teacher  is  that  which  is  being  demonstrated  every 
hour  of  the  day,  in  almost  every  land,  by  the  relief  and  cure  of 
suffering  hun^anity,  in  the  most  benign  manner,  yet,  a  monument 
such  as  is  contemplated,  will  show  to  thousands  now,  and  to 
''  millions  yet  unborn,^'  that  the  law  of  Homoeopathy  is  a  living, 
growing  fact,  and  that  Hahnemann  lives  in  the  hearts  of  his  ad- 
mirers— not  only  with  lustre  undimmed  as  years  roll  on — but  that 
the  star  of  his  fame  which  illuminates  the  medical  world  will  grow 
brighter  with  age,  until  this  system  of  therapeutics  shall  eventu- 
ally become  universally  acknowledged. 

My  predecessor  having  made  inquiry  of  Miss  Clara  Barton  last 
year,  as  to  whether  Homoeopathic  physicians  and  surgeons  would 
be  admitted  to  the  Bed  Cross  Society  Medical  and  Surgical  Corps^ 
without  eliciting  in  reply  a  definite  position  from  her,  a  courteous 
note  was  sent  to  Miss  Barton  on  the  subject,  July  10,  1894.  On 
the  14th  of  September  the  following  encouraging  letter  was  re- 
ceived^ and  from  its  scope  one  can  form  an  idea  of  the  vast  an^ount 
of  good  work  accomplished  by  this  Society.  We  also  learn  that 
we  have  a  friend  at  headquarters  who  should  be  of  service  to  our 
cause. 
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The  American  National  Red  Ceoss, 

Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Alexandria  Bay,  New  York,  September  12,  1894. 

C.   S.    MiDDLETON,   M.D., 

President  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa, : 

My  dear  Doctor: — Your  kind  favor  to  our  President  was 
received  just  after  our  return  from  the  great  and  difficult  relief 
field  of  the  Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina^  a  ten-month  field,  where 
for  months  we  were  obliged  to  work  on  an  average  of  nineteen 
hours  a  day.  Hundreds  of  unanswered  letters  accnmulatedy  as 
all  of  our  force  had  to  confine  their  labors  to  actual  field  work. 

On  our  return  home  Miss  Barton  dismissed  her  tired  assistants 
to  their  homes,  there  to  enjoy  a  well  earned  rest,  and  she  came  to 
this  place  to  recuperate  and  try  and  answer  the  multitude  of 
letters. 

Miss  Barton  desires  me  to  say  that  the  Homoeopathic  School  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  are  certainly  eligible  to  enrollment — our 
General  Field  Agent,  Dr.  J.  B.  Hubbell^  is  of  that  school. 

It  is,  however,  inexpedient  to  enlarge  our  corps  of  physicians 
and  surgeons,  though  after  the  favorable  passage  of  certain  Con- 
gressional measures  now  pending,  we  will  be  happy  to  communi- 
cate with  you  further  upon  the  subject. 

Cordially  yours, 

Geo.  H.  Pullman, 

Private  Secretary. 

From  this  communication  it  would  appear  probable  that  in  the 
near  future  conditions  will  be  such  that  our  school  will  be  accorded 
the  privilege  of  administering  Homoeopathy  to  those  who  may, 
by  disastrous  circumstances,  be  compelled  to  seek  temporary  re- 
lief through  this  beneficent  organization. 

The  latest  developments  in  bacteriology,  by  Professor  Behrens, 
in  the  cultivation  of  antitoxine,  for  the  cure  of  diphtheria,  is  a 
most  important  discovery ;  and,  like  the  discoveries  of  Pasteur  and 
Jenner,  exemplifies  the  law  of  Homoeopathy,  even  if  it  does  so 
through  isopathic  methods. 

The  inauguration  of  the  provisions  of  the  medical  examining 
board  (the  first  examination  of  which  took  place  on  the  fourteenth, 
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and  the  three  following  days  of  June  past),  is^  perhaps^  the  most 
noteworthy  event  in  medicine  that  has  transpired  in  our  State 
during  the  year.  The  Act  was  published  in  full  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  1893. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  recent  graduates  presented  them- 
selves for  examination,  and  11^  per  cent,  of  this  number  failed  to 
secure  the  certificate  of  licensure  of  the  Medical  Council.  A  note- 
worthy fact  in  connection  with  these  examinations  is,  that  the 
percentage  of  failures  is  almost  exactly  the  same  in  each  school. 

Assuming  this  proportion  of  failures  to  represent  the  number 
absolutely  unfitted  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  the  Med- 
ical Examining  Board  will  in  future  stand  as  a  valuable  adjunct 
in  furnishing  the  community  with  a  better  class  of  practitioners 
of  medicine,  and  will  be  a  factor  in  discouraging  persons  in 
attempting  the  study  of  medicine  until  they  have  acquired  the 
requisite  preliminary  education. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  facility  will  be  rendered  the  Boards  and 
Council,  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
which  is  intended  to  render  a  service  to  the  community ;  and, 
since  by  a  prolonged  and  most  intense  struggle  our  school  has 
gained  such  a  well  merited  victory  over  the  designs  of  our  oppo- 
nents, in  securing  the  advantages  of  a  three-board  bill,  we  hope 
no  effort  will  be  made  to  amend  or  change  it,  until  the  bill  shall 
have  been  found  deficient. 

Credit  must  be  given  ex-President  Dr.  J.  C.  Guernsey,  for  the 
suggestion  of  offering  free  scholarships  in  our  medical  colleges 
to  the  graduates  of  literary  colleges,  as  prizes  for  excellency.  It  is 
thought  this  inducement  will  bring  into  our  classes  a  greater 
number  of  students  who  are  in  every  way  fitted  by  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  study  of  medicine. 

It  is  gratifying  to  say  that  the  Hahnemann  of  Philadelphia, 
which  is  always  in  the  van  where  advanced  medical  education  is 
concerned,  has  adopted  the  suggestion,  and  has  offered  three  free 
scholarships  to  the  students  of  as  many  different  colleges,  one  from 
each ;  the  most  important  conditions  of  which  are,  that  the  student 
shall  have  attained  the  degree  of  either  A.B.  or  that  of  Ph.D.* 


*  See  Hahneoiann  Announcement,  1894-95. 
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It  is  hoped  that  through  the  Inter-collegiate  Committee  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  all  our  collies  will  be  in- 
duced to  pursue  the  same  course. 

It  has  been  within  my  opportunity  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
several  physicians  practicing  the  old-school  system  of  medicine^ 
who  originally  intended  to  become  Homoeopathic  physicians^  but 
who  were  "switched"  off  from  the  true  line,  by  being  allowed  to 
attend  allopathic  colleges,  because  it  was  thought  they  could  get 
a  better  medical  education  there  than  in  our  colleges. 

If  such  a  necessity  ever  existed,  there  is  no  longer  such  a  need. 
A  student  can  secure  even  greater  advantages  in  our  Hahnemann 
College  than  elsewhere,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  occasion  for 
spoiling  a  good  Homoeopath  by  teaching  him  exclusively  old- 
school  dogmas,  while  denouncing  Homoeopathy. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  medical  education,  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  note  that  all  the  Homoeopathic  colleges  of  this  country  have 
agreed  to  make  a  four  years'  graded  course  obligatory,  beginning 
with  the  session  of  1895-96. 

What  a  grand  step  this  is!  What  great  advantages  a  student 
will  possess  over  those  who  began  the  study  of  medicine  a  third 
of  a  century  ago!  No  one  can  doubt  the  good  results  that  will 
follow. 

At  the  time  above  mentioned  only  one  object  was  taught  in 
medicine,  that  of  cure.  Now,  no  curriculum  is  complete  unless 
due  importance  is  given  to  the  science  and  art  of  prevention  of 
diseases. 

It  is  true  that  the  classes  were  taught  the  importance  of  isolation 
in  cases  of  contagious  diseases,  but  sanitary  science  comprised  such 
a  small  portion  of  the  course  that  it  was  more  of  a  "  hint  '^  than 
a  truth. 

The  War  of  the  Rebellion,  while  so  destructive  to  human  life, 
was  a  great  teacher  in  medical  and  sanitary  science  also,  as  our 
medical  directors  and  commanders  were  often  required  to  exercise 
the  greatest  of  care  and  judgment  in  preserving  the  health  and 
lives  of  the  soldiers  under  them. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  could  be  done  when  necessary,  and 
when  placed  in  jeopardy,  as  the  array  was  in  New  Orleans,  sani- 
tation prevented  the  appearance  of  yellow  fever  there  for  the  first 
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time  in  many  years.  Now,  the  prevention  of  disease  has  come 
to  be  considered  of  the  first  importance,  the  cure  next ;  for  all  of 
us  know  that  a  care  is  not  always  a  oertaiDty,  while  preventive 
measures  are  always  desirable,  often  successful,  and  never  disas- 
trous. 

If,  then,  we  can  do  so  much  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease 
by  isolation,  cleanliness,  disinfection,  ventilation,  purification  of 
drinking  waters,  and  other  methods  of  sanitation,  will  it  not  be 
possible  to  extend  certain  methods  to  a  higher  plane,  in  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  diseases  through  associations  which  are  not 
controlled  by  the  above  means? 

I  have  reference  to  hereditary  maladies.  Who  has  not  seen  the 
most  heart-rending  circumstances  follow  conditions  which  were 
entirely  preventable,  and  which  should  have  been  made  impos- 
sible, either  by  moral  or  legal  means. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  young  man  who  contracted  a  thorough 
dose  of  Hunterian  syphilis,  and  who,  to  my  knowledge,  had  been 
warned  by  three  doctors  that  he  must  not  marry  for  a  period  of 
several  years,  who  has,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  physician,  as- 
sumed the  married  state.  This  man's  system  is  not  yet  entirely 
free  from  secondary  efiects,  and  if  children  are  born  to  this  couple, 
there  is  no  question  about  their  having  hereditary  syphilis.  There 
should  be  some  legal  means  devised  to  make  it  impossible  to  per- 
petrate such  gross  wrongs  upon  a  future  generation. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  there  lived  in  our 
part  of  the  country  a  family  of  half-witted  people ;  a  whole  family 
of  them,  father,  mother,  several  children,  and  a  brother  of  the 
father.  I  can  well  remember  the  impression  this  unfortunate 
family  made  u|M)n  me,  and  I  thought  how  wrong  it  was  to  allow 
a  marriage  of  this  kind.  This  time  (at  least  forty  years  ago)  was 
the  starting-point  of  the  formation  of  my  opinion  against  indis- 
criminate marriages,  either  because  of  physical  or  mental  diseases, 
or  from  mental  incapacity. 

How  much  less  would  be  the  number  of  insane  patients  now  in 
our  insane  hospitals,  were  it  made  possible  to  prevent  a  union  of 
parties  whose  heredity  showed  a  strain  of  insanity  in  every  gen- 
eration, and  perhaps  repeated  more  than  once.  Call  to  mind  the 
numerous  instances  of  insanity,   idiocy,  feeble-mindedness,  and 
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certain  abnormal  physical  conditions  following  the  marriage  of 
blood  relations  as  near  as  first  cousins  ;  and  while  heredity  is  de- 
nied by  some,  and  only  partially  accepted  by  others  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  who  can  positively  deny  that  physical  conditions 
are  propagated  through  here<lity  most  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  tuberculosis  pulmonalis,  and  other  forms  of  scrofula  and 
kindred  diseases  ? 

Now,  how  are  we  to  "  disinfect"  that  part  of  humanity  which, 
through  heredity,  and  individual  action,  produce  so  much  disease 
to  mental  and  physical  life?  This  special  subject  is  now  occupy- 
ing the  thought  and  action  of  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  medi- 
cal world,  as  well  as  those  possessing  the  best  intellects,  and  most 
philanthropic  motives  among  the  laity.  That  it  is  our  duty  as 
physicians  and  teachers  to  turn  our  attention  to  this  phase  of 
'^  sanitation,'' so  to  speak,  there  can  be  no  question.  That  there 
is  abundant  reason  for  making  an  effort  to  educate  the  masses  up 
to  a  point  where  their  moral  conscientiousness  will  restrain  mar- 
riages with  constitutions  decidedly  incompatible  with  continued 
health,  and  whereby  a  progeny  may  be  brought  into  the  world 
only  to  inherit  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  disease,  such  as  con- 
sumption, epile|)sy,  innsaity,  etc.,  there  should  be  no  doubt. 

This  we  should  do,  as  moral  philosophers  and  teachers ;  but, 
we  believe  it  is  just  as  necessary,  for  the  good  of  our  race,  to  pre- 
vent  by  certain  legal  restrictions ^  in  the  most  aggravated  instances, 
the  production  of  diseased  and  iml)ecile  children. 

Statistics  bearing  upon  the  above  points  are  absolutely  want- 
ing, for  obvious  reasons ;  but  there  are  statistics  upon  certain 
other  conditions,  which  are  known,  and  which  conditions  are  rem- 
ediable by  forcible  restraint  if  by  no  other  means. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  children  of  drunken  parents  are 
often  idiotic,  epileptic,  and  criminal  in  their  dispositions,  and 
some  effort  should  he  made  to  lesvsen  this  terrible  result. 

An  authority  in  London,*  asserts:  "That  over  30  percent, 
of  the  entire  number  of  lunatics  in  the  world  owe  their  condition 
directly  or  indirectly  to  drink;  60  per  cent,  of  the  lunatics  and 
imbeciles  in   the  European  cities  come  from  drunken  parents." 


*  Dr.  Edward  George  Younger. 
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While,  in  a  great  asylum  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  "  out  of  997 
lunatics  admitted  during  the  year,  837  were  the  result  of  alco- 
holism " — nearly  84  per  cent. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  preventable  causes  which  is  wreck- 
ing millions  of  lives,  but  what  a  fearful  showing  it  is ! 

I  am  not  a  teetotaller  nor  a  prohibitionist,  but  I  am  a  temper- 
ance man.  I  would  advocate  temperance  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  a  man  is  slowly,  but  certainly,  committing  both  mental  and 
physical  suicide,  besides  other  evils  he  is  committing  upon  society 
in  general,  and  upon  his  family  in  particular,  I  would  help  him 
to  reform  by  depriving  him  of  this  pleasant  occupation,  as  other 
criminals  are  deprived  of  their  nefarious  business.  I  would  try 
to  keep  him  out  of  the  asylum  for  the  insane  by  regarding  him 
as  an  enemy  to  the  community,  and  therefore  he  should  be  taken 
care  of  before  he  reaches  the  insane  hospital.  One  more  point  in 
this  moral  ''sanitation/' 

Dr.  Beal,*  in  a  recent  interview  remarked  :  "  That  the  upward 
and  better  tendency  is  astonishingly  large.  Regard  for  the  un- 
questioned truths  of  parental  influence,  for  the  laws  of  heredity, 
and  a  wider  study  of  the  science  of  a  rational  choice  in  marriage, 
will  bring  a  race  of  physical  and  mental  wonders  in  the  future  ; 
all  these  things  are  coming.  People  are  writing,  thinking,  and 
talking  about  these  extraordinary  problems,  and  the  result  will 
be  felt.  Mrs.  Eliza  Archard  Connor  announced,  in  a  recent  in- 
terview, that  if  the  breeding  of  the  human  race  were  as  carefully 
considered  as  the  breeding  of  live  stock,  the  perfect  physical  man 
and  woman  would  result  in  five  generations.  I  think  I  can,  with 
as  great  confidence  say,  that  if  the  already  discovered  laws  of 
rational  marriage  were  observed,  the  perfect  mental  man  and 
woman  would  result  in  no  greater  time." 


*  Edward  Marshall's  Articles. 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Doctors  op  Medicine: 

The  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  is  highly  valued  by  its 
worthy  recipient,  but  the  roll  of  parchment  which  you  own 
hold  is  a  grander  prize.  It  represents  to  you  the  glorious- 
result  of  years  of  toil  and  study  to  acquire  a  noble  profes- 
sion ;  to  the  world  it  is  the  symbol  of  entire  ability  to  accept 
the  position  of  master  of  the  healing  art.  Gladly  we,  who 
have  been  your  instructors,  extend  you  the  welcoming  hand 
of  full  fellowship,  though  sadly  we  realize  that  in  so  doing 
we  part  with  your  earnest  faces  and  studious  ways.  Yet 
while  we  regret  that  the  hour  has  come  in  which  we  must 
say  farewell,  we  rejoice  in  the  consciousness  that  you  go 
forth  worthily  to  minister  to  human  sufferings,  and  we  bid 
you  God  speed.  In  your  chosen  profession  you  will  leap  at 
once  into  that  contact  with  the  world  which  to  the  student 
at  first  may  prove  chilling.  Be  not  dismayed,  there  is  no 
Utopia  this  side  the  grave,  but  that  which  patient,  honest, 
manly  work  makes  for  itself.  I  shall  not  devote  the  hour 
in  pointing  out  the  difficulties  that  beset  your  path,  the 
views  you  should  hold,  the  necessity  of  further  study  and 
continued  advancement  in  the  noble  art  of  medicine  or  in 
adjuring  you  to  live  worthily,  devotedly  and  honestly,  but 
direct  your  attention  to  what  I  shall  term  the  three  great 
epochs  in  medicine.  Advancement  in  our  art  has  not  been 
gradual,  as  the  tide  slowly,  steadily,  irresistibly,  creeps 
along  the  sands,  but  rather  as  the  mountain  waves  roll  with 
wonderful  power  after  the  sea's  repose.     The  first  period  is 
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that  of  the  foundation  of  our  science  represented  by  Hippo- 
crates; the  8e6ond,  the  attempt  to  reform  medicine,  re- 
presented by  Argentier,  whom  we  may  regard  as  our  John 
the  Baptist;  the  third,  the  reform  period  represented  by 
Bichat  in  physiology,  and  in  therapeutics  by  the  illustrious 
founder  of  our  school. 

I  have  regarded  Hippocrates  as  the  father  of  our  science 
since  diligent  research  in»  the  domains  of  ancient  history 
serves  only  to  show  that  before  him  there  are  no  authentic 
records  of  positive  teaching.  We  have  no  evidence  that 
Adam  ever  performed  a  surgical  operation,  and  as  the 
Agitator  was.  not  then  in  print,  the  supposition  is  that  Eve 
did  not  study  medicine,  and  Adam  and  the  children  were 
therefore  spared  the  infliction  of  pills  and  boluses.  Holy 
Writ  teaches  us,  however,  that  when  Jacob  died,  "Joseph 
commanded  his  servants,  the  physicians,  to  embalm  him, 
and  the  physicians  embalmed  Israel."  We  have  early  a 
foreshadowing  of  Homoeopathy.  The  Asclepiadse  or  priest- 
doctors  elevated  the  serpent,  the  original  cause  of  evil,  to  be 
the  God  of  medicine,  and  in  temples  of  health  adopted  what 
remedial  measures  were  then  known,  mingled  with  incanta- 
tions and  various  mystical  rites.  About  the  year  460  B.  C, 
just  after  Confucius  and  Zoroaster  had  passed  off  the  stage 
of  life,  the  greatest  of  ancient  physicians  was  born.  Con- 
temporary with  Pericles,  the  brilliant  Grecian  statesman, 
with  the  poets  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristo- 
phanes and  Pindar,  the  philosopher  Socrates,  and  his  illus- 
trious disciples  Plato  and  Zenophon,  with  the  venerable 
father  of  history,  Herodotus,  and  with  Phidias  the  unrivalled 
sculptor,  what  wonder  that  a  naturally  uncommon  intellect 
sprang  at  once  to  an  eminence  willingly  accorded  by  all 
future  ages.  He  inherited  a  high  position  in  one  of  the 
temples  of  the  Asclepiadse,  and  from  his  earliest  youth  en- 
joyed the  great  advantage  of  familiarity  with  all  that  was 
then  known  in  medicine.  He  was  thoroughly  educated  in 
the  philosophy  and  literature  of  the  times  by  men  of  classic 
celebrity  before  commencing  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
Cos,  as  had  his  father  before  him.     Evidently  he  had  not 


incribed  on  hir  banner :  *'  I  beal  all  wounds  save  those  of 
love/'  for  he  is  said  to  have  cured  Perdiccas,  the  Macedonian 
king,  of  love  sickness.  His  name  is  connected  .with  the 
great  plague  at  Athens,  which,  it  is,  related,  he  extinguished 
by  using  fire  as  a  disinfectant.  But  his  greatest  achieve- 
ments are  the  justly  celebrated  works  he  has  given  to 
posterity.  Medicine  by  the  touch  of  his  gifted  pen  was 
changed  from  a  collection  of  fables  to  a  fixed  system. 
Among  his  most  noted  works  we  may  mention,  the  Treatise 
on  Ancient  Medicine,  The  Prognostics,  The  Aphorisms, 
The  Epidemics,  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases,  On  Fractures, 
On  Injuries  of  the  Head,  and  the  Oath.  These  are  only 
a  part.  If  we  credit  the  authoritj  of  all  the  medical  histor- 
ians, Hippdcrates  must  have  been  an  excessively  prolific 
writer.  The  religious  respect  for  the  dead  entertained  by 
the  Greeks  prevented  him  from  making  dissections,  but  he 
indulged  nevertheless  in  many  anatomical  and  physiological 
speculations  extremely  curious  in  the  light  of  our  present 
knowledge. 

The  practice  of  Hippocrates  was  based  on  the  theory 
"that  disease  was  an  association  of  phenomena  resulting 
from  the  effects  made  by  the  conservative  principle  of  life, 
to  effect  a  coction  of  the  morbific  matter  in  the  economy.  He 
thought  it  could  not  be  advantageously  expelled  until  it 
was  properly  prepared,  that  is,   until  after   the   elements 
were  separated  and  united  with  the  humors  of  the  body,  so 
as  to  form  an  excrementitious  principle."     As  the  morbid 
substance  matured  nature  exerted  all  her  energies,  the  fever 
increased,   the  patient   became   delirious  or  comatose,  iu 
fine    every    symptom   was  aggravated.       If   the    morbid 
matters  matured  properly  there  was  amendment  of  the 
symptoms,  and  subsequently  the  expulsion  of  the  hetero- 
geneous material.     If  the  matters  did  not  properly  mature 
the  patient  died,  or  the  struggle  between  the  morbid  matter 
and  the  vital  element  continued,  crisis  after  crisis  occurred, 
finally  terminating  in  recovery.     This  with  his  theory  on 
the  dements  and  humors  constituted  the  ancient  Dogmatism 
on  which  the  practice  of  subsequent  ages  was  largely  based. 


The  Hippocrates  law  of  therapeutics  was  contraria  con- 
trariis  curantur^  and  in  all  ages  this  has  been  a  cardinal 
law  in  medicine.  But  we  notice  now  the  reason  that  so 
many  eminent  physicians  have  been  led  to  term  medicine 
capricious  and  assert  that  it  has  no  fixed  principle.  Pre- 
vious to  Hippocrates  we  had  the  simple  empiric  law,  viz: 
when  a  remedy  has  cured  one  disease  it  should  cure  aU  identical 
diseases.  Hippocrates  asserts  that  ^'experience  is  deceptive^ 
judgment  difficidiy"  and  gives  us  the  law  of  contraries,'* 
while  the  author  of  ancient  medicine,  whom  the  best  chro- 
nologists  regard  as  being  subsequent  to  Hippocrates,  and 
whose  work  is  eminently  philosophical,  asserts  that  diseases 
are  sometimes  only  cured  by  contraries,  sometimes  by 
similars,  and  sometimes  by  those  neither  similar  nor  opposite. 
Hahnemann's  law  is  therefore  affirmed  to  be  as  old  as 
Hippocrates.  So  indeed  is  the  simple  law,  but  the  credit 
is  none  the  less .  due  to  Hahnemann  of  putting  it  in  prac- 
tical application,  and  forming  a  system  on  it.  Cesalpinus 
was  well  acquainted  with  many  anatomical  facts  concerning 
the  circulation  which  detracts  nothing  jfrom  the  glory  of 
Harvey  who  acurately  described  and  comprehended  all  the 
phenomena  connected  with  the  subject 

Galen  was  of  all  the  commentators  upon  the  Hippocratic 
works  the  most  celebrated,  and  his  views  were  servilely 
adopted  until  John  Argentier,  of  Piedmont,  merits  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  to  aim  at  reformation.  His  was 
"  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness "  of  medial 
superstition  and  prejudice,  prepare  ye  the  way  for  reform. 
The  art  of  printing  had  wonderfully  increased  our  means 
for  the  rapid  distribution  of  knowledge.  Columbus  had 
discovered  the  treasures  of  the  new  world.  Luthur  had 
spoken  in  thunder  tones  and  convulsed  all  Europe  with 
reformation.  The  time  was  therefore  opportune  for  its  in- 
auguration. The  school  which  Renouard  terms  that  of 
medical  dishonesty,  which  was  founded  on  superstition, 
prejudice  and  mysticism,  which  claimed  to  follow  reason 
and  experience,  while  it  addressed  itself-  to  the  imagination 
solely,  was  well  dissected  by  this  reformer.     The  Hippo- 


cratic  and  Galenic  theories  which  for  so  many  years  had 
held  sway,  except  when  a  new  sect  temporarily  acquired 
strength  and  meteor  like  flashed  its  views  athwart  the  med- 
ical world  only  to  be  absorbed  by  the  brighter  beams  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  sage  of  Cos  were  also  critically  examined 
and  partially  refuted.  He  merits  then  the  title  by  which 
he  is  now  known,  Censor  Medicorum. 

Argentier  made  no  remarkable  innovations  in  practice. 
One  of  his  noblest  efforts  was  his  introductory  address 
delivered  at  the  University  of  Naples,  in  which  he  thus 
paves  the  way  to  reform :  "  There  are  two  classes  of  physi- 
cians, the  first  persuaded  that  no  improvements  can  be 
made  in  the  writings  and  doctrines  of  the  ancients;  the 
other  is  equally  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  reading  and 
meditating  on  the  great  authors  of  antiquity,  yet  do  not 
think  that  all  which  they  advance  is  to  be  received  without 
discussion,  but  that  it  is  proper  to  modify,  change  and  im- 
prove them  as  far  as  possible."  The  spell  was  broken  by 
these  words.  Henceforth  the  scientific  man  was  to  think, 
Dot  imitate.  The  age  that  followed  adopted  this  idea,  and 
every  science,  medicine  among  the  rest,  sprang  into  new 
life.  We  must  not  forget  this  talented  innovator  in  the 
glorious  era  which  he  forshadowed. 

During  the  two  centuries  following  his  death,  anatomy 
and  physiology  cultivated  as  never  before,  by  observation 
upon  the  cadaver,  and  by  vivisections  began  to  impart  to 
medicine  an  attraction  it  never  before  had,  and  we  are  soon 
startled  with  a  host  of  brilliant  discoveries.  Medicine 
counted  among  its  votaries  men  of  great  intellect  and 
wonderful  personal  power.  The  scientific  world  was  all 
alive  with  recent  theories  and  discoveries.  We  do  not 
therefore  wonder  that  such  stimulus  gave  rise  in  quick 
succession  to  the  views  of  Von  Helmont,  Boerhave,  Brown 
and  Broussais.  "  Theory  is  as  necessary  to  amuse  a  physi- 
cian as  a  tub  to  amuse  a  whale,"  says  Cullen.  We  can 
thus  account  for  the  evolution  of  one  by  each  physician  of 
celebrity.  The  new  systems,  however,  sank  to  an  early 
grave  never  to  rise  except  for  the  passing  glance  of  the 
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historian.  Those  of  Brown  and  Broussais  for  a  time  led 
the  medical  world,  but  after  a  little  they  too  shared  the 
same  fate.  Notwithstanding  the  decadence  of  the  new 
schools,  the  18th  century  did  not  dose  in  darkness. 

One  morning,  in  the  year  1793,  when  the  usual  resume 
of  Desault's  lecture  was  called  for,  the  chosen  student 
whose  place  it  was  to  deliver  it,  being  absent,  a  pale  i 
thoughtful  appearing  young  man  stepped  forward  and 
offered  to  read  his  own,  which  had  been  written  for  private 
use.  It  was  clear  and  accurate,  and  read  with  calmness 
and  precision.  It  stamped  Marie  Francois  Xavier  Bichat, 
for  such  was  the  young  man's  name,  as  a  genius. 

Only  two  years  after  this  event,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
he  opened  a  school  for  instruction  in  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy, at  Paris.  He  labored  incessantly,  earnestly  and  effec- 
tively. Unfortunately  his  physical  frame  was  not  equal  to 
his  mental  energies.  His  constitution  weakened,  his 
health  failed,  and  one  day,  while  lecturing,  he  was  attacked 
with  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  While  thus  ill,  and  rest- 
ing from  active  duties,  he  matured  those  views  in  anatomy 
and  physiology  that  exertjed  so  great  an  influence  upon 
medical  minds.  He  sought  to  reduce  all  the  tissues  to 
their  elements,  and  to  ascertain  the  properties,  chemical, 
physical  and  vital,  belonging  to  them.  His  health  im- 
proved a  little,  and  he  again  applied  himself  to  work.  His 
untiring  spirit  knew  not  what  rest  meant.  Again  his 
strength  foiled,  but  despite  the  entreaties  of  friends,  despite 
the  warning  of  his  own  over-taxed  system,  he  toiled  harder 
than  ever  before.  Hour  after  hour  was  spent  in  the  damp 
rooms  where  he  had  animal  tissues  macerating,  and  among 
the  grim  Cadavers  he  little  realized  how  fast  he  was  grow- 
ing like  them.  At  last  he  &ints  with  the  harness  on,  is 
borne  home,  and,  after  a  brief  sickness,  goes  to  render  the 
account  ot  a  life  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  devotion  to  his 
profession.  Thus  perished  a  genius,  for  if  ever  a  man  was 
entitled  to  be  so  considered,  it  was  Bichat.  He  was  only 
thirty-two  when  he  died,  yet  in  his  short  life  he  had  left 
works  which  founded  schools.     He  had  systematized  the 
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knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  that  had  been  ac- 
cumulating with  such  wonderful  rapidity  during  the  two 
preceding  centuries,  with  those  intuitions  which  belong 
only  to  genius  he  comprehended  all  that  medicne  lacked, 
saw  its  inconsistencies  and  errors,  and  attempted  to  remedy 
them.  "Materia  medica,"  said  this  keen-&ighted  man,  "is 
no  science  at  all  for  a  methodical  mind,  but  is  a  shapeless 
conglomeration  of  inexact  ideas,  of  observations  often 
puerile,  of  illusory  remedies,  of  formulas  as  oddly  con- 
ceived as  fastidiously  arranged.  It  is  impractical  for  a 
sensible  man,  if  we  except  those  remedies  that  act  upon  a 
determined  function."  Had  he  lived  his  broad  and  liberal 
mind  would  have  grasped  Hahnemann's  great  therapeutic 
law,  soon  to  be  announced,  and  his  giant  intellect  might 
have  aided  in  its  elucidation.  Strangely,  the  hand  of  death 
strikes  a  man  just  as  he  seems  on  the  point  of  giving  to  the 
world  something  grand.  Are  these  master  spirits  advanc- 
ing too  rapidly  for  this  woild,  and  their  exalted  minds 
needed  for  still  nobler  work  ii\  another  sphere?  Had 
Bichat  Uved  to  the  age  when  the  greatest  mental  maturity 
is  reached,  who  shall  say  what  vacant  niche  in  the  temple 
of  science  he  might  have  filled.  He  was  an  iconoclast, 
but  he  desi^fned  as  he  demolished.  At  an 'age  when  most 
men  are  learners,  he  boldly  advanced  new  theories.  Cicero 
says  "  it  is  not  every  man  who  can  cast  up  his  reasons  and 
state  the  sum  of  his  thoughts."  To  Bichat  it  was  simple 
enough.  "  Life,"  he  said,  "  is  the  sum  of  all  the  functions 
that  resist  death."  He  noted  that  "  the  same  medicine  was 
employed  ^ith  different  views  and  opposite ;  so  true  is  it, 
that  the  human  mind ,  marches  at  hazard  when  the  vague- 
ness of  mere  opinion  guides  it"  Perusal  of  his  works  attest 
the  richness  of  his  thoughts,  and  one  must  regard  with 
admiration  the  character  of  this  singularly  gifted  youth. 
While  Bichat  was  announcing  those  physiological  views  that 
have  marked  an  era  in  medical  advancement,  the  founder  of 
our  school  was  slowly  evolving  the  therapeutic  law  Sim  ilia 
Similibus  Curantur,  that  startled  the  scientific  world  and 
gave  an  unwonted  impetus  to  the  study  of  Materia  Medica. 


Christian  Samuel  Hahnemann  was  of  a  different  order  of 
intellect  from  Bichat,  the  contrast  we  always  find  between 
the  French  and  German  mind.  The  one  leaps  to  its  con- 
clusion by  swiftly  effective  intuition,  the  other  reaches 
the  same  by  a  stern,  rigid  course  of  reasoning.  As  Hippo- 
crates flourished  in  the  age  of  Pericles  so  Hahnemann  was 
contempory  or  nearly  so  with  some  of  the  grandest  minds 
who  have  given  the  world  their  thoughts.  When  Hahne- 
mann was  in  his  cradle,  according  to  Herring,  Voltaire  was 
in  his  prime,  and  Lavoisier  at  his  boyish  sports. 

Cullen,  Brown,  Broussais  and  Darwin  were  gaining  hosts 
of  followers,  ere  he  had  made  a  single  convert  to  his  views. 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Catherine  of  Russia  were  prom- 
inent among  the  reigning  sovereigns.  Napoleon  was  con- 
vulsing Europe  with  his  restless  ambition,  and  Swedenborg 
had  just  given  the  theological  world  a  shock.  Who  doubts 
that  the  influence  of  such  minds  is  exerted  upon  those  who 
flourish  with  them  or  just  after  their  death.  Like  Bichat, 
Hahnemann  was  early  dissatisfied  with  the  inconsistencies  of 
medical  practice  and  sought  to  reconcile  them.  He  brought 
to  his  task  greater  research  and  learning,  and  a  larger  ex- 
perience than  Bichat.  His  father  was  a  painter  on 
porcelain,  but  a  worthy  man.  His  moral  instruction  was 
excellent.  He  did  not,  however,  at  first  recognize  the 
studious  ways  of  his  gifted  son.  His  teacher,  MuUer,  for 
eight  years  directed  his  studies  without  compensation,  save 
the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  development  of  a  master 
mind.  With  rare  judgment  for  those  times  he  allowed  his 
youthful  charge  tb  dispense  with  studies  which  were  unin- 
teresting, and  follow  his  own  tastes.  This  wise  course  as 
we  may  suppose  brought  forth  fruit.  When  Hahnemann 
was  only  thirty-one  he  published  a  treatise  on  Arsenic,  that 
exhibited  the  most  profound  learning  and  the  highest  de- 
gree of  accuracy.  Li  1790,  with  Bichat  a  Is^d  of  twenty,  Na- 
poleon nearly  ready  for  his  commission  as  captain  of  artil- 
lery, and  just  after  the  death  of  Cullen  and  Brown,  whose 
conflict  of  medical  views  ended  only  with  their  death,  he 
caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Homoeopathic  law.    His  well 


known  observation  on  the  effects  of  Qainine  was  to  him,  as 
Dudgeon  says,  "  what  the  falling  apple  was  to  Newton,  and 
the  pendulum  in  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa  to  Galileo."  1  need 
not  trace  the  well-known  steps  which  resulted  in  the  appear- 
ance in  1819  of  the  Organon  of  Medicine.  Its  publication 
divorced  Hahnemann  from  the  regular  medical  profession 
as  the  year  before  Napoleon's  divorce  from  Josephine  had 
forfeited  for  him  the  admiration  in  which  he  had  been  re- 
garded. In  1812  he  delivered  his  dissertation  on  Hellebore, 
which  evinces  almost  superhuman  research,  and  gained  him 
at  once  a  host  of  enthusiastic  admirers.  His  first  volume 
of  Materia  Medica  was  published  in  1811,  and  in  1829  seven 
more  volumes  were  given  to  the  world. 

Bitter  opposition  was  of  course  met  with,  but  our  illustri- 
ous teacher  fought  it  down.  His  fame  increased  rapidly,  and 
when  he  celebrates,  in  1829,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  an 
occasion  like  this,  his  disciples  assemble  in  large  numbers, 
and  many  and  valuable  are  the  presents  he  receives.  In 
1835  he  moved  to  Paris.  The  handsome  income  of  200,000 
francs  a  year  was  the  result  of  his  practice  there.  In  1843, 
mourned  by  a  host  of  friends,  lamented  by  his  devoted  dis- 
ciples, the  lamp  of  a  noble  life  went  out.  And  this  man 
learned  beyond  all  his  colleagues,  who  gained  a  success  in 
practice  truly  wonderful,  who  gave  a  new  materia  medica, 
no  longer  an  incoherent  assemblage  of  contradictions,  but 
following  steadily  a  fixed  law,  whose  words  have  been  the 
means  of  rescuing  thousands  from  an  early  grave,  the  multi- 
plicity and  scientific  character  of  whose  works  the  world  had 
not  known  since  Hippocrates,  is  branded  with  the  ignominous 
title  of  quack  by  the  self-styled  regular  doctors.  O,  con- 
sistency !  In  one  moment  you  say  that  a  man  well-learned 
in  anatomy  cannot  be  a  quack,  and  in  the  next  pronounce 
him,  whose  anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge  would 
put  you  to  the  blush,  one  of  the  most  arrant.  You  define  a 
charlatan  as  a  man  ignorant  of  the  simplest  laws  of  disease, 
and  then  brand  him  whose  sympathetic  heart,  and  almost 
divine  wisdom,  first  taught  us  the  humane  treatment  of  the 
insane  as  one  most  to  be  disposed.     You  say  he  would 
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spare  himself  and  his  disciples  the  labor  of  diagnosis,  when 
you  know  that  for  more  than  half  a  century  he  toiled  super- 
humanly  to  make  medicine  a  science,  and  aside  from  his 
peculiar  views  left  an  immense  mass  of  information  before 
unknown.  To-day  you  launch  against  his  infinitesimal  doses 
ridicule  the  argument  of  fools,  to-morrow  you  assert  that 
the  same  doses  are  vastly  more  powerful,  and  their  effects 
deadlier,  than  your  own.  You  inveigh  bitterly  against  his 
exclusive  law  of  practice,  when  you  know  that  it  is  only  the 
exclusive  appropriation  of  fees  which  you  think  should  have 
gone  into  your  own  pockets  that  has  soured  you.  You 
scorn  his  theories  until  their  wonderful  success  in  practical 
application  surprises  you  and  then  delve  in  the  musty  tomes 
of  former  ages  to  try  and  rob  him  of  their  credit. 

I  speak  in  no  spirit  of  bitterness  but  rather  with  regret. 
As  the  tidal  wave  just  now  swept  over  the  Pacific  coast  with 
greater  power  than  ever,  so  shall  the  next  wave  of  progress 
that  rolls  over -the  civilized  world,  surpass  those  we  have 
just  traced,  I  am  desirous  that  when  the  next  grand  reform 
in  medicine  comes,  as  come  it  will,  you  shall  not  meet  it 
with  scorn  and  obloquy  but  with  that  liberal,  enquiring 
spirit  that  grasps  truth.  It  is  fitting  that  the  disciples  of 
the  man  who  inaugurated  the  greatest  reform  in  medicine 
of  modern  times,  should  be  th^  first  to  accord  to  woman  the 
fullest  privileges  of  our  art.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  it  was  voted  to  admit 
women  graduates  in  medicine  to  full  fellowship.  Our  col- 
leges followed  the  example,  and  one  by  one  opened  their 
doors.  To-night  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Hahne- 
mann Medical  Collage,  we  send  forth  a  woman  with  a 
diploma  bearing  its  broad  seal.  Some  there  are  who*  still 
contend  that  she  should  have  been  denied  a  medical  edu- 
cation. To  the  shame  of  our  manhood  be  it  said,  we  must 
record  with  the  same  relentless  spirit  with  which  history 
records  all  facts,  that  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1870,  in  the 
largest  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States,  women,  whose 
only  crime  has  been  properly  to  qualify  themselves  in  the 
healing  art  have  been  subject  to  gross  insult  at  the  hands 
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of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  whose  lack  of  gentlemanly 
deportment  utifits  them  for  the  practice  of  a  profession 
which  calls  for  courtesy  and  kindness  from  its  every  mem- 
ber. If  you  note  those  who  are  leaders  in  these  movements 
you  will  see  that  they  are  those  who  have  the  least  delicacy 
to  be  offended,  the  most  ignorant,  with  perhaps  a  few  men 
of  education,  but  who  have  never  gained  that  largeness  of 
soul  which  should  be  its  constant  companion.  In  marked 
contrast  we  must  record  that  at  the  largest  medical  schools 
in  France  women  students  have  attended  all  the  clinics  and 
been  uniformly  accorded  the  courtesies  usually  extended  to 
their  sex.  An  Americail  lady,  when  the  final  examination 
came,  surpassed  all  her  compeers,  and  the  '*  bien  satisfaii " 
with  which  the  learned  Dean  closed  the  examination  was 
the  death  knell  to  the  bigotry  and  prejudice  that  so  long 
closed  to  women  an  avenue  of  learning.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  in  our  school  we  have  followed  the  example  of  our 
brethren  across  the  water. 

It  is  probably  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  address  you  all  again.  I  have  sketched  these  three 
epochs  with  the  hope  that  the  last  words  from  your  alma 
mater  may  inspire  you  with  that  catholic  spirit  that  can 
alone  evolve  great  truths.  I  know  not  how  I  can  better 
impress  you  with  the  dignity  of  your  calling  than  to  repeat 
the  noble  sentiments  of  Voltaire:  "  Men  who  would  occupy 
themselves  with  studies  and  efforts  to  give  health  to  other 
men  from  the  sole  principle  of  humanity,  should  be  consid- 
ered far  above  the  grand  of  the  world.  They  are  kindred 
to  divinity.  To  preserve  and  to  repair  is  nearly  as  admir- 
able as  to  create.''  FAREWELL. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

BY 

■ 

A.  E.  SMALL,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Pm.  of  HahnenuuDD  Medioal  Cellefe. 


In  accepting  the  honorable  position  assigned  me  by  the 
Trustees,  and  with  profound  gratitude  for  the  distinguished 
mark  of  favor,  I  am  neither  unmindful  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  involved;  nor  without  fear  that  the  require- 
ments consequent  upon  this  new  relation  may  be  greater 
than  my  competency  to  fulfil. 

My  predecessor  tried  to  promote  the  best  interests,  use- 
fulness and  permanency  of  Hahnemann  Medical  College, 
and  I  shall  try  to  imitate  his  example.  Through  the  inde- 
fatigable labors  of  its  corps  of  professors,  the  Institution 
has  already  attained  an  exalted  character,  which  promises 
through  their  earnest  endeavors  to  be  maintained,  and  with 
still  greater  achievements  in  the  future. 

The  ten  successive  years  the  College  has  been  in  operation 
have  effectually  dissipated  the  doubts  and  difficulties  attend- 
ant upon  the  commencement  of  auch  an  enterprise.  Its 
humble  beginning  and  progress  afford  a  convincing  proof 
that  it  has  a  permanent  existence  among  the  institutions  of 
learning  with  which  our  country  is  blessed. 

The  course  of  instruction  just  now  concluded  has  exhib- 
ited a  marked  degree  of  improvement  over  any  that  has 
preceded  it,  and  we  are  delighted  to  know  that  the  Faculty 
have  been  governed  by  a  unity  of  purpose  and  co-operative 
effort  to  impart  thorough  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of 
medicine,  and  that  the  class  of  students  respectable  in 
numbers — intelligent,  earnest  and  punctual  in  their  attend- 
ance— has  duly  appreciated  the  privilege  it  has  enjoyed. 

The  persevering  labors  of  each  member  of  the  faculty 
in  trying  to  remedy  the  "defects  of  the  past  has  served  to 
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strengthen  the  foundation  of  the  school.  Its  present  con- 
dition is  somewhat  prophetic  of  its  future  career  of  usefulness. 

More  than  two  hundred  graduates  have  gone  forth  into 
public  service,  to  test  the  value  of  the  knowledge  acquired 
in  the  lecture  rooms  of  this  College,  and  it  affords  no 
uncommon  pleasure  to  know  that  their  labors  in  the  various 
communities  where  providence  has  cast  their  lots,  have  been 
crowned  with  successful  results.  With  few  exceptions,  they 
have  battled  with  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  in  a  way 
that  commends  them  to  public  confidence,  and  that  reflects 
advantageously  to  the  credit  of  their  aima  mater. 

There  is  no  calling  in  which  the  public  have  a  more  intense 
interest  than  in  that  of  medicine,  and  to  provide  well  for 
the  proper  training  of  those  who  intend  to  pursue  it,  and 
to  thoroughly  equip  them  to  fulfil  the  demands  likely  to 
be  made  upon  them  by  the  sick  and  infirm,  requires  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  every  man  and  woman  in  our  land. 

No  medical  school,  managed  never  so  well  in  the  depart- 
ments of  instruction,  can  with  certainty  send  forth  well 
qualified  physicians  and  surgeons  without  Clinical  advant- 
ages that  teach  by  observation  and  experience.  It  is  not 
only  necessary  for  intelligent,  active  and  worthy  young 
men  and  women  to  place  themselves  under  the  tuition  of 
competent  preceptors,  to  learn  the  theory  of  the  healing 
art  and  the  success  upon  which  it  is  founded,  for  in  addition 
favorable  opportunities  for  observation  and  practical  train- 
ing must  be  regarded  a  siv^qua  non.  Pent  up  lecture 
rooms,  and  limited  dispensary  accommodations  for  the  poor, 
are  not  adequate  for  answering  the  demands  of  the  public 
for  well  trained  and  competent  medical*  advisors,  nor  for 
careful  and  prudent  attention  to  the  suffering  indigent,  such 
as  a  wholesome  charity  demands. 

When  from  necessity  such  limited  conveniences  are  toler- 
ated, but  little,  comparatively,  can  be  accomplished  for  the 
student,  and  often  much  less  for  the  patient,  and  yet  it  may 
be  said  that  the  blame  for  this  state  of  things  rests  not 
with  the  medical  fraternity  alone,  who  not  only  render 
gratuitous  services  but  usually  provide  at  their  own  expense 


the  medicine  dispensed,  but  with  the  public  which  may  be 
regarded  an  interested  party  in  the  transaction. 

"  The  poor  we  have  always  with  us^^  and  is  there  no  re- 
morse or  shiime  for  allowing  them  to  suffer  for  the  want  of 
good  and  wholesome  dispensary  privileges,  which  the  pub- 
lic should  furnish  in  their  behalf.  And  is  not  the  want  of 
opportunity  for  clinical  observation  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents— which  a  dispensary  under  the  supervision  of  expe- 
rienced and  skilful  physicians  and  surgeons  can  supply — as 
serious  a  detriment  to  the  welliare  of  the  community,  as 
would  be  the  consequent  defect  in  their  professional  educa- 
tion ?  We  trust  that  no  obscurity  of  vision  upon  this  mat- 
ter will  protract  the  delay  in  providing  suitable  amphithea- 
tres and  clinical  departments,  alike  advantageous  to  stu- 
dents and  patients. 

Ample  provision  can  be  made  for  all  that  the  public 
needs,  or  charity  demands,  by  the  erection  of  a  commodi- 
ous building  for  a  hospital ;  and  there  is  hope  that,  at  no 
distant  day,  our  eyes  will  be  permitted  to  look  upon  the 
completion  of  a  neat,  stately  and  commodious  edifice, 
where  those  of  limited  means  can  secure,  when  smitten 
with  disease  or  injury,  the  best  possible  conditions  for 
speedy  recovery,  and  at  the  least  expense  for  jiursiug  and 
medical  attendance.  In  a  city  of  300,000  inhabitants,  and 
a  constant  influx  of  strangers,  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
victims  to  disease  or  accident  occur  almost  daily,  and  those 
who  have  not  the  comforts  of  a  home — nor  friends  to  care 
for  them — would,  with  grateful  feeUngs,  find  a  desirable 
resort  in  such  an  asylum,  where  medical  attendance, 
nursing  and  board  could  be  furnished  at  a  rate  within 
their  means. 

The  prudent  foresight  of  those  who  fi^amed  the  Charter 
of  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  so  as  to  include  in  con- 
nection therewith  a  hospital,  are  justly  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  this  community.  It  only  remains  to  carry  out 
the  ultimate  design,  in  the  erection  of  such  an  edifice,  as 
will  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  Hahnemann  and  the 
sacred  cause  connected  with  his  name.     But  to  accomplish 
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this  a  concert  of  action  on  the  parfof  the  friends  of  homoe- 
opathy, which  shall  prove  itself  equal  to  the  task  of  con- 
sumating  the  enterprise,  is  required.  The  future  of  this 
college  must  culminate  in  providing  for  the  grandest  de- 
sign of  medical  education,  the  proper  treatment  of  those 
disabled  by  disease  or  by  unfortunate  injury.  The  erecting 
of  a  hospital,  in  which  suitable  accommodations  and  board, 
where  competent  nursing  and  medical  attendance  can  at  all 
times  be  secured,  is  therefore  indispensable.  And  the  work 
is  before  us  to  accomplish.  The  initiative  in  this  work 
has  already  been  taken  ;  each  member  of  the  faculty,  with 
hosts  of  friends  to  aid  him,  is  determined  on  perseverance 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  enterprise.  A  united  co- 
operation is  agreed  upon,  and  it  only  remains  for  the 
homoeopathic  patronage  generally  to  lend  it  their  counte- 
nance and  support.  There  are,  in  Chicago,  more  than 
75,000  of  its  inhabitants,  classed  among  the  patrons  of  our 
school,  and  a  contribution  of  a  small  sum  by  each  paid 
into  the  treasury  would  ensure  the,  erection  of  a  building 
within  twelve  months,  with  ample  conveniences  and  furni- 
ture for  the  accommodation  of  many  patients,  and  at  less 
expense  to  each  than  would  be  incurred  in  hotels,  boarding 
houses  or  private  families,  and  with  the  necessary  services 
of  nurse  and  physician  included.  And  yet  sufficient  rev- 
enue to  maintain  the  institution  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  derived. 

It  is  not  merely  in  behalf  of  the  Hahnemann  Medical 
College  that  attention  is  invited  to  this  enterprise.  It  is 
simply  this :  the  College  oflfers  the  provision  of  its  charter 
for.  a  hospital  to  a  generous  and  charitable  public,  reserv- 
ing for  itself  the  privilege  of  free  access  for  clinical  pur- 
poses— such  as  are  usually  granted  in  other  cities. 

With  the  details  of  this  picture  before  us,  and  with  the 
most  charitable  end  in  view,  we  venture  the  prediction 
that,  at  no  distant  day,  the  enterprise  will  be  completed ; 
and  when  our  hopes  are  realized,  as  certain  they  may  be,  our 
hearts  will  be  made  glad.  The  glorious  privilege  of  direct- 
ing the  homeless  and  friendless  sick  to  such  a  Samaritan 


institution,  where  oil  can  be  poured  into  their  wounds, 
where  restorative  influences  may  gift  them  again  with 
sound  health,  and  where  the  best  surgical  and  medical 
skill  is  always  at  hand,  would  be  a  well-spring  of  joy  to 
thousands  of  our  esteemed  citizens.  And  as  a  means  of 
providing  for  the  more  salutary  and  efficient  medical  and 
surgical  skill,  not  only  for  the  inmates  of  the  various 
wards  of  the  institution,  but  for  the  sick  and  afflicted 
everywhere,  the  interest  with  the  public  cannot  be  less; 
and  the  pride  and  self-satisfaction  of  being  able  to  direct 
the  energetic,  intelligent  student  to  "  Hahnemann  Medi- 
cal College  "  for  the  l)est  instruction  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  art  of  medicine  and  surgery,  should  not  be  less  with 
the  non-professional  than  the  professional  public. 

Some  of  the  greatest  and  best  benefactors  of  the  age  have 
long  felt  the  need  of  an  institution  where  homoeopathic 
practice  is  fully  recognized  and  taught  in  connection  with 
the  other  branches  of  medical  science,  and  that  a  hospital 
arranged  with  a  sufficient  number  of  wards  or  departments 
for  the  various  classes  of  patients,  male  and  female,  would 
affi^rd  all  the  advantages  required.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  the  necessity  is  now  felt  by  the  friends  and  patrons  of 
our  school  generally.  It  only  remains  for  them  to  ultimate 
the  desire  for  such  a  charity  by  a  generous  financial  sup- 
port of  the  undertaking.  Let  rich  and  poor,  male  and 
female,  old  and  young,'  who  have  experienced  the  advan- 
tages of  homoeopathic  practice,  put  their  hands  to  the  work. 
Let  each  contribute  according  to  his  ability,  and  nothing 
can  hinder  its  final  triumph. 

This  is  the  end  contemplated  in  the  present  move  for  a 
hospital,  and  with  a  perseverance  and  energy  worthy  of  the 
cause,  let  us,  one  and  all,  move  onward.  Let  us  advance, 
step  by  step,  as  we  can,  till  the  work  is  done.  It  can  be, 
must  be,  and  will  be.  "  There  is  no  such  word  as  fail," — 
there  is  no  "  I  can't "  upon  the  premises.  So  say  we,  all 
of  us. 
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ACULTY. 


A.  £.  SMALL,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Emeritu$  Profeitor  of  Theory  and  Practice. 

GEO.  E.  SHIPMAN,  M.  D., 
Bmerittu  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

R.  LUDLUM,  M.  D.. 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children^  and  Dean  of 

the  Faculty. 

R.  WELCH,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

D.  A.  COLTON,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Practical  and  Pathological  AntUomy, 

J.  S.  MITCHELL,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology. 

E.  M.  HALE,  M.  D., 
^  Professor  of  Medical  Botany  and  Pharmacology. 

C.  C.  SMITH,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

WILLIS  DANPORTH,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Princ^lts  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

TEMPLE  S.  HOTNE,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

S.  P.  HEDGES.  M.  D., 
/  Professor  of  General  and  Descriptive  Anatomy. 

F.  A.  LORD,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Physiological  and  Medical  Chemistry^  and  Registrar  of  the  Faculty. 

LEONARD  PRATT,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  and  Medicine. 

H.  K.  W.  BOARDMAN,  M.  D., 
Lecturer  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Genito-  Urinary  Organs. 

G.  W.  POOTE,  M.  D., 
Lecturer  on  CUnieal  Medicine. 

R.  N.  FOSTER,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Lecturer  on  Psychological  Medicine. 

T.  C.  DUNCAN,  M.  D. 
Lecturer  on  the  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  of  Infancy  and  Childhood. 

J.  W.  STREETER,  M.  D., 

Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy. 
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Mati\iculants 
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NAMES.  RESIDENCE.  PBRCEPTOR. 

ANDERSON,  J.  W Ohio H.  C.  Allen,  M.  D. 

ADAM,  CHAS Illinois J.  S.  Mitchell,  M.  D. 

BEACH,  M.  L.,  MiflB lUinois Mrs.  E.  A.  Gillette,  M.  D. 

BEESON,  E.  B Wisconsin.. .T.  J.  Patohen,  M.  D. 

BELL,  J.  H Mnois ,W.  H.  Burt,  M.  D. 

BENNETT,  D.  R Wisconsin...E.  W.  Beebe,  M.  D. 

BISHOP,  L.  A Wi8consin...T.  J.  Patchen,  M.  D. 

CAMM,  xM.  B.,  Mrs Wisconsin. ..Faculty. 

CARR,  GEO.  H Illinois M.  S.  Carr,  M.  D. 

CONDELL,  WIL.  R Illinois C.  F.  Keuchler,  M.  D. 

CUNNINGHAM,  J.  M Illinois Drs.  R.  P.  &  H.  W.  Wales. 

DAUN,  PHILIP Illinois E.  Kneipcke,  M.  D. 

DOANE,  G.  H Michigan...  Faculty. 

DORION,  C.  N.,  M.  D Illinois Practitioner.     , 

FERGUSON,  D Ontario Drs.  Clark  Brothers. 

FICK,  OTTO Illinois F.  Brendemnehl,  M.  D, 

FLETCHER,  S.  M.,  M.D Mass Practitioner. 

GASSER,  J.  J IlKnois J.  S.  Mitchell,  M.  D. 

GRAVEL,  G.  H.,  Miss Ontario Faculty. 

HADFEELD,  G.  A Wisconsin... A.  Kendbick,  M.  D. 

HARRIS,  R.  H.,  Mrs ...Iowa E.  H.  Harris,  M.  D. 

HIGBEE,  C.  G Iowa T.  J.  Patohen,  M.  D. 

HOWARD,  E.L.,  Jf.  Z>.,  Mrs-Illinois Practitioner. 

HUNT,  FRED.  G... Alabama....  Practitioner. 

INGERSOL,  A.  E Mon.  Ter...C.  S.  IngersoU,  M.  D. 
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ElESIDENOE. 

PRECEPTOR. 

KALBFLEISCH,  A.  H.... 

..Illinois 

.  F.  Brendemuehl,  M.  D. 

KELLOaG,  A.C 

...Wisoonsin. 

..A.  H.  Van  Voorhis,  M.  D. 

KIPPAX,  JNO.  R.,  M.  D. 

...Illinois 

.  Practitioner. 

LEE,  WILLIAM 

..Ohio 

..F.  H.  Schell,  M.  D. 

LONG,D.H..... 

..Michigan.. 

.  J.  R.  Hyde,  M.  D. 

MARVIN,  LA  RAY 

..Illinois 

.  M.  S.  Carr,  M.  D. 

MoLAREN,  W.  R. 

..Illinois 

.J.  R.  Kippax,  M.  D. 

MARELIUS,  J.W 

..Illinois 

.  Drs.  Small  &  Fletcher, 

MOORE,  A.  F 

..Wisconsin. 

,.L.  Merriman,  M.  D. 

PARMELEE,  M.  H 

..Ohio 
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Address  to  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society 
of  the  County  of  Philadelphia. 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT,  CHARLES  MOHR,  M.D. 


Fellow  Members  : — ^With  a  keen  sense  of  the  many  obligations 
involved,  and  a  due  regard  for  the  honor  conferred,  I  accept  the 
office  of  President,  unsought  by  me,  but  not  the  less  appreciated. 
At  the  outset  of  my  duties  as  your  presiding  officer  I  pledge  my- 
self to  rule  impartially ;  to  work  faithfully  and  unselfishly  in  the 
interest  of  our  society,  of  homoeopathy,  and  of  the  profession  of 
medicine.  To  do  so  most  effectually,  I  am  aware,  as  other  active  mem- 
bers of  our  society  are,  that  our  By-Laws,  while  they  need  not  be 
radically  changed,  do  need  re-arranging  and  revision,  and  the  in- 
corporation of  consistent  rules  of  order.  Since  my  electioi]^  to  this 
office,  I  have  given  this  matter  grave  consideration,  and  have  con- 
ferred and  deliberated  with  fellow  members,  and  this  is  an  oppor- 
tune time  for  the  proposal  of  a  revised  and  extended  set  of  By- 
Laws,  which  should  be  carefully  considered  by  every  member, 
and  early  adopted,  so  that  we  may  have  a  sure  guide  to  efficient 
society  work. 

The  chairmen  and  associates  of  our  seven  bureaus  have  been 
duly  appointed,  and  we  bespeak  for  them  hearty  good  will  and  co- 
operation. However  faithfully  these  thirty-five  members  may 
work  to  present  papers  for  consideration,  the  measure  of  success 
will  not  be  full  unless  the  members  generally  will  freely  discuss 
the  subjects,  and  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  debates  their 
individual  experiences  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Of  late  years  so  much  that  is  new  and  enchanting  has  monopo- 
lized the  attention  of  all  medical  men,  that  homoeopathy,  it  seems 
to  me,  has  been  given  a  secondary  position.  We  must  bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  our  society  exists  primarily  for  the  develop- 
ment of  homoeopathy — ^the  science  of  therapeutics — and  no  matter 
how  much  we  may  hear  and  learn  of  new  theories,  and  theappHcation 


of  treatment  in  accordance  therewith,  our  aim  should  always  be  to 
make  use  of  every  light  to  perfect  our  special  system  of  medicine, 
and  to  prove  homoeopathy  true,  and  so  promulgate  it  to  a  yet 
doubting  world.  Some  there  are  who  would  fain  believe  that 
Hahnemann's  system  has  fulfilled  its  mission,  but  I  believe  its 
mission  has  but  just  begun. 

As  I  read  journals,  and  hear  papers,  and  engage  in  discussions, 
I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  we  homoeopathists  are  neglect- 
ing a  great  duty.     Very  much  consideration  is  given  to  everything 
save  a  Materia  Medica  Pura  and  the  application  of  drugs  in  small, 
remedial  doses  on  the  principles  of  homoeopathy.     How  many 
cases  of  appendicitis  are  reported  treated  without  the  knife?    Yet 
cases  have  been  and  are  even  now  cured  with  Belladonna,  and 
Lachesis,   and  Opium,  and  Plumbum,  and  Rhus  toxicodendron, 
and  other  medicines.      Who  hears  of  cases  of  menorrhagia  or 
metrorrhagia   due   to   chronic  endometritis  treated  without  the 
curette  ?    Yet  Arsenicum,  and  Calcarea  ostrearum,  and  Mercurius, 
and  Sabina,  and  Trillium  have  cured  them.     Who  is  known  to- 
day to  stick  consistently  to  the  homoeopathic  remedy  alone  in  the 
heart-failure  of  a  diphtheria,  or  of  a  pneumonia  ?  Who  will  be 
willing  to  say  that  a  very  high  temperature  in  a  rheumatic  fever, 
or  a  typhoid  fever,  can  be  reduced  solely  by  the  indicated  remedy, 
and  that  acetanilid,  or  some  more  powerful  antipyretic,  is  not  neces- 
sary ?  How  often  do  we  hear  nowadays  of  medicinal  aggravations 
of  a  third,  or  a  thirtieth,  or  a  two-hundredth  dilution  ?    Such,  and 
other  like  experiences  should  be  brought  forward  and  freely  dis- 
cussed at  our  meetings.      Let  us  hope  therefore,  that,  however 
much  attention  may  be  given  in  our  bureau  reports  and  debates  to 
new  theories  of  pathology  or  practice,  the  practical  and  efficient 
side  of  homoeopathic  prescribing  shall  not  be  neglected  nor  given 
an  inferior  place. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  our  standing  committees  are 
only  nominal.  That  some  of  the  committees  in  times  past  have 
done  very  effective  work  goes  without  saying,  and  yet  in  some 
years  nothing  has  been  accomplished  by  certain  committees,  and 
others  have  not  come  up  to  the  fulness  of  their  opportunities. 
One  reason  of  this  is  doubtless  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the 
specific  work  of  the  standing  committees  has  never  been  defined 
in  our  by-laws,  and  to  remedy  this  the  adoption  of  new  by-laws 
is  imperatively  necessary. 


Some  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished  by  our  committees  within 
the  year  I  must  speak  of  in  earnest  words.  Would  I  had  a  tongue 
of  fire  to  kindle  enthusiasm  I 

It  behooves  us  to  require  our  Committee  on  Organization,  Medi- 
cal Education,  and  Statistics  to  report  to  our  society  what  our 
hospitals  are  doing  and  what  they  should  do;  what  measure  of 
success  the  training  schools  for  nurses  meet  with,  and  what  should 
be  done  to  secure  the  best  trained  corps  of  nurses  in  the  world ; 
what  support  is  given  the  college  faculty  in  their  efforts  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  instruction,  etc.  This  committee  should  set 
about  immediately  to  investigate  the  doings  of  our  recently  ap- 
pointed State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  and  to  make  compari- 
sons with  the  work  of  boards  of  other  States,  to  examine  carefully 
into  the  minimum  and  maximum  requirements  of  the  different 
States  in  order  that  our  share  may  be  done  in  bringing  about  uni- 
form requirements  for  every  State  in  the  Union.  For  then  only 
will  the  law  be  just.  Pennsylvania  should  take  the  lead  in  unifi- 
cation, and  our  society  should  be  the  leader ! 

The  Committee  on  Organization  may  well  consider,  too,  the  work 
done  by  the  numerous  dispensaries  in  this  city — called  "  free  dis- 
pensaries " — ^and  to  seek  to  make  them  what  they  should  be — 
helps  to  the  sick  poor.  Any  one  who  will  carefully  study  the  sub- 
ject will  be  convinced  that  the  deserving  poor  are  many  times 
crowded  out  of  our  dispensaries  to  make  way  for  well-dressed, 
well-nourished  patients,  abundantly  able  to  pay  regular  fees.  On 
the  question  of  fees  something  useful  may  also  be  accomplished. 
Our  County  Society  Fee  Bill  has  been  long  out  of  print,  and  I 
know  of  no  general  uniformity  in  charges,  except  the  uniformity 
of  too  small  fees.  The  boast  of  the  earlier  homoeopathists  was 
that  homoeopathy  was  cheap ;  but  this,  even  if  it  did  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose  then,  should  give  place  to  the  boast  that  homoeopathy 
is  best,  and  if  best  should  be  paid  commensurately.  Let  us  frame 
a  new  fee-bill,  let  us  advance  prices,  and  also  cultivate  the  respect 
of  many  good  people  who  will  not  employ  homoeopathists  now 
because  they  look  upon  the  system  of  medicine  as  a  cheap  one. 

Class  legislation  will  doubtless  be  attempted  in  the  future  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  Here  our  Committee  on  Legislation  should 
stand  as  a  bulwark,  of  strong  defence.  All  matters  pertaining  to 
local,  or  State,  or  National  legislation  affecting  the  practice  of 
medicine  or  the  rights  and  privileges  of  physicians,  should  engage 


our  serious  attention,  and  every  endeavor  be  made  to  prevent  the 
enactment  of  laws  against  the  common  rights  of  the  people  and 
their  medical  advisers. 

What  a  noble  work  lies  before  our  Committee  on  Hospitals  for 
the  Insane  I  Would  that  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  originator  of  the 
humane  treatment  of  the  insane,  had  lived  a  while  longer  to  have 
learned  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  Samuel  Hahnemann ! 
Think  you  we  would  have  been  without  a  homoeopathic  asylum 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1894?  The  fact  that  we  have  no  place  within 
the  borders  of  our  fair  Commonwealth  wherein  poor  mortals  bereft 
of  reason  can  have  the  benefits  of  homoeopathic  treatment  is  a  dis- 
grace, and  the  pity  of  it  is  homoeopathists  are  somewhat  to  blame. 
United  effort  on  the  part  of  laymen  preferring  homoeopathic  treat- 
ment, and  of  physicians  practising  the  art  of  Hahnemann,  would 
have  resulted  in  better  things  ere  this.  Now  and  again  our  prac- 
titioners have  made  desultory  efforts  to  arouse  our  legislators  to 
accord  us  an  asylum,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  concert  of  action 
wherein  prominent  laymen  or  political  managers  have  taken  part. 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  in  an  able  address  delivered  before  the 
American  Medico-Psychological  Association  in  May  last,  deprecates 
in  caustic  terms  the  ^^  politics  "  entering  into  asylum  management, 
and  deservedly  so,  for  ^'  political  pulls  "  should  have  no  place  in 
the  management  of  established  asylums,  but  it  does  and  will 
require  "  political "  management  to  secure  an  insane  hospital  for 
U8,  and  to  this  end  we  must  address  ourselves.  Dr.  Mitchell 
believes  much  of  the  bad  results  of  treatment  of  the  insane  to  be 
due  to  the  lack  of  efficiently  trained  nurses,  and  in  this  he  is 
undoubtedly  correct,  but  it  requires  skilled  nursing,  as  shown  by 
Hahnemann  a  full  century  ago,  plus  homoeopathic  treatment  to 
produce  the  very  best  results.  This  has  been  conclusively  demon- 
strated in  other  States.  The  recent  opening  of  the  Wemersville 
Asylum,  in  which  the  chronic  insane  are  expected  to  make  them- 
selves useful  in  gardening,  spinning,  basket-making,  shoemaking, 
etc.,  under  competent  instructors,  is  a  great  advance  on  old  methods 
of  treatment,  and  will  be  watched  with  much  interest,  but  here  the 
benefits  of  homoeopathy  will  be  withheld,  as  has  always  been  the 
case  in  all  other  institutions  for  the  insane  in  our  State.  How 
much  of  equity  is  in  a  case  such  as  this  ?  A  loving  mother,  whose 
son  has  become  insane,  to  secure  homoeopathic  treatment  in  an 
asylum,  must  procure  a  domicile  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  take  up  a 


forced  residence  there  in  order  to  have  her  boy  entered  as  a  patient 
to  the  Middletown  Asylum,  at  the  same  time  compelled  to  pay 
real  estate  taxes  and  other  property  taxes  to  Philadelphia  and 
Pennsylvania,  for  all  her  possessions  are  within  the  borders  of  our 
city  and  State.  And  this  is  only  one  case  of  many  that  could  be 
cited. 

Within  a  day  or  two  the  newspapers  gave  reports  of  ill-treatment 
of  the  insane  in  a  neighboring  State,  requiring  official  investiga- 
tion. Is  it  any  wonder  that  patients  under  the  action  of  some  of 
the  more  usual  remedies  employed  should  become  unmanageable, 
require  restraint,  and  leading  to  cruel  punishment  ?  Homoeopathy 
with  its  quieting  influence  on  the  other  hand  always  goes  with 
gentleness — ^h%rsh  methods  as  to  management  are  as  foreign  to  this 
system  of  practice  as  are  the  administration  of  harsh  medicines. 
In  the  establishment  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  opened  by 
Hahnemann  in  1792,  the  following  rule  was  strictly  observed: 
"  Never  allow  any  insane  person  to  be  punished  by  blows  or  other 
painful  corporeal  inflictions,  since  there  can  be  no  punishment 
where  there  is  no  sense  of  responsibility,  and  since  such  patients 
only  deserve  our  pity  and  cannot  be  improved,  but  must  be  ren- 
dered worse  by  such  rough  treatment.  The  physician  of  such 
unfortunate  creatures  ought  to  behave  so  as  to  inspire  them  with 
respect  and  at  the  same  time  with  confidence ;  he  should  never 
feel  ofiended  at  what  they  do,  for  an  irrational  person  can  give  no 
offence.  The  exhibition  of  their  unreasonable  anger  should  only 
excite  his  sympathy  and  stimulate  his  philanthropy  to  relieve 
their  sad  condition." 

I  have  had  conversations  with  two  state  officials  who  earnestly 
desire  to  have  us  formulate  a  bill  for  introduction  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature.  It  will  not  do  to  leave  this  until  the 
assembly  has  met,  but  to  take  the  initiative  at  once  and  have 
everything  in  readiness  to  introduce  the  measure  at  the  opening 
of  the  session. 

The  earnestness  and  sincerity  I  urge  you  to  apply  to  legislation 
to  secure  an  asylum  for  the  homoeopathic  treatment  of  the  insane, 
should  also  be  evinced  in  furthering  a  secure  footing  in  our  city 
institutions.  No  steps  should  be  neglected  to  obtain  wards  in  the 
Charity  Hospital  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  Municipal  Hospital 
for  contagious  diseases,  in  which  those  who  desire  may  have  homoe- 
opathic treatment,  and  wherein  we  will  be  able,  under  official 
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supervision,  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  our  system  of  thera- 
peutics. 

While  we  are  thus  insistent  in  the  rights  jof  the  sick,  we  must 
not  forgfet  that  as  good  citizens,  and  especially  as  good  physicians, 
we  should  be  conservators  of  health.  In  every  work  for  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  we  should  be  leaders.  If  there  is  any  value  in 
the  anti-toxine  of  Koch  against  diphtheria  we  should  help  find  it 
out ;  if  on  the  other  hand  it  is  valueless,  we  should  be  the  ones  to 
prove  it.  Connected  with  the  Hahnemann  College  is  a  well-ap- 
pointed bacteriological  laboratory,  where  experimental  tests  can  be 
applied,  and  the  college  faculty  has  invited  physicians  to  send 
specimens  containing  diphtheria  germs.  Let  us  take  advantage 
of  this  ofi'er. 

Do  we  exercise  care  enough  in  diphtheria  and  other  con- 
tagious diseases  to  destroy  the  infectious  material  ?  I  ask  this  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  W.  H.  Park,  of  New  York,  has  preserved 
the  diphtheria  bacillus  seven  months  in  blood  serum,  and  cites 
a  case  where  a  bacillus  survived  eighteen  months  in  gelatine  on  a 
child's  toy  found  in  a  dark  closet.  In  view  of  the  hardihood  and 
persistent  life  of  the  diphtheria  germ,  and  the  insidiousness  and 
gravity  of  the  disease,  we  should  aid»our  own  Health  Officer  in 
securing  from  City  Councils  every  reasonable  appropriation  to  check 
its  ravages. 

I  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  influence  we  should  and 
could  exert  on  City  Councils  to  improve  and  increase  our  water- 
supply.  We  may  well  believe  that  some  zymotic  diseases  are  at- 
tributable to  polluted  water;  but  even  if  there  is  no  foundation  for 
such  belief,  we  should  use  our  every  endeavor  to  help  secure  an 
abundant  supply  of  clean  water.  Eventually  Philadelphia  must 
have  a  distant  source  of  supply,  but  for  the  more  immediate  future 
the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  must  be  the  sources  of  supply.  In  a 
few  years  an  aqueduct  to  draw  supplies  by  gravity  from  the  Perkio- 
men  and  Tohickon  should  be  constructed,  and  in  the  meantime 
filters  should  be  employed  by  the  city  to  clarify  and  purify  what 
water-supply  we  have.  Sand  filtration  in  Massachusetts  has  proven 
efiectual  in  clarifying  and  in  ridding  the  water  of  disease  germs 
mechanically,  or  by  depriving  them  of  pabulum  in  which  to  thrive. 
These  desirable  improvements  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
immediate  construction  of  several  more  large  subsidiary  reservoirs, 
so  that  there  will  be  at  least  fourteen  days'  supply  of  filtered  water 


stored  up  in  seasons  of  drought.  Let  us  use  all  diligence  in  con- 
vincing our  city  officials  and  lawmakers  that  these  matters  are  of 
prime  importance,  and  must  receive  their  prompt  attention,  even  to 
the  exclusion  of  work  to  control  elections  for  political  office. 

There  are  other  matters  doubtless  requiring  consideration,  and  I 
may  have  occasion  to  call  your  attention  to  them  during  the  year, 
if  they  are  not  brought  forward  by  our  committees  or  members. 
For  this  time,  let  what  I  have  said  suffice,  and  allow  me  to  conclude 
with  the  injunction  that  the  highest  aim  for  each  one  of  us  is  to 
offer  that  contribution  within  our  power  that  shall  benefit  our 
profession  and  mankind. 

September  13,  1894. 
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ANNUAL  ORATION  TO  THE  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS HOMCEOPA  THIC  MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 


BY  N.   W.   RAND,   M.    D.,  MONSON,   MASS.,  OCTOBER  9,    1895. 


Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  — 

I  am  not  an  orator  as  you  very  well  know,  nor,  indeed,  am  I 
quite  sure  just  what  is  expected  of  the  one  who  receives  this 
appointment.  I  take  it,  however,  to  be  a  privilege  which  the 
society  confers,  from  year  to  year,  permitting  some  member  to 
ventilate  any  peculiar  views  he  may  chance  to  possess,  and  in- 
dulge in  a  little  general  preaching  to  the  profession.  ^  Whatever 
the  popular  opinion  may  be,  I  give  it  as  mine  that  doctors,  like 
other  men,  are  proner  to  preach  than  to  practice.  Counsel  and 
criticism  are  among  the  things  more  blessed  to  give  than  receive  ; 
and  they  are  what  preaching  is  made  of,  and  what  make  it  easy. 

In  casting  about  for  a  text  from  which  to  glean  thought  for 
the  present  occasion,  I  hit  upon  this,  — 

evolution:  its  perils  and  possibilities, 

to  which,  for  a  little  time,  I  invite  your  attention.  Those  of  us 
who  were  born  in  the  latter  half  of  the  present  century  cannot 
possibly  realize  the  tremendous  strides  it  has  made  in  the 
achievement  of  knowledge,  and  for  this  reason  —  Discoveries  and 
inventions  made  just  before  our  remembrance  seem  to  us  as 
commonplace  and  matter-of-course  as  if  they  had  always  existed. 
Like  health  and  sunshine  and  friends,  they  are  a  part  of  our 
inheritance,  and,  having  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  without 
them,  we  cannot  appreciate  their  worth.  Only  those  who  have 
been  blind  appreciate  light;  only  those  once  enslaved,  liberty. 

Of  all  classes  of  people  homoeopathists  should  be  most  enthu- 
siastic over  the  present  renaissance  of  knowledge,  for  its  begin- 
ning corresponds  almost  exactly  with  the  birth  of  homceopatliy. 
I  do  not  say  that  Hahnemann  was  the  sole  projector  of  this 
great  modern  renaissance,  but  it  is  certainly  a  significant  fact 
that  in  the  less  than  one  hundred  years  since  he  inaugurated  his 
refcrrm  in  medicine,  according  to  no  less  authority  than  Professor 
Drummond,  the  world  has  made  more  progress  in  knowledge 


than  it  had  made  before  through  all  the  centuries  since  history 
began.  And  in  saying  this  he  is  not  unmindful  of  that  galaxy 
of  deathless  names  scattered  along  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  which,  breaking  upon  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages,  transformed  all  Europe,  and  gave  unto  the  then 
known  world  a  new  continent  and  a  new  civilization. 
,  How  could  they  practice  medicine  when  this  century  began, 
when  all  the  things  we  now  most  highly  prize  were  unknown  ? 
It  wasn't  so  very  long  ago.  There  are  men  still  living  who 
remember  the  time  when  there  were  just  as  many  cases  of  lung 
and  heart  affections  as  now,  but  no  stethoscope,  and  no  knowl- 
edge of  auscultation  and  percussion ;  just  as  much  surgery 
needed,  but  no  anaesthetics  and  no  aseptic  nor  antiseptic  treat- 
ment ;  just  as  many  cases  of  gall-stone  and  renal  colic,  but  no 
hypodermic  syringe ;  just  as  many  abnormal  collections  of  fluid 
in  the  body,  but  no  aspirator  to  remove  them  ;  just  as  many  men 
getting  blind,  but  no  ophthalmoscope  to  reveal  the  real  trouble ; 
just  as  many  cases  of  cancer  and  consumption  and  Bright's  dis- 
ease, but  no  microscope  with  which  to  make  the  diagnoses ;  just 
as  many  fevers,  but  no  clinical  thermometer;  just  as  many  cases 
of  appendicitis,  but  no  novices  anxious  to  operate,  nor  sextons 
needed  to  hide  the  results !  Plastic,  abdominal,  and  orthopaedic 
surgery  were  unknown.  Chemistry  qould  hardly  be  called  a 
science,  for  Dalton  had  not  then  announced  his  atomic  theory. 
Gynaecology,  otology,  or  laryngology  could  not  be  said  to  exist. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  Galvanic  or  Faradic  battery ;  and 
our  materia  medica  was  scarcely  in  embryo.  Think  of  it —  real- 
ize it  if  you  can.  All  this  and  much  more,  within  the  memory 
of  men  yet  living. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole.  We  have  been  considering  progress  in 
only  medical  lines.  Every  science,  art,  and  industry  has  made 
similar  advances,  advances  which  time  forbids  us  even  to 
mention. 

When  the  annals  of  the  nineteenth  century  shall  have  been 
fully  written,  foremost  among  its  achievements  will  be  placed  the 
demonstration  of  the  law  of  evolution,  and  of  its  corollary, 
bacteriology;  the  former  of  which  is  destined  to  revolutionize 
all  the  philosophies  and  theologies  of  the  world,  and  the  latter, 
all  systems  of  medicine.  Among  the  great  revealers  of  truth, 
by  the  side  of  the  names  of  Galileo  and  Newton,  will  glow  with 
no  less  lustre  those  of  Darwin  and  that  now  lamented  prince  ot 
scientists  —  the  peerless  Pasteur ! 

This  doctrine  of  evolution,  with  all  its  present  imperfections, 
is  the  most  simple,  reasonable,  and  comprehensive  postulate  ever 
proposed  by  man.  It  includes  within  its  scope  every  process  of 
nature  from  the  ceaseless  tremor  of  atoms  to  the  flight  of  worlds ; 
all  growth,  from  the  veriest  bacterium  to  the  giant  of  the  Yosem- 
ite,  from  the  infusorial  colonies  in  a  drop  of  water  to  the  organ- 
ized nations  of  earth ;  all   intellectual  development  from  monad 


to  man.  It  stretches  back  into  the  twilight  of  the  past,  beyond 
the  power  of  mind  to  penetrate.  It  reaches  out  on  every  side, 
till  thought  is  lost  in  the  bewilderments  of  space.  It  looks 
ahead,  confidently  predicting  an  endless  series  of  surprises  such 
as  no  ancient  seer  ever  dared  to  dream  of.  It  is  the  plan  of  the 
Eternal,  and  we  are  just  catching  a  glimpse  of  its  outline. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  Darwin's  exposition  of  evo- 
lution is  based  upon  the  principle  of  *'  Natural  selection,"  or 
"The  survival  of  the  fittest."  In  other  words,  all  life,  both 
individual  and  collective,  is  conditioned  by  its  power  of  adapta- 
tion to  its  environment.  Geology  is  the  stupendous  record  of 
ancient  animal  and  vegetal  families  which,  unable  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  ever-changing  conditions,  perished  from  the  earth. 
History  repeats  the  same  story  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires, 
which  sprang  into  being,  retained  identity  just  as  long  as  they 
could  adapt  themselves  to  their  conditions,  and  then  passed  out 
of  existence.  This  law  is  universal.  It  applies  to  aggregates  of 
every  name,  whether  of  molecules  or  of  men.  The  earth  itself 
is  no  exception.  And  can  we,  then,  or  our  school  of  medicine 
hope  to  be  exempt  ? 

We  are  all  proud,  and  justly  proud,  of  the  achievements  of 
homeopathy.  It  has  done  nobly,  but  it  has  not  reached  perfec- 
tion. Conditions  are  constantly  changing,  and  its  only  hope  of 
continued  existence  lies  in  its  continued  apprehensiveness  and 
advancement.  Hesitation  is  retrogression,  and  to  look  back  is  to 
become  a  pillar  of  salt ! 

Hahnemann  did  a  great  work.     We  cannot  easily  estimate  the 
strength   of  character  required  to  stem,  as  he  did,  the  tide  of 
popular  opinion,  and  face  the  opposition  of  a  sneering  profes- 
sion.    To  treat  patients  according  to  a  radically  new  method  —  a 
method  condemned  as  dangerous  by  all  authorities  —  required 
strong  conviction,  and  correspondingly  great  courage.      Yes, 
Hahnemann  did  a  glorious  work ;  but  to  my  mind  more  glory 
sprang  from  what  he  refused  to  do,  than  from  anything  he  did. 
The  medical  profession  of  his  day  was  so  blinded  by  self-conceit 
and  superstition,  so  ignorant,'  and  yet  so  arrogant,  that  it  encum- 
bered the  earth.     The  treatment  of  that  time  prevented  rather 
than  facilitated   recoveries.      Hahnemann    perceived   this,  and 
declared  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  twelve  times  as  many  patients 
would  recover  if  no  treatment  at  all  were  given.     We  all  know 
what  it  meant  —  depletion,   depression,    deprivation,  —  death. 
Anything  to  break  the  thraldom  of  such  treatment  was  enough 
to  make  one  immortal !    •  Hahnemann  did  this  —  all  honor  to  his 
name  —  and  he  did'  more.     He  recognized  that  all  drugs  are 
poisons,  and  should  be  individually  studied  and  singly  adminis- 
tered.   He  recognized  their  pathogenic  similarity  to  the  diseased 
conditions  which  they  relieve,  and  that  the  smallest  dose  which 
will  suffice  is  the  best  one.     Let  us  give  him  all  credit  due  ;  but 
^et  us  not  deify  him.     Especially  let  us  not  accept  the  erratic 


utterances  of  his  old  age  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  wisdom.  At 
best  he  was  only  human,  and  like  other  men  made  mistakes.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  we  should  dwell  upon  these,  but  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  should  avoid  repeating  them.  We  honor 
Hahnemann  most  when  most  we  imitate  his  spirit  of  rational  in- 
dependent investigation, —  when  most  we  use,  as  he  did,  both  the 
achievements  and  mistakes  of  the  past  as  stepping-stones  to  the 
future.  If  Hahnemann  were  alive  to-day  he  would,  methinks, 
blush  at  the  efforts  some  of  his  namesakes  are  making  to*^rpet- 
uate  his  fallacies.  Let  us  not  be  among  this  number,  but  rather 
cover  all  these  with  the  mantle  of  charity  and  cherish  only  the 
memory  of  his  heroic  example  and  magnificent  achievements. 
To  do  as  well  as  Hahnemann  we  must  do  a  great  deal  better  than 
he.  If  we  fail  to  correct  as  well  as  continue  the  work  he  com- 
mitted to  our  hands,  we  are  indeed  degenerate  children — nay, 
we  are  bastards  and  not  sons ! 

But  to  my  theme.  I  was  speaking  of  the  perils  of  homoe- 
opathy. In  this  utilitarian  age  when  all  work  is  divided  into 
specialties,  when  men  are  taking  the  shortest  possible  cuts  to  the 
goal  of  their  ambition,  there  is  danger  of  narrowness  and  super- 
ficiality. But  let  iff  not  be  forgotten  that  the  science  of  medicine 
is  the  science  of  man^  and  that  it  lays  under  tribute  every 
department  of  knowledge.  There  is  no  feature  of  man's  consti- 
tution, or  intelligence,  or  environment,  that  does  not  concern  his 
well-being;  and  there  is  nothing  concerning  man's  well-being 
which  the  physician  should  not  know.  He  best  can  prevent  or 
control  disease  who  best  understands  its  nature  and  course ;  and 
he  best  understands  these  who  best  comprehends  the  myriad  com- 
plex conditions  under  which  life  is  given  and  sustained.  And  thus 
it  follows  that  the  doctor  should  be  the  greatest  of  men,  —  richest 
in  erudition,  keenest  in  observation,  deepest  in  refiection,  broadest 
in  sympathy. 

As  a  school  we  are  known  as  homoeopath ists,  and  we  are  proud 
of  the  appellation  ;  but  the  present  demands  of  us  something 
more.  It  demands  that  we  shall  be  physicians.  It  demands 
even  more  than  this.  It  demands  that  we  shall  be  scientists  and 
teachers,  and  thus  protectors  of  the  public  health.  To  whom 
can  our  legislators  and  municipal  officers  look  for  counsel  in  such 
matters,  if  not  to  physicians?  And  how  can  physicians  teach 
except  they  know  }  Let  us  not  forget  that  there  is  no  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  that  does  not  pertain  to  man,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  pertains  to  man  that  does  not  pertain  to  medicine. 

I  rejoice  in  the  lengthened  courses  required  by  our  colleges, 
and  yet  I  fear  we  are  building  too  much  at  the  top  of  the  edifice. 
Four  years  of  professional  study  upon  an  unsuitable  foundation 
must  necessarily  result  in  a  top-heavy  structure.  The  four  years 
are  all  right,  but  let  the  colleges  lose  no  time  in  making  their 
minimum  requirement  for  admission  a  grade  of  scholarship  that 
would  easily  admit  to  the  academic  department  of  Harvard  or 
Yale. 


And  this  reminds  me  that  there  is  danger  even  in  prosperity. 
We  boast  of  our  present  attainments.  They  are  indeed  phenom- 
enal. The  contrast  between  now  and  fifty  years  ago  was  strik- 
ingly summed  up  by  the  president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Homceopathy  in  his  late  address  at  Newport.  He  spoke  of  our 
rapidly  increasing  numbers;  our  growing  libraries ;  our  num- 
erous colleges  and  hospitals  and  journals ;  our  prosperous  socie- 
ties ;  our  recognition  by  state  and  municipal  authorities ;  and 
closing  remarked  :  ^^  I  might  continue  the  enumeration  until  you 
wearied,  and  yet  the  half  would  not  be  told." 

Now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  submit  to  you,  is  there  not  dan- 
ger of  dwelling  too  much  upon  the  quantity  and  too  little  upon  the 
quality  of  our  work  ?  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  we  are  better 
off  with  twenty  colleges  than  we  might  be  with  ten  ;  that  fifty 
periodicals  are  better  than  twenty- five.  Have  we  not  too  many 
mediocre  men  ambitious  to  sit  in  professors'  or  editorial  chairs? 
We  must  not  forget  that  an  inferior  college,  or  hospital,  or  dis- 
pensary, or  journal,  or  practitioner  detracts  something  from  the 
general  standing  of  our  school.  What  a  pity  that  some  of  our 
cities  are  trying  to  support  two,  and  even  four,  homoeopathic  col- 
leges when  the  real  talent  might  to  so  much  better  advantage  be 
combined  in  one !  There  is  power  in  concentration.  The  scat- 
tered sun  rays  fall  for  ages  ineffectively  on  the  broad  fields  of 
arctic  ice,  but  let  those  same  rays  be  focused  to  a  point  and  they 
would  melt  the  very  rocks !  I  believe  there  is  danger  in  exten- 
sion ;  that  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt,  and.  direct  all  our  energies  to 
quality.  I  wish  our  college  requirements  were  high  enough  to 
deter  all  who  come  from  merely  mercenary  motives.  We  ought 
not  to  be  content  until  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  those  who  seek  ad- 
mission are  college-bred  men  ;  and  even  then  we  ought  not  to  be 
content.  College-bred  men  are  becoming  more  and  more  com- 
mon in  all  educational  and  even  mechanical  and  mercantile 
pursuits ;  and  if  our  school  would  fulfil  the  conditions  of  con- 
tinued existence,  if  it  would  command  and  hold  the  respect  of 
intelligent  people,  it  must  show  a  constituency  not  inferior  to  that 
of  any  other  vocation.  The  alumni  of  Harvard  medical  college 
are  even  now  advocating  that  none  but  Bachelors  of  Arts  be 
admitted  to  their  school.  I  trust  that  Boston  University  will  not 
be  found  one  whit  behind  them  in  this  matter. 

Now,  just  a  word  among  ourselves.  There  is  upon  the  face  of 
homoeopathy  an  abnormal,  unsightly  growth.  It  might  almost  be 
called  congenita],  for  it  appeared  in  infancy  and  seems  to  have 
been  inherited.  It  can  hardly  be  thought  malignant,  for  it  pro- 
duces no  marked  cachexia  and  for  many  years  has  not  increased 
in  size.  Indeed  at  present  it  seems  to  be  undergoing  auto-degen- 
eration. It  is,  however,  obnoxious  to  the  greater  portion  of  the 
body  as  well  as  to  friendly  onlookers,  but  when  anything  is  said 
about  its  removal,  the  members  sustaining  it  all  at  once  grow  very 
sensitive  declaring  that  it  is  not  an   abnormal  but  a  vital  part, 


and  that  to  remove  it  would  be  fatal.  I  hardly  need  mention  the 
name  of  this  growth,  for  I  am  sure  you  all  recognize  it  as  the  un- 
tenable doctrine  of  dynamization.  But  what  shall  be  done  with 
it?  It  certainly  disfigures  our  school  and  subjects  it  to  ridicule. 
Professor  Conrad  Wesselhoeft  has  applied  caustics  to  it,  sporad- 
ically, for  years.  This  has  controlled  its  growth  and  possibly  di- 
minished it,  but  yet  a  good  deal  remains.  I  would  to  Heaven 
that  some  local  anaesthetic  might  be  applied  to  the  sensitive  fila- 
ments and  the  whole  thing,  by  a  master  stroke,  removed.  We 
would  then  preserve  it  in  the  museums  of  our  colleges,  and  ask 
future  students  to  behold  this  relic  of  stupendous  credulity  !  Then 
would  homoeopathy  no  longer  feel  abashed  when  science  looks  her 
in  the  face. 

In  the  carboniferous  age,  when  the  air  was  dank,  and  loaded 
with  noxious  gases,  some  vegetal  forms  assumed  tremendous 
proportions.  There  were  species  of  moss,  and  fern,  and  rush 
which,  like  forest  trees,  lifted  their  heads  to  heaven.  But  when 
the  atmosphere  was  cleared  of  impurities  these  could  no  longer 
survive,  and  their  petrified  remains  in  the  great  coal-beds  of 
earth  alone  bear  testimony  to  their  existence.  Just  so,  when  the 
world  is  full  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  false  teachings  and 
practices  flourish.  Innocent  or  malicious,  it  matters  not,  a  super- 
stitious age  accepts  them.  They  build  mansions,  and  hospitals, 
and  churches ;  and  audaciously  lay  claim  to  the  impossible.  But 
when  the  world  shall  become  enlightened,  when  knowledge  shall 
have  supplanted  ignorance,  and  reason  superstition,  these  can  no 
more  exist  than  the  plants  of  Paleozoic  time  in  the  purer  air  of 
to-day.  Ignorance  is  the  atmosphere  of  error;  knowledge,  of 
truth.  The  world's  intellectual  atmosphere  must  be  cleared;  and 
then  the  Golden  Age  ! 

So  let  us  not  forget  that  evolution  has  its  opportunities  as 
well  as  perils.  ^  Although  in  the  struggle  for  existence  a  thousand 
to  one  perish,  the  possibilities  of  that  one  exceed  all  computation. 
In  ancient  times  men  believed  that  diseases  were  punishments 
inflicted  by  the  gods  for  disobedience,  and  they  sought  to  avert 
them  by  sacrifice  and  prayer.  All  sorts  of  ridiculous  rites  have 
been  performed  to  stay  the  hand  of  pestilence,  but  they  availed 
nothing.  Slowly  and  silently  as  the  morning  steals  over  the 
eastern  hills,  dawns  upon  man  the  fact  that  the  universe  is  gov- 
erned by  inexorable  law  ;  that  there  is  no  capricious  monarch  out- 
side of  nature  ordering  her  events ;  that  every  cause  inevitably 
produces  its  effect,  and  every  effect  invariably  had  a  cause ;  that 
the  chain  of  events  is  unbroken,  every  link  depending  upon  each 
preceding  one,  and  sustaining  all  that  follow ;  that  diseases  are 
no  exception,  and  in  order  to  prevent  them  their  causes  must  be 
ascertained  and  removed.  Thanks  to  the  indefatigable  labors  of 
our  bacteriologists,  this  is  now  becoming  possible.  Dr.  T.  H. 
McClelland  stated  last  year  in  Denver,  that  the  bacteria  of  thirty- 
six  diseases  were  known  and  classified.     This  is  a  great  step  and 


the  next — prevention  —  is  sure  to  follow.  We  may  never  be 
able  to  rout  the  germs  when  once  in  possession  of  the  human  cit- 
adel, but  knowing  their  nature  and  methods  of  attack,  we  shall 
exterminate  them  outside.  When  the  last  germ  of  any  disease  is 
destroyed,  that  disease  can  never  again  appear.  There  must  be 
asepsis  in  medicine  as  well  as  surgery.  Rigid  quarantine  laws 
must  be  enacted  and  enforced.  Boards  of  health  must  be  more 
faithful,  more  efficient. 

All  this  is  possible  —  yes,  sure  to  come.  In  the  germ  theory 
of  disease  lies  prophylaxis,  the  hope  and  future  of  medicine.  We 
must  not  fail  to  comprehend  and  apply  it.  It  does  not  conflict 
with  homoeopathy ;  it  transcends  and  completes  it.  Homceopathy's 
mission  is  to  cure,  and  however  grand  that  may  be,  it  is  inexpres- 
sibly grander  to  prevent.  I  believe  the  time  is  coming,  —  we  shall 
not  live  to  see  it,  but  it  is  coming,  —  the  time  when  all  diseases 
like  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  consumption  shall  be  banished 
from  the  earth.  Even  now  science  is  well  upon  their  track ;  with 
her  microscopic  eye  she  sees  the  enemy,  nor  will  she  rest  until 
the  last  foe  has  surrendered. 

And  now  in  closing  the  question  is,  What  position  will  our 
school  take  in  this  great  campaign  ?  Will  it  seize  its  opportu- 
nity and  go  forward,  or  fall  by  the  way.  We  are  in  the  struggle 
and,  whether  we  would  or  not,  must  abide  the  conditions  and 
the  issue.  The  secret  of  survival  lies  not  in  magnitude,  nor  mul- 
titude, nor  might,  but  simply  in  fitness.  The  mammoth  and  the 
mastodon  perished ;  man  survives.  Power  which  clings  to  the 
past,  defying  progress,  is  even  more  fatal  than  weakness  borne 
onward  with  the  moving  tide.  We  are  backed  by  all  the  forces 
of  the  universe  so  long  as  we  act  in  harmony  with  them,  but 
when  we  falter  or  resist  those  same  forces  become  our  foes.  It 
will  not  do  to  cleave  to  a  dead  leader,  even  though  he  be  a  Hah- 
nemann. It  will  not  do  to  depend  on  any  authority  but  the  great 
unerring  Book  of  Nature.  It  will  not  do  to  despise  any  fact,  nor 
harbor  any  fallacy.  We  must  have  ideals,  but  they  must  be  living, 
moving, — nothing  less  than  our  highest  conceptions  of  truth ;  and 
as  those  conceptions  rise  our  efforts  must  receive  renewed  im- 
pulse and  direction.  Adaptation  or  death  is  the  law  of  the  ages. 
Adaptation  and  life ^  the  hope  of  the  world.  Now  are  we  in  the 
dawning,  darkness  behind,  the  day  ahead.  Toward  which  of 
these  shall  we  set  our  faces  ? 

•*  Once,  to  every  man  and  nation 

Comes  the  moment  to  decide, 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood, 

For  the  good  or  evil  side ; 
Some  great  cause,  God^s  new  Messiah, 

Offering  each  the  bloom  or  blight, 
Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand, 

-^nd  the  sheep  upon  the  right ; 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  — 

Twixt  that  darkness  and  that  light/^ 
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YALEDICTORY. 

Gentlemen  : — 

In  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  it  becomes  my  pleasing 
duty  to  extend  to  you  their  cordial  valedictory  con- 
gratulations,  and  to  bid  you,  in  their  name,  an  affec- 
tionate farewell. 

Farewell!  How  many  joyous,  yet  sorrowful, 
thoughts  does  this  little  word  suggest !  It  breathes  at 
once  a  blessing  and  a  prayer; — a  blessing  on  your 
fnture  aims  and  endeavours ; — a  prayer,  that  God  may 
still  watch  over  you,  and  guide  your  footsteps  in  the 
paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 

By  that  simple  word,  the  ties,  which  long  and 
pleasant  association  has  strengthened  into  friendship, 
are  now  to  be  severed.  With  that  little  word  we 
are  now  called  upon  to  dismiss  you  from  our  charge. 
No  longer  may  we  watch  your  labor  and  your  progress 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  No  longer  may  the 
doubts  and  fears  that  have  stimulated  your  hopes  and 
efforts  during  your  pupilage,  cloud  the  bright  antici- 
pations now  most  happily  realized. 

This  day  your  independent  professional  career  com- 
mences; and  those  anxieties,  regarding,  perhaps,  only 
yourselves,  must  now  give  place  to  apprehensions  for 
the  wel&re  of  others,  of  a  &r  more  important  and 
serious  nature. 

The  profession  which  you  have  chosen  is  one  of 
fearful  responsibility.    To  your  care  will  be  entrusted 


the  health,  the  happiness,  the  lives  of  your  fellow- 
beings  ;  and  surely  the  responsibility  of  such  a  charge 
is  of  no  light  or  trifling  character. 

We,  your  teachers,  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
heavy  obligations  to  the  community,  resting  upon  us. 
We  have,  to  the  best  of  our  abilities,  endeavoured  to 
fully  prepare  you  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  high 
and  important  duties  which  are  now  to  devolve  upon 
you. 

We  have  selected,  for  your  benefit,  knowledge  from 
every  available  source.  The  vast  store-house  of  medi- 
cal experience  has  not  been  neglected  in  our  research. 
We  have  culled  therefrom  much  that  is  true  and 
valuable,  and  omitted,  as  unworthy  of  your  attention, 
that  which  is  false  and  useless. 

From  the  evidence,  which  you  have  given  us,  by 
examination,  of  your  attainments  in  those  several 
branches  of  medical  science,  which  are  usually  taught 
in  old  school  institutions,  we  feel  warranted  in  assert* 
ing  your  competency  to  enter  upon,  and  discharge,  all 
the  general  duties  of  the  profession. 

And,  besides  this,  we  have,  also,  from  careful  exami 
nation,  ascertained  that  you  have  a  clear  perception  of 
the  great  natural  therapeutic  law,  expressed  by  the  for* 
mula  ^'  simiKa  dmiUiM  curantur;*'  and  that  you  fully 
understand  its  sphere  of  applicability:  we,  therefore^ 
feel  justified  in  testifying  to  your  general  and  special 
qualifications,  and  conscientiously  believe  you  to  be 
worthy  of  the  honors  just  conferred  upon  you.  The 
knowledge  which  you  have  acquired,  and  the  scientific 
principles  that  we  have  striven  to  inculcate,  are  now 
to  be  practically  applied  by  you,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
sick  and  the  suffering. 


To  this   important  work  of  humanity,  you  now 
publicly  and  most  solemnly  dedicate  yourselves. 

Your  ear  must  ever  be  open  to  the  cry  of  distress. 
Your  heart  ever  ready  to  extend  its  warmest  sympa- 
thies to  those  whom  affliction  has  made  subjects*  of 
your  care.  Sickness  and  sorrow  will  be  your  constant 
companions.  The  rich  and  the  poor  will  equally  be^ 
come  the  recipients  of  your  skill  and  attention.  Nor 
may  you  consult  your  own  inclination  or  convenience, 
with  regard  either  to  time,  place,  or  circumstances, 
when  your  assistance  is  required. 

During  the  day  or  in  the  night ; — through  storm  or 
sunshine,  on  the  week*day  or  the  holy  Sabbath,  when 
all  the  world,  except,  perhaps,  yourselves,  may  rest, 
the  summons  to  the  sick  or  dying  must  promptly  be 
obeyed. 

In  seasons  of  pestilence,  when  others  may  flee  to 
places  of  safety,  you  dare  not  leave  your  post  of  duty ; 
others  may  hesitate,  but  you  must  stand  firm. 

Duty  must  be  your  watchword;  pMlanthropy  the 
great  incentive  to  impel  its  performance. 

It  seems,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  unfortunate  that 
the  physician  should  be  obliged  to  thus  exercise  the 
noblest  and  most  generous  feelings  of  the  heart  as 
a  means  of  living.  That  he,  whose  time  is  devoted  to 
the  alleviation  of  suffering,  the  restoration  of  health 
and  enjoyment,  administering  not  only  to  the  body, 
but  to  the  mind  and  heart ;  that  he,  whose  functions 
are  exercised  in  prolonging  human  life,  imder  the  aid 
of  Almighty  Power,  should  be  necessitated  to  ask  any 
recompense,  save  that  of  an  approving  conscience* 
Yet,  depending  as  we  all  are  upon  each  other,  and 
living  under  those  worldly  social  arrangements,  which 


are  necessarily  as  imperfect  as  ourselves,  perhaps  no 
other  order  of  things  would  be  as  well,  imperfect 
though  it  be. 

Indeed,  to  this  conclusion  all  reasonable  minds  must 
come,  if  they  admit  that  the  Creator  has  wisely  or- 
dered all  things  in  their  best  and  truest  relations,  both 
in  our  physical  and  mental  constitutions,  in  the  adap- 
tation of  the  world  around  us. 

Devoting  his  whole  time,  his  best  talents  and  his 
greatest  personal  energies,  to  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, the  practitioner  of  medicine  is  consequently 
entirely  dependent  upon  those  whom  he  serves.  But, 
however  deserving  he  may  be  of  all  that  he  receives, 
and  however  requisite  pecuniary  compensation  must 
be  to  his  very  existence,  yet,  it  is  not,  nor  ought  it 
ever  be,  his  sole  object  in  adopting  and  pursuing  his 
vocation. 

The  great  mass  of  the  medical  profession,  we  be- 
lieve, are  governed  by  higher  feelings  than  those 
which  arise  from  the  love  of  wealth. 

Gold  can  never  recompense  the  physician  for  the 
great  sacrifices  he  is  constantly  obliged  to  make,  nor 
for  the  anxieties  and  responsibilities  he  must  necessa- 
rily assume.  Money  cannot  buy  that  sweet  reward 
which  is  developed  in  his  own  breast,  as  a  consequence 
of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-creatures,  nor  the  bless- 
ings which  flow  to  his  own  soul,  if  true  and  faithful 
in  the  discharge  of  his  sacred  duty. 

If  the  motives  which  have  actuated  you  in  adopt- 
ing this  profession  are  of  a  sordid  nature,  and  you 
have  entered  thereon,  with  the  hope  only  of  amassing 
wealth,  we  greatly  fear  that  you  will  fail  in  accom- 
plishing your  aims. 


Fortunes  have,  undoubtedly,  been  made  and  can  be 
made  again,  by  strict  attention  to  the  honest  and  le* 
gitimate  business  of  the  profession,  but  if  money  is 
solely  your  object,  we  can  assure  you  that  there  are 
many  other  occupations  of  life,  in  which  it  can  be 
made  far  more  easily,  more  certainly,  and  with  much 
less  physical  labor  and  moral  responsibility,  than  in 
the  profession  of  medicine. 

In  a  strictly  business  point  of  view,  the  profession 
of  medicine  is  not  ^^  the  best  paying  business  in  the 
world/'  Few  men,  in  any  other  pursuit  of  life,  give 
more  for  what  they  gain,  than  the  physician. 

He  that  enters  this  profession  with  no  higher  con- 
siderations than  those  arising  from  the  love  of  wealth, 
will  almost  inevitably  degrade  himself,  and  bring  dis- 
honor upon  a  high  and  noble  calling,  the  proper  pur- 
suit of  which  is  truly  calculated  to  elevate  the  rela* 
tions  existing  between  physician  and  patient,  to 
something  higher  than  mere  business  transactions. 

Biches  are,  however,  by  no  means,  to  be  despised, 
nor  is  the  desire  to  acquire  them  unbecoming  in  the 
physician ;  yet,  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his 
duty,  such  should  be  considered  entirely  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance  to  that  of  doing  good,  which 
must,  after  all,  be  ever  the  great  and  primary  object 
of  his  life. 

But,  Gentlemen,  your  duty  to  Humanity  embraces 
something  more  than  the  dispensing  of  medicines  or 
the  use  of  other  means  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and 
the  suffering. 

You  have  a  mission  equally  important,  although 
having  for  its  object  the  same  end  in  view.  You  are 
believers  in  a  special  philosophy  in  the  art  of  medi- 
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cine.  You  have  received  a  new  light  upon  a  subject 
which  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human  family; 
and  your  mission,  also,  is  to  extend  its  benign  influ- 
ence to  all  those  who  are  still  in  darkness,  or  whose 
eyes  are  still  blinded  by  prejudice.  You  are  to  be 
medical  reformen^  as  well  as  medical  projciiUioners. 
Your  duty  consists,  not  only  in  practising  your  pro- 
fession, but  also  in  teaching  its  principles. 

The  beneficial  influence  that  Homoeopathy  has 
already  effected  in  public  sentiment  cannot,  at  this 
day,  be  questioned.  Not  only  has  it  produced  a 
change  in  public  feeling,  but  it  has,  also,  greatly 
modified  the  practice  of  the  old-school  profession. 

Although  this  modification  of  treatment  is  ac- 
knowledged by  roost  practitioners  of  Allopathy,  ye<^ 
they  deny  that  liie  introduction  of  Homoeopathy  has 
had  any  influence  in  producing  it. 

Many  of  them  are  endeavoring  to  persuade  themr 
selves  "  that  a  change  has  occurred  in  the  type  of  dis- 
ease, and  that  man,  is  no  longer,  able  to  bear  the  for- 
mer active  treatmient.'* 

Let  us  suppose  that  such  ie  the  caae,  and  that  for 
this  reason  smaller  doses  and  less  active  measures, 
than  formerly,  are  now  required ;  is  it  not  a  strange 
coincidence,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  Nature  has  so 
altered  the  type  of  disease  and  the  constitution  of 
man,  as  to  demand  such  a  modification  in  the  treat- 
ment, ordy  since  the  iniroduotion  of  HomcBopatl^  ? 

Is  it  not  wonderful,  if  such  he  the  fact,  that  for  two 
thousand  years,  disease  presented  nesurly  the  same 
character,  but  as  soon  as  Homoeopathy  became  known, 
its  whole  condition  changed ;  and,  that  the  old-school 
practitioners  were  consequently  obliged  to  give  smaller 


doses,  and  to  discontinue  their  bleedings,  their  blister* 
ings,  and  their  cauterizations? 

No!  Grentlemen,  is  it  not  rather  the  change  in  pub- 
lic opinion,  through  the  influence  of  Homoeopathy,  that 
has  broiight  about  this  modification  of  old-school  prac- 
ticel 

A  large  class  of  the  community  have  seen  the  ef- 
fects of  Homosopathic  treatment,  and  are  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  our  doctrines,  only  by  what  they  have  e3> 
perienced.  Accidental  circumstances  have,  perhaps, 
in  their  first  experiment,  brought  the  subject  before 
their  notice. 

What  liiey  have  aeen^  they  do  not  doubt ;  what  they 
have  fdt  they  cannot,  and  will  not,  disbelieve.  They 
have  adopted  it,  not  because  they  understand  it,  but 

8IHPLT  BBOAUSE  THET  ABE  GOYEBNED  BY  THE  EVIDENCE 
OF  THBIB  SENSES. 

Facts  interest  them  Tnore  than  any  theories.  They 
care  but  little  as  to  the  means  used,  so  that  they  are 
agreeable,  safe,  and  effectual;  satisfied  that  this  is  the 
case,  with  Homoeopathic  treatment,  they  willingly 
dispense  with  the  nauseous  doses,  the  horrid  mixtures, 
the  bleedings  and  burnings  of  the  old-«chool  practice. 
Their  only  reason  for  previously  submitting  to  such 
heroic  measures  was,  because  they  then  knew  of  noth- 
ing better  upon  which  they  could  rely,  in  cases  of 
sickness. 

The  old«49chool  practitioners,  however,  are  not  placed 
•in  such  circumstances  as  to  experience  our  treatment 
themselves,  or  to  observe,  directly,  its  effects  upon  our 
^patients. 

They  ignore  the  evidence  and  repudiate  the  expe- 
rience of  others,  and,  consequently,  they  cannot  believe 
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it  possible  that  sucli  small  doses,  as  we  usually  give, 
ahmdd  have  any  effect  whatever  upon  the  human  system. 
This  is  the  great  stumbUng-block  to  all  further  in- 
Testigation. 

They  have  been,  so  long,  accustomed  to  administer 
the  same  drugs  in  much  larger  doses  with  but  indirect 
effect  in  curing  disease,  that  they  honestly  believe  it 
contrary  to  common  sense  and  sound  philosophy  for 
medicine  to  have  any  action,  whatever,  in  the  quantity 
which  we  use. 

From  the  great  change,  which  has  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  Allopathic  physicians,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  we  cannot  believe  that  they  desire  to 
still  torture  their  patients,  or  force  them  to  swallow 
the  repulsive  doses,  which,  by  the  by,  they  xiauaUy 
decline  taking  themselves  when  sick,  any  farther  than 
they  consider  it  a  matter  of  necessity.  Some  of  them 
are  so  convinced  of  the  positive  injury  arising  from 
drugging,  that  they  would  become  Homoeopaths,  if 
they  only  understood,  and  could,  conscientiously, 
believe  our  system.  Many  of  them  have  honestly  en- 
deavoured to  investigate  the  subject,  but  the  misfor- 
tune is,  that  they  always  commence  at  the  wrong 
end. 

Entertaining  the  mistaken  notion  that  Homoeo- 
pathy consists,  only,  in  giving  small  doses,  they  un- 
dertake experiments  upon  the  power  of  infinitesimal 
quantities  of  medicine,  before  they  understand  any- 
thing about  the  principle,  by  which  such  should  be  s^ 
lected  and  applied. 

Of  course,  their  experiments  fail  to  prove  anything, 
because,  such  doses  have  no  curative  effect  whatever, 
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unless  adapted  to  the  case,  in  which  they  are  used,  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  ^^similiuJ'^ 

The  size  of  the  dose  does  not  make  a  medicine 
homoeopathic ;  the  feet  is,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  homoeopathic  medicine,  except  in  the  adaptation 
of  a  drug  to  a  given  case  of  disease,  in  accordance 
with   the  principle   of  cure,  ^^aimilia    aimilibua  cu^ 

The  medicine  then,  and  only  under  these  circum- 
stances,  becomes  a  homoeopathic  remedy,  whether  the 
dose  prescribed  be  either  large  or  small. 

We  have  as  yet,  no  law  to  govern  the  size  of  the 
dose;  it  is,  at  present,  regulated  entirely  by  obser- 
vation  and  experience,  each  individual  practitioner 
having  the  right  to  use  such  doses  as,  according  to 
his  judgment,  he  thinks  proper  and  best. 

All  the  efforts,  therefore,  of  those  who  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  efficacy  of  infinitesimal  doses,  and  the 
truth  of  Homoeopathy,  are  in  vain,  unless  they  first 
comprehend  the  principle  and  the  necessary  condi- 
tions for  the  operation  of  this  principle. 

"There  is  no  department  of  inquiry,"  says  a  popu- 
lar  writer,  "in  which  it  is  not  full  as  easy  to  miss  the 
truth,  as  to  find  it,  even  when  the  materials,  from 
which  truth  is  to  be  drawn,  are  actually  present  to  the 
senses.  A  child  does  not  catch  a  gold-fish  in  water,  at 
first  trial,  however  good  his  eyes  may  be,  and  however 
clear  the  water;  knowledge  and  method  are  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  take  what  is  actually  before  his  eyes, 
and  under  his  hand.  So  it  is  with  all  who  fish  in  a 
strange  element  for  truth,  which  is  living  and  moving 
there ;  the  powers  of  observation  must  be   trained. 
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and  habits  of  method,  in  arranging  the  materials,  pre- 
sented  to  the  eye,  must  be  acquired,  before  the  stu- 
dent possesses  the  requisites  for  understanding  what 
he  contemplates," 

This  is  just  the  difficulty  with  the  members  of  the 
old-school  branch  of  the  profession ;  the  force  of  educa- 
tion and  habit,  and  the  prejudice  mingled  with  some 
pride,  which  their  success  (in  the  management  of  those 
cases  that  cannot  be  classified  as  real  disease)  has  ox- 
cited,  prevent  them  acquiring  the  necessary  know- 
ledge and  finding  the  best  means  for  arranging  the 
materials  to  catch  the  truth  of  Homceopathy,  which 
is  actually  moving  before  their  eyes,  yea,  within  their 
very  grasp.  The  only  means,  by  which  they  might 
ascertain  the  truth,  they  entirely  neglect. 

They  are  pei-fectly  aware  that  drugs  when  given  in 
ordinary  large  doses,  possess  the  uaherent  property 
and  power  of  so  affecting  the  healthy  body  as  to 
produce  such  a  disturbance  of  the  life-force,  that  they 
actually  cause  medicinal  disease ;  yet,  of  what  advan- 
tage is  this  knowledge  to  them]  They  take  no 
notice  of  this  effect  of  drugs,  except^  only,  in  their 
diagnosis  in  cases  of  poisoning. 

This  very  disease-producing  power  of  drugs,  the 
Almighty,  undoubtedly,  designed  for  some  beneficent 
purpose ;  yet,  of  what  benefit  was  it  ever  to  the  hu- 
man race,  until  Hahnemann  deduced,  ftom  it,  the  law 
of  cure  ] 

It  is  by  observing  and  studying  the  effects  of  drugs 
upon  the  healthy,  that  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain 
their  natural  relations  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body, 

If  a  di-ug,  in  large  doses,  will  arouse  a  certain  com- 
bination of  symptoms,  by  its  action  on  the  healthy 
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organism ;  and  if  snch  a  combination,  corresponds  to 
the  symptoms  produced  in  a  given  case  of  non-medi- 
cinal  disease,  is  it  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the 
same  forces,  tissues  and  organs  are  affected  similarly, 
in  each  instance?  If  the  drug  has  not  a  natural 
affinity  for  the  same  parts,  as  those  affected  by 
disease,  it  could  not  possibly  excite  similar  symptoms 
in  the  healthy. 

The  drug,  then,  having  this  natural  affinity  for  cer- 
tain  parts,  acts  thereon,  both  in  health  and  in  disease  ; 
and  when  these  parts  are  diseased,  they  are,  of  course, 
more  susceptible  to  its  action ;  indeed  this  suscepti- 
bUity  is  so  greatly  increased  by  disease,  that  it  is 
pombh,  then,  for  the  very  smallest  dose  to  produce  an 
effect. 

The  small  dose,  therefore,  becomes  one  of  the  re- 
quisite conditions  for  the  operation  of  the  principle 
of  cure.  But,  whether  this  action  of  drugs,  by 
virtue  of  their  natural  relation  to  parts,  rendered 
susceptible  by  disease,  is  curative  or  not^  can  only 
be  proved  by  experiment ;  and  such  an  experiment^ 
made  under  the  proper  conditions,  is  the  onlt/  test 
of  the  truth  of  HomcBopathy.  Upon  this  Homoeo- 
pathy stands  or  falls ! 

If  such  an  experiment  has  been  fairly  made,  in  but 
a  single  instance^  and,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
curative  action  of  drugs  has  been  clearly  demonstrated, 
it  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  principle  of  cure :  but, 
we  venture  to  assert,  that  not  only  in  one  case,  but, 
that  in  millions,  this  fact  has  been  fairly  proved:  yea, 
we  believe,  that  not  a  single  case  of  dynamic  disease 
has  ever  been,  or  ever  will  be,  cured,  with  medicine, 
except  through  the  operation  of  this  principle. 
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Bodies  fell  to  the  ground  before  Newton  discovered 
the  principle  of  gravitation ;  yet,  it  was  by  this  law 
that  they  then  were,  now  are,  and  ever  will  be,  attracted 
to  the  earth.  So  it  is  with  disease,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly cured  with  medicine,  before  Hahnemann 
discovered  the  principle  of  "  SmUia/^  yet,  it  was  by 
this  law,  that  drugs  then  were,  now  are,  and  ever 
will  be,  controlled  in  their  curative  action. 

Facts  are  the  foundation-rocks  upon  which  the 
Temple  of  Homcbopathy  stands.  Theory  is  but  the 
artificial  decoration,  which  may  be  destroyed  without 
affecting  the  strength  of  the  building.  The  facts  are 
Nature's,  the  theory,  under  which  they  are  arranged, 
is  man's.  ^'  There  is  a  wide  difference,"  says  Bacon, 
^^  between  the  idoh  of  the  human  mind  and  the  ideas 
of  the  Divine  mind." 

But,  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  enter  upon 
a  discussion  of  Hahnemann's  theory,  or  his  opinions 
which  are  adopted  by  many,  and  adhered  to,  almost 
sacredly,  by  some,  of  the  Homoeopathic  school^  though 
totally  rejected,  by  others,  equally  distinguished. 

What  we  have  offered,  we  presume,  is  sufficient 
to  place  in  a  clear  light  this  truth,  thai  all  which 
18  really  essefitial  io  the  existence  of  HomoeopaXhy  is  its 
great  radical  principle^^*'  SIMIUA  siMruBUS  cubantub." 

Upon  the  proper  application  of  this  principle.  Gen- 
tlemen, and  the  fulfilling  of  the  necessary  conditions 
for  its  operation,  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  your 
success  in  your  profession.  Its  misapplication,  by 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  its  true  sphere  of  action, 
must,  inevitably,  lead  to  failure,  and  thus  retard  the 
progress  of  the  great  reform  in  which  we  are  all  in- 
terested. 
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You  should  remember  that  it  is,  and  can  only  be, 
applied,  to  the  treatment  of  dynamic  disease, — de- 
rangements of  the  organism,  resulting  from  a  disturb* 
ance  of  the  vital  force  by  some  morbific  influence 
inimical  to  life.  This  is  its  legitimate  sphere.  This 
is  just  what  is  claimed  for  it. 

In  the  management  of  all  other  cases,  which  do 
not  come  under  the  law  of  Homoeopathy,  you  have 
the  same  right  as  old-school  practitioners,  to  make  use 
of  such  remedial  measures,  as  experience  proves  best, 
and  to  apply  such  other  scientific  principles  as  may 
be  required. 

Kemember,  that  Homoeopathy  does  not  supplant 
anything  previously  established  in  medicine,  nor  does 
it  subvert  any  other  truth  of  science,  but,  that  it 
supplies  an  imperative  want,  heretofore  acknowledged 
and  required  in  order  to  give  medicine,  as  a  complex 
system^  its  scientific  completeness. 

It  is  therefore  clearly  your  duty  to  avail  yourselves 
of  all  the  discoveries  of  science,  in  the  treatment  of 
those  cases  referred  to.  In  so  doing,  you  do  not  com- 
promise your  position  as  practitioners  of  Homoeopathy, 
but  simply  exercise  your  right,  as  regularly  educated 
physicians,  io  use  your  judgment  and  your  oainmon 
sen^e. 

But,  Gentlemen,  we  must  detain  you  no  longer; — 
other  voices  are  calling  you  away.  Sounds  from  home 
are  already  ringing  on  your  ears.  Fond  hearts  are 
already  throbbing,  with  joyful  emotion,  in  anticipation 
of  your  coming ;  and  it  may  be,  that  gentle  eyes  are 
already  watching  for  your  return. 

A  Other's  cheek  flushes  with  pleasure  and  with 
pride,  and  a  mother's  breast  heaves  with  mingled 
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hopes  and  fears,  while  awaiting  your  arrival.  But,  is 
there  not  one,  dearer  than  these,  who  may,  perhaps, 
be  listening  for  your  coming  footnsteps,  with  an 
anxiety,  which  none  but  she  can  feel, — which  she 
would  blush  to  acknowledge  t 

Go  then  to  the  happy  meeting,  and  may  Heaven's 
choicest  blessings  be  upon  you  I 

FAREWELL  I 
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Gentlbmbn  of  the  Gbaduating  Class: 

Gbntlemen  and  Ladies: — Schiller  has  somewhere  said 
that  "the  world  is  held  together  by  love  and  hunger" — 
meaning  the  world  of  man,  or  man  in  his  domestic  and  social 
relations;  but  this  idea  has  a  more  important  signification 
when  we  contemplate  the  fact  that  the  affections  minister  to 
our  spiritual  development  and  growth,  while  food  goes  to 
build  up  and  maintain  the  material  body. 

Our  theme  on  the  present  occasion  will  be  the  dynamic  and 
material  ideas  in  mecUcine.  We  shall  employ  these  two  terms 
in  an  antipodal  sense. 

Man  is  a  dual  being,  but  we,  in  our  province  as  physicians, 

are  compelled  to  regard  him  as  an  unit.     We  can  neither 

ignore  his  wonderful  twofold  nature,  nor  can  we,   in  our 

consideration  of  the  individual  man,  separate  the  intimate 

union  which  exists  between  the  spiritual  human  soul  and  the 

material  body.     The  dynamie  school  of  medicine  attributes 

all   the   phenomena   of  nature   to   an  interior  or  spiritual 

cause.     The  material  school,  of  which  Spinoza*  was  a  promi- 

*  A  Carteaian  run  mad. 


nent  representative,  asserts  that  force  is  but  an  effect  of 
matter, — which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  matter  is  prior  to 
force, — it  declares  the  mind  and  body  to  be  one  and  in- 
separable. It  does  not  consent  to  a  separation  between 
spiritual  and  natural  things,  but  attributes  all  the  phenomena 
•  of  life  to  development  or  organization. 

With  Cabanis,  it  holds  to  the  profane  conclusion  that  '^  the 
brain  secretes  thought  as  the  liver  does  bile." 

The  dynamie  school  claims  that  the  study  of  the  human 
organism  can  only  be  reached  through  primary  causes,  and 
that  these  causes  are  spiritual,  to  which  the  material  organ- 
ism holds  merely  the  relation  of  a  garment  of  flesh. 

The  dynamic  school  believes  that  "a  physician  whose 
horizon  is  bounded  by  an  historical  knowledge  of  the  human 
machine  alone,  who  only  distinguishes  the  coarser  wheels  of 
this  piece  of  intellectual  clock-work,  will  never  raise  the 
Hippocratic  art  above  the  narrow  sphere  of  a  mere  bread- 
earning-craft." 

The  materialist  starts  on  his  journey  of  physiological  ex- 
ploration, from  what  is  termed  the  primary  cell,  which  he 
regards  as  a  positive,  material  entity,  and  not  as  a  mere  re- 
ceptacle of  life. 

He  is  unable  to  go  behind  the  primary  cell  and  treat  of 
causes  which  were  active  previous  to  its  physical  creation ; 
he  apparently  ignores  the  fact  that  this  cell  had  a  be- 
ginning. 

To  say,  as  the  materialist  does,  that  one  cell  springs  from 
another  cell,  is  simple  tautology,  an  assertion  which  explains 
nothing. 

This  little  cell,  therefore,  is  the  mysterious  and  impreg- 
nable fortress  before  which  the  allied  armies  of  materialism 
halt  in  helpless  bewilderment ;  it  is  a  structure  beyond  which 
the  sensual  eye  cannot  penetrate — where  the  material  horizon 
shuts  down,  and  the  spiritual  problem  opens.  It  is  the 
nunetum  saliens  through  which  is  revealed  a  new  and  bound- 
less field  of  study, — the  domain  of  Psychology. 

The  general  drift  of  modem,  scientific  research  is  in  the 
direction  of  this  new  field,  in  spite  of  all  the  traditional  and 
material  influences  which  oppose  it. 

This  is  evident  even  in  the  Allopathic  school  of  medicine, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  recent  publication  of  many  works 
upon  the  subject  of  Psychological  Medicine,  Pathology  of 
the  Mind,  &c. 

If  the  phenomena  of  life,  of  physiological  function,  and  of 
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organization  are  only  capable  of  explanation  upon  psychologi- 
cal grounds,  we  must  also  look  to  the  S£ime  source  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  morbid  function  and  structural  disorganiza- 
tion, or  what  we  call  disease ;  and  the  art  which  deals  with 
these  occult  causes  must  also  be  psychological.  Such  an  art 
is  modem  medicine. 

The  relations  existing  between  the  spiritual-vital  principle 
and  the  material  frame-work  were  well  nigh  lost  sight  of— 
they  have  been  neglected  and  overwhelmed  by  the  atheistic 
and  material  tendencies  of  the  past. 

The  peculiar  ideas  of  every  system  of  medicine,  from 
antiquity  down,  have  been  founded  upon  the  especial  philoso- 
phy of  its  advocates. 

The  early  philosophers  were  the  early  physicians,  and  the 
science  of  medicine  has  advanced  or  declined  in  exact  ratio 
unth  the  march  of  civilization. 

In  medicine,  we  observe  at  the  present  time  two  principal 
and  rival  schools, — each  sanctioned  by  high  authority,  each 
striving  for  supremacy, — the  Homoeopathic  and  the  Allo- 
pathic. 

If  we  turn  to  the  field  of  philosophy  we  find  there  also  two 
rival  and  antagonistic  systems  whose  roots  penetrate  the 
mould  of  antiquity. 

These  two  systems,  originally  maintained  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle,*  (the  two  oldest  philosophers  whose  writings  have 
come  down  to  us  well  preserved,)  have  descended  to  the  present 
time,  modified  and  elaborated  by  the  erudition  and  specula- 
tive genius  of  successive  ages,  and  are  denominated  the 
spiritual  and  material^  or  the  ideal  and  sensual  schools. 

Plato,t  the  elder  of  these  two  philosophers,  was  profoundly 
versed  in  the  doctrines  of  those  grand  old  pagan  sages, 
Pythagoras  and  Socrates,  who  preceded  him,  and  from  whom 
he  derived  his  fundamental  ideas. 

AristotleJ  was  the  disciple  of  Plato,  but  in  later  years  he 
deviated  widely  from  the  doctrines  of  his  master.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Epicurus,  who  more  positively  advocated  the 
doctrine  of  materialism.  § 

♦  The  founders  of  the  Platonic  and  Peripatetic  sects. 

t  Bom  429  B.  C,  ob.,  died  348  B,  0. 

i  Bom  884  B.  C,  ob.,  821  B.  C. 

§  Dr-  TumbuU,  in  his  introductory  essay  to  Sir  William  Hamilton's 

*^ 3i»cusM(ms,^^  claims  that  Aristotle  is  misunderstood   by  modem 

writers  and  his  views  misrepresented.    He  claims  that  the  sensual 

school,  as  opposed  to  supematuralism,  was  founded  by  Epicurus,  a 


On  the  one  hand  we  are  able  to  follow  a  continuous  chain 
from  Pythagoras  to  Plato,  Origen,  Des  Cartes,^  Leibnitz,* 
Swedenborg,*  Kant,*  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  Agassiz. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  trace,  link  by  link,  the  names  of 
Aristotle,  Epicurus,  Bacon,"  Locke,  Hume,  Voltaire,  Compte,* 
Cousin,  J.  Stuart  Mill,  Buckle,  and  Darwin. 

One  line  leading  us  continually  upward  towards  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Divine  source,  the  other  carrying  us  downward 
by  successiye  gradations  to  the  monkey,  the  mollusk,  and  the 
sponge, — at  last,  dropping  humanity  as  a  paltry  thimble- 
ful of  dirt, — a  literal  return  "  to  the  dust  of  the  earth.'*  One 
system  is  elevating  and  spiritual;  the  other  degrading, 
sensual,  and  atheistic. 

In  medicine  the  ultimate  fruits  of  these  two  systems  are 
represented  on  the  one  hand  by  Homoeopathy,  on  the  other 
by  Allopathy.  But,  as  medicine  has  ever  been  dependent 
upon  philosophical  systems,  let  us  briefly  examine  the  earliest, 
of  which  we  possess  authentic  record — those  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle. 

Plato  regarded  the  Deity  as  the  source  of  all  power ;  he 
maintained  that  matter  itself  had  no  power  or  force — that 
God  acted  through  matter  as  his  instrument — he  taught  that 
"  the  entire  world  of  things,  sensible  and  bodily,  being 
generated  and  produced,  must  have  had  a  source  or  cause  of 
production,"  and  also  "  that  the  spiritual  principle  alone 
could  be  regarded  as  the  formative  cause."  Bitter,  Vol.  11., 
pp.  277-8. 

Plato  represented  matter  as  the  receptacle  or  common 
mother,  while  God  was  the  Fashioner  or  Father  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

Aristotle  was  less  lofty  than  Plato  in  his  aspirations ;  he 
was  of  a  cold,  mathematical  nature,  and  his  writings  lack  the 
warm  and  glowing  inspiration  and  profound  insight  which 
belong  to  the  philosopher  of  Samos. 

The  cast  of  Aristotle's  mind  is  clearly  indicated  in  his 
famous  aphorism :  ''  Men  who  desire  to  learn  must  previously 
learn  how  to  doubt." 


Peripatetic  disciple,  who  did  BOt  Ailly  understand  his  master ;  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  the  philosophy  of  the  latter  was  a  legitimate  out- 
growth ft'om  the  fundamental  axiom  of  Aristotle,  that  ^^(Ul  ideas  come 
from  the  aemei.^^ 

»  Bom  1646.  «  Bom  1688,  died  1772. 

»  Born  1724,  died  1804.  *  Died  1626. 

«  Bora  1682.  «  Bom  1795. 


This  aphorism  is  the  Shibboleth  of  skepticism:  Plato 
soared  beyond  the  confines  of  material  objects  and  traced 
creation  to  the  one  Omnipotent  source ;  he  regarded  reason 
as  the  type  of  the  Deity,  and  God  as  "  the  measure  of  all 
things,"  (Ritter,  Vol.  II.,  p.  275,)  and  declared  that  the  body 
was  for  the  uses  of  the  soul;  therefore  the  soul  existed 
anteriorly  to  the  body. 

Aristotle  worshipped  the  reason  as  the  Deity  itself — he 
doubted  the  immortality  of  the  individual  soul,*  and  tells  us 
that  what  is  called  "  the  soul  is  nothing  else  than  the  re- 
union of  the  different  functions  which  the  organical  body 

performs.* 't 
In   short,  Aristotle  originated  the  development  theory, 

which  has  since  been  elaborated  and  stoutly  advocated  by 

Darwin,  Maudsley,  and  other  modern  materialists. 

This  theory  asserts  that  man  is  a  direct  outgrowth  from 
inferior  forms  and  species,  and  that  all  mental  phenomena 
are  the  result  of  organization. 

Plato  was  internal  and  ideal,  Aristotle  external  and 
sensual.  Thus,  it  may  be  seen  that  these  two  intellectual 
giants  of  the  pagan  world,  more  than  three  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  wrought  out  the  foundation-stones 
upon  which  all  later  theories  of  theology  and  science  have 
been  erected. 

Plato  gathered  together  the  scattered  teachings  of  Moses, 
of  Zoroaster,  of  Pytnagoras,  and  of  Socrates ;  grafted  them 
upon  the  symbolic  legends  of  the  heathen  mythology,  and 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  temple  destined  to  receive  the 
higher  truths  of  the  approaching  Christian  dispensation, — an 
enduring  structure,  to  be  surmounted  by  a  beacon,  whose 
light,  obscured  for  a  time,  shines  with  increasing  splendor 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries — a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of 
fire  by  night,  gleaming  brightly  across  the  gloomy  wastes  of 
the  dark  ages,  illuminating  the  avenues  of  thought  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  destined  to  shine  brighter  and 
brighter  until  the  perfect  day.  The  less  permanent  edifice 
of  Aristotle  was  demolished  by  the  Reformation. 

It  is  the  vain-glorious  boast  of  the  Allopathic  school  of 
medicine  that  their  method  of  cure  has  descended  in  an  un- 
broken line  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 

They  arrogantly  claim  a  pedigree  from  Hippocrates,  the 

•  Ritter,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  »56. 
t  Ritter,  Vol.  III.,  p.  242. 
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acknowledged  father  of  physic,  almost  as  unique  and  canoni- 
cal as  the  apostolic  succession  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
They  claim  that  their  system  alone  combines  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  more  than  two  thousand  years. 

Let  us  briefly  scan  the  pages  of  mstory  and  decide  for  our- 
selves upon  what  ground  this  assumption  is  based. 

The  ancient  Hindoos,  Jews,  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and 
Persians  had  their  traditions  of  medical  lore. 

In  the  history  of  ancient  Greece  the  subject  is  veiled  in 
the  eloquent  symbols  of  mythology.  The  science  of  healing 
was  the  sacred  vocation  of  the  gods,  and  was  practiced  only 
by  the  priests  of  Esculapius,  the  god  of  medicine. 

The  earliest  attempt  to  cultivate  medicine  as  an  art  is  ob- 
scurely traced  to  the  Pythagorean  school  established  at  Cro- 
tona,  (in  the  south  of  Italy^  about  500  years  B.  C.  From 
this  source  sprang  the  Asclepiadse,  or  the  first  regular  prac- 
titioners of  the  healing  art,  who  visited  the  sick  at  their  houses. 
Before  Asclepiades,  the  practice  of  medicine  was  confined  to 
treatment  in  the  temples.  Next  arose  the  Dogmatic  and 
Empirical  schools;  afterwards  grew  up  Methodism,  Eclec- 
ticism, &c.,  &c. 

Hippocrates*  was  the  first  who  endeavored  to  reduce  medi- 
cine to  something  like  a  systematic  method ;  to  separate  it 
from  its  previous  connection  with  the  school  of  philosophy, 
where  it  held  a  comparatively  subordinate  position ;  and  so 
potent  was  his  influence  that  afterwards  the  healing  art  was 
called  "the  art  of  Hippocrates. "f  He  lived  at  a  sublime 
period  of  the  world's  history — the  age  of  Pericles.  He  was 
the  cotemporary  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Greece  had  achieved  her  independence,  and  was  in  the 
zenith  of  her  glory  and  power.  Her  magnificent  temples 
were  the  admiration  of  the  world ;  her  schools  and  academies 
flourished,  the  arts  and  sciences  were  cultivated.  The  fame 
of  her  orators  and  statesmen,  of  her  architects,  painters, 
sculptors,  scholars,  and  generals,  has  not  been  surpassed  by 
the  achievements  of  modern  times. 

Indeed  no  page  of  the  world's  history  is  so  radiant  with 
bold  and  vigorous  thought  and  brilliant  execution  as  that  of 
the  glorious  age  of  Pericles. 


*  Bom  460  B.  C. 

t  The  first  Hippocrates  was  succeeded  by  several  bearing  the  same 
name,  whose  writings  have  been  preserved  and  handed  down  to  us  as 
the  works  of  Hippocrates. 


The  principles  laid  down  by  Hippocrates  were  broad  and 
liberal;  he  was  educated  in  the  ideas  of  Pythagoras,  of  Soc- 
rates and  of  Plato,  who  attributed  the  origin  of  all  diseases 
to  disturbances  of  the  soul  or  vital  force. 

In  the  collection  attributed  to  him,  we  find  the  following : 
^^  Diseases  are  sometimes  cured  hy  contraries^  sometimes  by 
simHarSy  and  sometimes  hy  medicines  which  have  neither  sim- 
Hitude  nor  antagonism^" 

This  statement  was  no  attempt  towards  the  establishment  of 
a  therapeutic  law,  but  was  merely  a  generaUzation  from  ob- 
servations  made  in  the  very  infancy  of  medical  science — ^it 
•was  the  instruction  derived  from  hap-hazard  experiment — 
^'  the  result  of  perception,  which  constitutes  neither  a  system 
nor  a  method."* 

That  this  was  not  regarded  as  at  all  fundamental  or  con- 
clusive, is  evident  from  the  melancholy  verdict  of  our  author : 
« Art  is  long,  life  is  short,  opportunity  fleeting,  experience 
deceptive,  and  judgment  difficult.''t 

Gelsus,;};  the  Latin  Hippocrates,  in  the  first  century,  4;hus 
alludes  to  the  prevailing  method  of  arriving  at  the  effect  of 
drugs: 

"Such,"  he  says,  "was  the  origin  of  physic.  By  the 
recovery  of  some  and  the  death  of  others,  it  first  made  dis- 
tinction between  things  sovereign  to  heal  and  things  which 
are  improper  and  deadly ;  and  thus  the  remedies  being  found, 
man  begun  to  dispute  the  reasons  of  them."§ 

The  student  will  perceive,  by  the  above  quotation  from  the 
Father  of  Physic,  that,  upon  the  score  of  antiquity,  the 
Homoeopathic  formula,  similia  similibus  curantur,  is  entitled 
to  equal  veneration  with  that  of  Allopathy,  contraria  contraris 
eurantur. 

The  principle  of  contraries,  indeed,  was  not  held  as  a  sole 
and  exclusive  formula,  until  the  time  of  Galen, ||  in  the  second 
century,  at  about  the  commencement  of  that  lamentable  period 
of  decline,  which  soon  engulfed  in  nocturnal  gloom  the  litera- 
ture  of  the  ancients. 

In  Galen's  time,  the  schools  of  medicine  were  divided  into 
numerous  conflicting  factions,  but  he  came  out  boldly  and 


•  Benouard,  p.  156. 

t  Hippoc.  Apph.,  Liv.  L 

J  Born  80  B.  0. 

I  Boyle's  Therap.,  London,  1664,  p.  283. 

I  Bom  A.  D.  131. 
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advocated  tlie  formula,  eontraria  cantraris  eurantur^  a  dogma 
which  prevailed  exclusively  and  uninterruptedly  for  many 
centuries,  as  the  central  doctrine  around  which  all  the  schools 
revolved- 

Time  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  the  decline  of  medicine 
which  ensued  after  Galen ;  suffice  it  to  say,  from  the  fall  of 
the  Greek  and  Boman  Empires,  medicine, — ^with  literature, 
the  arts  and  sciences,  was  neglected  and  lost  in  material  dark- 
ness. 

The  Empire  of  the  West  fell  before  the  barbarian  hordes 
which  descended  from  the  German  forests.  The  Empire  of 
the  East  was  overrun  and  devastated  by  the  conquering  Sa- 
racens in  the  third  century,  who  completed  the  destruction  of 
the  famous  library  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  containing  over 
500,000  manuscript  volumes ;  thus,  at  one  disastrous  blow, 
blotting  out  the  inestimable  records  of  the  past,  annihilating 
her  schools  and  academies,  and  driving  her  philosophers  into 
exile. 

The  cradle  of  science  was  for  a  time  transferred  to  Arabia, 
but  her  institutions  struggled  feebly,  and  soon  expired. 

From  the  time  of  Galen,  or  from  the  second  until  about  the 
fifteenth  century,  some  advances  were  made  in  anatomy, 
while  therapeutics  declined,  and  theology,  philosophy,  and 
the  natural  sciences  suffered  a  lethargic  sleep  ;  Christianity 
became  mingled  with  paganism,  anJ  mysticism  prevailed. 
This  period  culminated  in  the  reign  of  superstition,  of  magic, 
of  alchemy  and  astrology. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  Christianity  became  blended 
with  superstition,  we  quote  briefly  from  the  writings  of  Aetius, 
who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  a  distinguished  physician,  the 
first  of  any  note  recorded  as  having  embraced  Christianity. 

He  recommended,  that  in  the  preparation  of  a  certain  oint- 
ment, the  following  incantation  be  repeated :  '^  May  the  (xod 
of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  deign 
to  bestow  upon  this  medicament"*  such  and  such  virtues,  ac- 
cording to  the  desired  effect. 

In  another  place,  he  recommends  a  resort  to  exorcism  to 
extract  a  bone  from  the  throat,  and  for  this  purpose  pre- 
scribes this  formula :  ^^  Bone !  as  Jesus  Christ  caused  Lazarus 
to  come  forth  from  the  sepulchre,  as  Jonah  came  out  of  the 
whale's  belly,  come  out  of  the  throat !" 


*  Renouard,  p.  240. 
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But  the  superstition,  demoralization,  and  confusion  of  the 
dark  ages  reached  an  anti-climax  in  the  person  of  Para- 
celsus,* a  renowned  author  and  representative  man  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Paracelsus  was  Professor  of  Physic  and 
Surgery  at  the  famous  College  at  Basle.  Many  of  his  writings 
have  been  preserved,  and  M.  Montaigne,  the  eminent  French 
physician,  does  not  hesitate  to  entitle  him,  the  "  precursor  of 
Francis  Bacon,"t  and  also  to  bestow  upon  him  the  credit  of 
having  been  "  a  great  reformer  in  philosophy  and  the  physical 
sciences."! 

Like  his  cotemporaries,  Paracelsus  repudiated  the  dogmas 
of  Galen,  he  denounced  the  teachings  of  the  old  universities, 
and  brazenly  declared  himself  as  follows  : 

"  I,  Aurelius  Phillipius  Theophrastus  Paracelsus  Bombastes 
ab  Hobenheim,  proclaim:  Know,  ye  doctors,  that  my  hat 
knows  more  than  you,  that  my  beard  has  more  experience 
than  your  academies !  Greeks,  Latins,  Arabs,  French, 
Italians,  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans,  you  must 
follow  me ;  I  shall  not  follow  you,  for  I  am  your  monarch, 
and  sovereignty  belongs  to  me.  '§ 

The  reign  of  imposture  and  superstition  was  arrested  by 
the  rising  genius  of  the  Reformation.  About  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century  printing  was  invented.  This  was  the 
Archimedean  lever  which  was  destined  to  move  the  world  of 
thought ;  henceforth  ideas  could  be  multiplied,  distributed, 
and  preserved.  Printing  gave  a  marvellous  impetus  to 
learning,  but  it  was  nearly  a  century  before  a  new  era  was 
inaugurated  by  the  more  general  dissemination  of  knowledge. 

At  this  momentous  epoch  we  are  able  to  chronicle  an  en- 
tire reconstruction  of  science  and  to  determine  the  actual  rise 
of  the  systems  of  philosophy  and  medicine  which  predominate 
to-day. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Galenism,  which  had  been  the 
dominant  system  of  medicine  for  more  than  fourteen  hun- 
dred years,  was  theoretically  but  not  practically  abandoned. 
Mysticism  was  renounced,  and  the  long-forgotten  dog^ias  of 
Hippocrates  resuscitated.  What  had  been  accomplished  up 
to  that  period  in  the  collateral  branches  of  Anatomy, 
Pathology,  Physiology,  and  Chemistry  was  retained,  but  the 
entire  system  of  Galenic  therapeutics  was  discarded. 

The  Allopathic  school  in  thus  theoretically  rejecting  the 

*  Died,  1541.  t  Renonard.  p.  862.    . 

I  Ibid,  862.  §  Renouard,  p.  860. 
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principal  dogma  of  Galen — that  diseases  are  cored  by  con- 
traries— confessed  a  colossal  error,  one  which  had  led  them 
astray  for  more  than  fourteen  centuries ;  and  while  professedly 
returning  to  the  crude  propositions  of  Hippocrates,  they 
failed  to  secure  any  fixed  principles  from  the  gigantic  wrecK, 
or  to  establish  any  harmonious,  definite,  or  consistent  system 
of  practice. 

And  their  hackneyed  complaint  of  our  rejecting  the  teach- 
ings of  the  past,  comes  with  ludicrous  grace  when  we  contem- 
plate the  prominent,  historic  fact,  that  at  the  very  period  of 
the  birth  and  development  of  Homoeopathy  they  themselves 
were  the  repudiators  of  their  own  time-honored,  therapeutical 
doctrines. 

Equally  with  them,  we  maintain  a  legitimate  right  to  all 
the  early  advancements  in  the  collateral  branches  of  medical 
science,  and  we  also  hold  them  in  equal  respect  and  venera- 
tion. They  discarded  the  thread-bare  dogmas  of  Galen,  and 
we  do  the  same;  they  returned  to  the  purely  empirical 
doctrines  of  the  primitive  period  of  medicine,  expressed  in 
the  weak  Hippocratic  proverb :  "  Memedies  which  have  cured 
disease  must  he  emially  efficacious  in  curing  analogous  ones." 
And  there  they  nave  ever  since  remained,  without  making 
a  single  forward  step  in  therapeutics ;  while  we,  instead  of 
retrograding,  have  marched  steadily  forward,  demonstrating 
the  existence  of  an  universal  law  of  cure— a  fragment  of  the 
Divine  economy — a  law  as  universal  as  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, yet  not  an  exclusive  means  of  cure. 

We  advance  to-day  confidently  sustained  by  undeviating 
rules,  and  enter  a  field  of  exploration  as  fertile  and  inex- 
haustible as  the  infinite  resources  of  God ;  while  they,  guided 
by  no  fundamental  law  or  fixed  principles  of  cure,  are 
limited  to  the  feeble  and  uncertain  testimony  of  individual 
experience,  which  even  Hippocrates  himself  pronounced  "  de- 
ceptive." 

That  this  is  the  acknowledged  position  of  the  so-called 
"  science"  of  the  AUopathists  to-day  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to  their  publications. 

In  the  Medical  Gazette,  (Vol.  I.,  No.  13,  December,  1867,) 
a  representative  Allopathic  periodical,  published  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  may  be  found  the  following:  "In  the  regular 
school,  remedies  are  given  which  act  either  similarly,  differ- 
ently, or  antagonistically  to  the  action  of  disease,  just  as  ex- 
perience or  reason  requires." 

This  is  a  return  to  the  precise  position  which  Hippocrates 
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held  400  years  B.  C.  In  the  same  article  we  learn  that 
they  have  '^  no  objection  to  the  law  of  similars  as  a  partial 
role/'  bnt  that  they  reject  infinitesimal  doses  as  ''not  only 
irrational  in  themselves,"  but  because  they  claim  that  "  they 
are  rejected  by  the  major  part  of  the  Homoeopathists  them- 
selves." 

"We  leave  to  the  tribunal  of  the  public  this  question  of  regu- 
larity, merely  remarking  that  the  laws  of  our  land  confer  upon 
us  and  upon  them  the  same  dignities  and  honors  with  equal 
legitimacy  and  with  equal  regularity.  Our  charter  guaran- 
teeing us  the  enjoyment  of  similar  rights  and  privileges,  and 
assuring  us  of  the  same  protection,  we  are  their  peers  before 
the  law. 

If  they  were  more  intimately  acquainted  with  our  funda- 
mental principles,  they  might  be  more  capable  of  discussing 
the  subject  understandingly.  As  it  is,  they  are  compelled  to 
admit  the  efficacy  of  the  principle  of  the  similars,  but  with 
a  remarkable  perversity  persist  in  venting  their  spleen  upon 
a  subordinate  feature  of  our  system  —  the  infinitesimal 
dose.  They  are  in  error  when  thev  volunteer  the  statement 
that  the  infinitesimal  dose  is  "  rejected  by  a  major  part  of 
the  Homoeopathists  themselves."  The  professed  Homoeo- 
pathist  who  rejects  the  infinitesimal  dose  is  a  parasite  who 
needs  the  pruning-knife. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  absurdity  and  inconsistency  of 
modem  Allopathy,  we  refer  to  their  own  literature,  to  the 
humiliating  but  candid  admissions  of  a  host  of  their  most 
eminent  men. 

Broussais  classifies  medicine  ''with  astrology,  superstition, 
and  all  kinds  of  quackery." 

Magendie,  an  illustrious  French  physician,  says :  "  It  is 
especially  where  medicines  are  most  active  that  mortality  is 
greatest." 

Dr.  Worthington  Hooker,  late  Professor  in  Yale  Medical 
School,  in  a  prize  essay,  published  in  1857,  tells  us  that  in 
the  typhus  fever,  which  prevailed  some  years  ago  in  New 
England,  in  which  atimulants  were  almost  universally  em- 
ployed, the  results  were  exceedingly  fataV^  "  In  fact,"  he 
boldly  asserts,  "  Uwa%  often  a  brandy  and  opium  disease.'' 

While  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  an  address  before 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  (May  80th,  I860,)  comes 
to  a  directly  opposite  conclusion.  "  Throw  out  opium,"  he 
says,  "  throw  out  a  few  specifics,  which  our  art  did  not  dis- 
cover, throw  out  wine  and  the  vapors  which  produce  the 
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miracle  of  anaesthesia,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  whole 
Materia  Mediea,  as  now  used,  could  be  sunk  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  it  would  be  all  the  better  for  mankind  and  all  the 
worse  for  the  fishes." 

"  When  doctors  disagree,  who  shall  decide  V 

The  celebrated  Professor  Louis,  of  Paris,  in  an  essay  on 
fever  published  some  forty  years  ago,  protested  that  the  then 
prevailing  method  of  treatment  by  emetics  was  worse  than 
useless. 

The  distinguished  GrisoUe,  in  his  great  work  on  Practice, 
affirms  that  "  modern  science  owes  scarcely  nothing  to  pre- 
ceding ages."     (Avant-propos  Pathologic  interne,  p.  6, 1852.) 

Marchal  de  Calvi,  the  learned  Professor  and  member  of 
French  Academy,  &c.,  goes  farther  and  makes  the  following 
admission:  ^' There  is  nothing  satisfactory  in  teaching 
Materia  Mediea  according  to  the  approved  system."  "All  we 
know  of  any  value  about  it  we  owe  to  the  work  of  Homoeo- 
pathists."  "In  the  works  of  physicians  of  the  lawful  school, 
from  Hippocrates  downwards  to  our  times,  we  find  absolutely 
nothing."  (Dr.  Bellows*  Report  to  Trustees  of  City  Hospi- 
tal, Boston,  1863.) 

But  to  return  to  the  status  of  medical  science  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries : 

Francis  Bacon^  pulled  down  the  tottering  fabric  of  Aris- 
totle and  Galen. 

Des  Cartes,*  the  founder  of  modern  speculative  philosophy, 
revived  the  forgotten  teachings  of  Plato  and  led  the  advance 
movement. 

This  revolution  took  place  first  in  philosophy  and  then  in 
medicine;  and  at  this  period  we  are  again  confronted  by 
antagonistic  schools  in  each  department.  We  find  the  de- 
ductive philosophy  or  that  of  the  ideal  school,  advocated  in 
medicine  by  George  Ernest  Stahl,*  Samuel  Hahnemann,*  and 
others  ;  and  the  inductive  philosophy,  or  that  of  the  sensual 


'  Bacon  did  not  discard  the  great  idea  that  God  is  the  sonrce  of  all 
power  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  but  he  originated  the  inductive  method 
of  reasoning — a  method  which  occupies  itself  almost  solely  with. 
material  Interests  and  thus  encourages  sensualism.  He  was  followed  by 
Locke,  professedly  a  spiritualist,  yet,  whose  method  of  reasoning  went 
&r  toward  confirming  the  sophistries  of  materialism.  Bom  1561,  died 
1626. 

«  Bom  1646. 

»  Bom  1660,  died  1734. 

«  Bom  1755,  died  1843. 
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school,  maintained  in  medicine  by  Sydenham^^  Boerhaave,* 
Hoffman/  Gnllen,  Brown,®  and  Broussais.* 

It  would  be  tedions  to  go  into  a  definition  of  the  peculiar 
partisan  ideas  of  the  different  factions  at  this  time.  They 
are  divided  into  humoralists,  solidists,  chemists,  animists, 
eclectics,  Galenists,  Cullenists,  Brunnonians,  &;c.,  each  strug- 
gling for  supremacy. 

One  party  claimed  that  all  diseases  originated  in  the  fluids 
of  the  body,  in  an  excess  of  this  or  that  acrid  element  in 
the  blood ;  another,  that  diseases  arose  from  alterations  of 
the  solids,  or  mechanical  obstructions  and  derangements  of 
the  human  machine;  another,  that  all  maladies  originated 
either  from  spasm  or  relaxation  of  the  fibres  and  vessels 
of  the  body. 

John  Brown,  the  author  of  the  Brunnonian  theory,  ar- 
ranged diseases  in  two  classes :  those  arising  from  excess  of 
strength,  and  those  arising  from  debility ;  or  sthenic  and 
asthenic  diseases.  Remedies  he  also  arranged,  by  some 
marvellous  process  of  reasoning,  in  two  corresponding 
classes,  as  stimulating  or  debilitating.  Brown  was  able 
to  see  fevers  arise  from  a  state  which  he  termed  indirect 
debility,  thus  demanding  stimulating  treatment. 

Broussais,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  fevers  from  a  totally 
opposite  point  of  view,  and  advocated  the  most  active  deple- 
tion, in  order  to  reduce  that  excess  of  strength,  which,  in  his 
sage  opinion,  was  the  essential  cause  of  disease. 

Sauvages,  in  1781,  calculated  an  almost  innumerable  num- 
ber of  species  of  disease.  He  made  10  classes,  44  orders, 
315  genera,  and  2,400  species.  Yogel  reduced  the  number ; 
CoUen  abbreviated  the  catalogue  still  further.  Pinel  followed 
in  the  same  direction ;  Brown  at  last  reduced  them  to  two ; 
bnt  Broussais,  by  one  grand  coup  d*etat,  gathered  them  all 
nnler  one  monstrous  head,  which  he  savagely  attempted  to 
destroy  with  his  inevitable  lancet. 

Some  author  has  aptly  remarked  that  ^'Napoleon  attempted 

*  Last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

*  Boerhaave  was  avowedly  an  eclectic.  He  advocated  many  ideas  in 
common  with  Hippocrates  and  Stahl,  but,  on  the  whole,  failed  to  adopt 
any  thorough  and  stable  system.    Born  1668,  died  1787. 

Hoffinan  was  the  real  founder  of  the  modem  doctrine  of  solidism ; 
he  directed  attention  to  the  iuflaence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  organ- 
ism—in reality,  the  dominant  views  of  the  Allopathic  school  to-day. 

T  Bom  1660,  died  1742. 

>  Bom  1736,  died  1796. 

>  Bom  1888. 
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to  oyercome  Russia  with  one  million  of  men,  while  Bronssais 
volunteered  to  master  the  Walcheren  fever,  backed  by  half  a 
million  of  leeches."  Both  were  terrible  failures,  and  the 
people  in  each  instance  had  a  realising  sense  of  a  dire 
calamity. 

Affairs  proceeded  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the  illustrious 
Boerhaave  exclaimed  in  despair,  that  he  deemed  ^^  that  phys- 
ician fortunate  who  did  not  inflict  positive  injury." 

Hufeland  wrote :  "  Every  physician  who  loses  a  patient  is 
accused  by  his  colleagues  with  having  killed  him."  He  also 
confessed  that  ^^  we  may  treat  a  disease  very  well  and  the 
patient  very  badly;"  that  is,  in  destroying  the  disease,  the 
patient  dies  also. 

De  Balzac  relates  the  story  of  a  professor  of  Milan,  who 
sarcastically  remarked  that  he  had  often  killed  his  patient  by 
the  fairest  method  in  the  world,  but  added,  ^^  it  was  some 
consolation  to  know  he  died  tecundem  artem,*' 

Robert  Boyle,  a  distinguished  virtuoso  and  cotemporary  of 
Sydenham,  and  to  whom  the  latter  dedicated  one  of  his 
greatest  works,  in  commenting  upon  the  tendencies  of  his 
time  and  the  uncertainty  of  physic,  says:  ^^I  had  much 
rather  the  physician  of  a  friend  of  mine  should  keep  his  patient 
from  dying,  than  tell  me  punctually  when  he  shall  die,  or 
show  me,  in  the  opened  carkass,  why  it  may  be  supposed  he 
lived  no  longer."* 

This  notorious  uncertainty  of  medicine  gave  rise  to  the  old 
and  popular  French  proverb,  "  It  is  safer  to  be  condemned 
by  the  doctor  than  by  the  judge." 

In  no  spirit  of  levity,  but  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exhibit^ 
ing  some  of  the  antecedents  of  this  venerable  and  much 
lauded  system  of  Allopathy,  we  quote  a  few  prescriptions 
from  standard  works  of  the  self-styled  "regular"  school,  ex- 
tending back  from  100  to  200  years. 

In  Boyle's  Therapeutics,  published  in  London  barely  200 
years  ago,  we  find  detailed  the  method  by  which  "/rom  man's 
blood  may  be  skilfully  prepared  and  obtained  a  spirit  and 
volatile  salt  which  will  be  found  useful  in  consumptions  and 
asthmas."  (P.  144.) 

We  also  there  find  recorded  the  following  interesting  inci- 
dent in  the  history  of  the  great  Dr.  Harvey,  (the  discoverer 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,)  "  who,  rigid  a  naturalist  as 


*  Boyle's  Therap.,  p.  109,  London,  1664. 
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he  is,"  we  are  told,  "  scrupled  not  often  to  try  the  experi- 
ment mentioned  by  Von  Helmont,  of  curing  some  tumors  or 
excrescences  by  holding  on  them  for  a  pretty  while  (that  the 
cold  might  thoroughly  penetrate)  the  hand  of  a  man  dead  of 
a  lingering  disease."* 

This  procedure  Boyle  goes  on  to  defend,  on  strictly  Hip- 
pocratic  grounds,  for  he  argues :  "  If  such  means  have  been 
found  curative  once,  why  not  in  similar  conditions  again  ?" 
This  is  precisely  the  argument  of  the  Allopathic  school  to- 
day. 

He  also  mentions  a  certain  malady  as  having  been  cured 
"  by  wearing  a  little  bag  hung  about  the  neck,  containing 
the  powder  made  of  a  live  toad,  burnt  in  a  new  pot." 

Sut  this  distinguished  author  reaches  the  climax  of  ortho- 
dox or  ^^  regular'^  absurdity  in  his  famous  prescription  for 
the  cure  of  felons,  which  he  takes  from  Kiverius.  He 
gravely  recommends  the  insertion  of  the  diseased  finger  into 
a  live  cat's  ear,  and  tells  us  the  ^^morbifick  matter"  is  thus 
attracted  from  the  patient  to  the  cat.  He  also  informs  us 
that,  while  the  treatment  is  going  on,  "  the  cat  will  loudly 
complain,  so  that  two  men  will  nardly  be  able  to  hold  him 
to  it,  [evidently  a  male  cat,]  so  great  are  his  struggles  and 
sufferings,  ""f 

To  illustrate  the  gross  and  material  views  of  physicians  in 
Boyle  *s  time,  we  quote  the  following  from  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  "  the  human  form  divine :" 

^'  The  human  body  is  an  engine,  and  medicines  operate  in 
it,  as  finding  it  so;  there  being  many  strainers,  of  different 
textures,  such  as  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  &c. ;  and  perhaps 
divers  ferments  residing  in  particular  parts,  and  a  mass  of 
blood  continually  streaming  through  all  parts  of  the  body,  so 
that  medicines  may  be  quickly,  by  the  blood,  carried  from 
any  one  part  of  the  body  to  any  other,  and  thus  the  remedy 
being  admitted  into  the  mass  of  the  bloody  may,  in  its  passage 
through  the  strainers,  carry  away  with  it  such  tenacious 
matters  as  stuff'd  or  choak'd  up  the  slender  passages.":^ 

On  page  266,  this  distinguished  author  enters  into  a  full 
and  sweeping  protest  against  "  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
2,000  years,"  and  says :  "  'Tis  not  that  I  am  either  an  enemy 
to  method  in  physic  or  an  undervaluer  of  it,  but  I  fear  the 
generality  of  physicians  have  as  yet  but  an  imperfect  method." 

*  Boyle's  Therap.,  p.  280.       f  Idem,  p.  228.      %  Idem,  p.  279. 
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"  I  know  not  whether  they  have  not  done  harm  and  actually 
hindered  the  advance  of  physic."* 

A  few  years  later  we  find  Sydenham  (one  of  the  representa- 
tive men  of  his  time,  and  who  acquired  the  title  of  "  the 
English  Hippocrates,"  prohably  drawing  upon  the  same  "  ac- 
cumulated wisdom  of  2,000  years")  administering  for  jaun- 
dice,— ^which,  he  informs  us,  "  is  caused  by  the  mminution, 
loss,  or  decay  of  the  animal  salt  in  man's  body," — ^the  fol- 
lowing delectable  and  highly  scientific  (!)  compound :  "  Vola- 
tile salts  of  earth-worms,  hog's  lice,  serpents  and  toads,  or 
skins  of  hens'  gizzards,  and  of  their  feet,  of  each  in  powder  one 
drachm ;  volatile  salts  of  urine,  of  earth-worms,  and  of  mille- 
pedes, of  each  a  scruple ;  saffron  in  powder  15  grains ;  mix 
them  for  four  doses,  to  be  given  in  extract  of  juniper  berries, 
every  morning,  fasting ;  or  the  ashes  of  sparrows'  feathers, 
brain  of  partridges,  lice,  hogs'  lice,  galls  of  hogs,  and  pow- 
ders of' vipers'  flesh,  as  approved  by  Helmont."t 

In  1708,  the  eminent  and  learned  Sydenham  prescribes  in 
palsy  "mercurial  purgatives,  powder  of  vipers'  flesh  and 
vipers'  bones ;  volatile  salts  of  earth-worms,  man's  hair,  and 
of  dried  human  flesh,"  which,  he  sagely  observes,  "is  inferior 
to  no  other  medicament.  "| 

In  a  standard  work  on  surgery,  written  in  1714,  by  Le 
Clerc,  physician  and  surgeon  to  the  French  King,  we  find 
the  following  prescription  for  cancer:  "  A  decoction  of  vipers, 
crabs'  eyes,  adders  and  toads,  may  serve  to  bathe  them,  and 
some  of  it  may  be  taken  inwardly.  "§ 

We  give  a  few  ideas  and  quotations  from  the  English 
doctor,  J.  Brown,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,||  an  inveterate  materialist, 
and  who  still  clung  to  the  exploded  Galenic  dogma,  that 
diseases  were  cured  by  contraries,  and  then  willingly  dismiss 
this  branch  of  our  subject,  and  with  it  the  therapeutic  wisdom 
of  the  self-styled  regular  school  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Brown  says,  in  referring  to  the  already-growing  ideas  of 
the  dynamic  school,  "some  have  founded  their  principles 
upon  an  entity,  which  does  not  only  produce  natural  actions, 
but  acts  beyond  nature,  and  also  frees  the  body  from  morbific 
causes ;  but  we  assign  the  cause  of  action  to  be  quite  differ- 
ent here,  and  that  it  is  performed  without  concurrence  of  an 

» Idem,  p.  267. 

t  Praxis  Medica,  Sydenham,  London,  1679,  pp.  451-2-4-6. 

X  Processus  Integri,  Sydenham,  p.  177. 

§  E.  E.  Marcy,  Hom.  and  All.  p.  121. 

I  Institutions  in  Physick,  London,  1714. 
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immaterial  and  ideal  entity,  but  only  by  corporeal  motion  and 
impulse."* 

"  The  soul  does  neither  directly  nor  proximately  move  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  for  which  reason  it  can  never  be  admitted 
as  fundamental.  A  fundamental  principle  ought  to  be 
natural,  and,  therefore,  mechanical,  arising  from  matter  and 
motion." 

Brown  tells  us  that  health  consists  of  regular  motions  in 
the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body,  "  which,  being  altered  by 
external  and  mechanical  causes,  make  irregular  or  diseased 
motions."     Ibid,  p.  16. 

Also,  that  "the  faculty  of  exercising  these  motions  is 
called  function,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  mechanics^ 
by  which  it  only  can  be  explained." 

He  tells  us  "there  are  three  sorts  of  parts  in  animal  bodies, 
viz. :  The  movers,  the  moved,  and  the  ways  or  vessels,  by 
which  there  is  motion  of  the  fluids." 

The  heart  he  styles  "  the  prince  of  muscles,  the  first  im- 
peller, and  consequently  the  fountain  of  life." 

Medicines  he  calls  "  cardiacks,"  because  the  heart  is  the 
cause  of  all  those  motions  which  bring  relief  to  disease. 

Diseases  of  the  fluids  arise  from  the  presence  of  acrimoni- 
ous humors ;  of  these  there  are  four  varieties,  viz. :  "  Acid, 
alkaline,  muriatic,  and  bilious." 

He  informs  us  that  "  the  remedies  hitherto  observed  to  be 
most  useful  are  water,  flre,  quicksilver,  and  opium."  Ibid, 
p.  230. 

"  The  human  body,"  he  declares,  "  is  composed  of  solids 
and  fluids — agreeable  to  laws  of  mechanics — for  there  we  find 
supporters,  pillars,  clothing  or  covering,  partitions,  rollers, 
wedges,  levers,  pullies,  cords,  presses,  bellows,  sieves, 
strainers,  canals,  and  receptacles." 

This  mechanical  view  of  the  human  apparatus  is  very 
fairly  pictured  in  the  following  lines : 

*'  Man^s  body's  like  a  house ;  his  greater  bones 
Are  the  main  timbers,  and  the  lesser  ones 
Are  smaller  splints ;  his  ribs  are  laths  daubed  o'er, 
Plastered  with  flesh  and  blood,  his  mouth's  the  door, 
His  throat's  the  narrow  entry,  and  his  heart 
Is  the  great  chamber  fuU  of  curious  art. 

His  stomach  is  the  kitchen,  where  the  meat 
Is  oft  but  half  sod  for  want  of  heat. 

*  Ibid,  p.  15. 
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His  lungs  are  like  bellows,  that  respire 
In  every  oflSce,  quickening  every  fire ; 
His  nose  the  chimney  is  whereby  is  vented 
Such  fiimes  as  with  tiie  bellows  are  augmented. 

And  as  the  timber  is,  or  great,  or  small, 

Or  strong,  or  weak,  the  house  is  apt  to  stand  or  fiiU.*'* 

In  contrast  with  this  gross  and  vulgar  conception,  how 
exalted  appears  the  sublime  apostrophe  of  Hamlet : 

"  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man !  How  noble  in  reason ! 
How  infinite  in  faculties !  In  form  and  moving  how  express 
and  admirable !  In  action  how  like  an  angel !  In  appre- 
hension how  like  a  God  !*' 

During  the  prevalence  of  these  coarse  and  grovelling  ideas, 
crude  notions  of  the  existence  of  an  all-pervading  vital 
principle  began  to  penetrate  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  animism  arose,  adding  new  complications  to  the 
almost  innumerable  variety  of  systems  already  existing.  So 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  instead  of 
finding  in  the  "  accumulated  wisdom  of  two  thousand  years  " 
a  solid  and  enduring  structure,  we  behold  a  gigantic  ruin, 
rocking  and  tottering  from  foundation-stone  to  turret-tower ; 
her  architects  blinded  by  prejudice,  inflated  with  egotism, 
bickering  with  each  other,  crying  ^^  hands  ofiF"  to  the  public, 
yet  claiming,  at  the  same  time,  vast  knowledge,  profound 
resources,  and  a  glorious  antiquity ! 

The  world  will  never  forget  those  sublime  words  of 
Napoleon  in  Egypt :  "  SoMieraf  from  the  tops  of  yonder  pyror 
midSy  forty  centuries  look  dotvn  upon  youT  Words  which 
fired  those  brave  men  with  an  irresistible  enthusiasm.  But, 
in  contemplating  the  venerable  ruin  of  the  "regular  "  school, 
we  are  moved  by  no  similar  inspiration.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  warned  to  escape  from  the  huge  and  crumbling  pile  be- 
fore it  tumbles  and  overwhelms  us  in  the  debris. 

Yet,  above  all  this  confusion,  shadow  and  gloom,  long  ob- 
scured by  the  grovelling  smoke  of  sensual  combat,  rises  a 
tower  whose  lofty  summit,  reared  above  the  clouds,  is  bathed 
in  the  serene  atmosphere  of  a  higher  and  purer  philosophy — 
the  philosophy  of  Plato,  luminous  with  the  regenerating  in- 
fluence of  the  Christian  era. 

Amid  the  chaos  of  conflicting  opinions  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  George  Ernest  Stahl,t  of  the  University  of  Halle, 

*  '*  Dsatai'B  Doings."  f  Bom  1660,  died  1784. 
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was  among  the  first  medical  celebrities  to  resuscitate  the  for- 
gotten teachings  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  essential 
nature  of  the  human  soul. 

He  recognized  the  soul  as  the  primitive  agent  in  all  the 
phenomena  of  life,  and  claimed  that  all  motion  was  ^^  an  im- 
material act,  which  could  only  have  for  its  principle  an  im- 
material substance  itself."^ 

Stahl  maintained  that  motion  required  the  aid  of  spiritual 
power,  and  he  taught  that  disease  and  pathological  states 
resulted  from  the  reaction  of  the  soul  against  the  assaults  of 
external  morbific  agents. 

This  idea  lies  at  the  root  of  all  psychological  science. 

That  man  thinks,  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  think- 
ing principle.  This  thinking  principle  is  independent,  in- 
ternal, immaterial.    It  is  the  mover — the  spiritual  man.f 

Matter  is  something  that  is  thought  of  outside ;  it  is  some- 
thing put  on;  it  is  dependent,  external,  material;  it  is 
what  is  moved — the  physical  body. 

Man,  therefore,  in  this  world,  occupies  a  relation  corre- 
sponding to  cause  and  effect.  He  is  a  spiritual  being ^  clothed 
in  garments  of  flesh. 

The  science  which  treats  of  man  in  this  state,  that  is,  with 
an  inseparable  combination  of  soul  and  body,  is  the  science 
of  psychology. 

A  study  of  these  relations,  and  of  the  analogous  relations 
existing  in  the  macrocosm  or  universe,  constitutes  philosophy 
in  its  broadest  scope.  Medical  psychology  teaches  that 
health  is  the  normal  state  of  harmony  between  the  spiritual 
and  material  elements  in  man,  and  that  disease  results  from 
a  disturbance  or  interruption  of  this  harmony. 

These  ideas  lie  at  the  base  of  the  reform  school  of  medicine. 

The  subsequent  conclusions  of  Hahnemann  were  emphati- 
cally and  unequivocally  anticipated  by  Stahl  in  the  follow- 
ing language :  "  The  received  method  in  medicine,  which  was 
never  practically  abandoned,  of  treating  diseases  by  opposite 
remedies,  that  is  to  say,  by  medicines  which  are  opposed  to 
the  effects  they  produce,  {contraria  eontrarisj)  is  completely 
false  and  absurd. 

"I  am  convinced,"  Stahl  continues,  "on  the  contrary, 
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t  It  is  assumed  by  modern  authors  that  while  the  material  form  is 
animated  by  the  spiritual  body,  the  latter  is  inspired  by  the  soul. 
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that  diseases  are  subdued  by  agents  which  produce  a  similar 
affection,  {iimilia  similibus.y     Hahn.  Organon,  p.  76. 

After  Stahl,  Barthez  maintained  the  absolute  and  indis- 
pensable primary  importance  of  spiritual  causes ;  but  failing 
to  recognize  the  law  of  the  similars,  he  vainly  attempted  to 
establish  a  curative  method  of  his  own  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  dominant  practice  with  his  ideas. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  time  of  Hahnemann,  to  whose 
transcendent  genius  is  due  the  honor  and  renown,  not  of  a 
discovery  of  the  law  of  similars,  but  of  comprehending  and 
defining  the  collateral  features  upon  which  the  successful 
application  of  this  law  depends,  and  of  thus  bestowing  upon 
the  world  the  inestimable  boon  of  a  logical,  consistent,  and 
efficient  method  of  cure ;  the  first  system  in  the  annals  of 
medicine  established  upon  a  complete,  scientific,  and  philo- 
sophic basis. 

In  this  connection  I  will  read  a  few  lines  taken  from  the 
Philadelphia  Press  of  to-day.  A  correspondent  in  India,  in 
speaking  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  a  native  physician  in  the 
Homoeopathic  hospital  at  Benares,  says :  '^  The  lecturer  taught 
that  Homoeopathy  is  nothing  new ;  that  in  the  Hindoo  writ- 
ings the  principle  as  now  laid  down  is  extant,  and  has  been 
so  from  time  immemorial ;  that  among  the  Arabs  also  the  prin- 
ciple is  admitted,  and  that  Hahnemann  only  brought  the 
system  to  maturity  by  a  uniform  observance  of  the  rules.'' 

As  Pythagoras,  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  representative 
men  in  philosophy,  so  were  Hippocrates,  Galen  and  Hahne- 
mann in  medicine.  Until  he  announced  his  belief  in  the  law 
of  similars,  Hahnemann  stood  high  among  his  cotemporaries 
of  the  dominant  school.  Eminent  as  a  physician  and 
chemist,  distinguished  as  a  scholar  and  linguist,  profoundly 
versed  in  ancient  and  modern  tongues,  his  writings  were 
treasured  among  the  standard  works  of  Allopathic  literature. 
But  alienated  from  the  practical  department  of  his  profession 
by  the  notorious  uncertainty  of  medicine,  he  undertook  a 
broad  survey  of  medical  literature  while  engaged  in  the 
translation  of  ancient  and  modern  writings. 

In  this  labor  he  became  familiar  with  the  ideas  of  the 
early  philosophers ;  he  also  saw  frequently  corroborated  that 
firagmentary  observation  of  Hippocrates,  that  "  diseases  are 
sometimes  cured  by  similars;"  but  not  until  1790 — while 
translating  the  Materia  Medica  of  GuUen — did  the  convic- 
tion flash  upon  his  mind  of  the  existence,  in  the  Divine 
economy,  of  an  universal  law  of  cure.  And  thenceforth, 
with  unfaltering  purpose,  he  devoted  all  the  energies  of  his 
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master  niind  to  the  one  grand  object  of  developing,  systema- 
tizing,  and  perfecting  the  new  method  of  healing  the  sick. 
As  the  falling  apple,  through  Newton,  gave  to  philosophy 
the  law  of  gravitation,  so  the  study  of  the  effects  of  Peruvian 
bark,  through  Hahnemann,  gave  the  law  of  similars  to  medi- 
cine,  and  Homoeopathy  to  the  world. 

Pervading  the  writings  of  physicians  he  found  an  astonish- 
ing amount  of  testimony,  extending  from  Hippocrates  to 
Cullen,  corroborating  this  law  of  similars.  Upon  experi- 
ment, he  found  that  the  law  of  similars  was  but  a  rudi- 
mentary principle  of  the  new  method  of  cure,  which,  taken 
alone,  was  incomplete  and  inadequate;  this  led  to  further 
investigation,  and  the  discovery  of  those  indispensable 
auxiliary  features  upon  which  its  usefulness  mainly  depends, 
viz.,  drug  provings,  the  single  remedy,  and  potentiation. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  collateral  features  is 
as  indispensable  to  the  successful  practitioner,  as  is  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  various  mechanical  appliances  which 
control  and  regulate  steam  power  to  the  competent  engineer. 

In  attempting  the  study  of  drugs,  when  administered  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  he  found  their  effects  so  complicated 
and  confused,  by  the  influence  of  existing  diseases,  as  to 
be  comparatively  unintelligible ;  and  he  set  about  ascertain- 
ing the  pure  effects  of  drugs,  by  testing  them  upon  himself 
and  other  persons  in  health. 

This  was  a  brave  and  novel  experiment— one  upon  which 
almost  our  entire  knowledge  of  drug  action,  in  the  Homoeo- 
pathic Materia  Medica,  is  founded — a  self-sacrificing  and 
philanthropic  inquest,  which  on  several  occasions  nearly  cost 
him  his  life ;  a  trial  so  arduous,  difiicult  and  protracted  that 
it  could  have  been  undertaken  and  persevered  in  from  no 
other  motive  than  that  of  the  highest  devotion  to  truth  and 
humanity;  a  venture  so  laudable  and  magnanimous,  as  to 
challenge  the  admiration  of  all  right-minded  and  unpreju- 
diced men,  and  put  to  eterpal  shame  the  selfish,  illiberal  and 
nngenerous  cavils  of  our  opponents,  who,  we  fear,  have  too 
tender  a  regard  for  their  own  personal  comfort  to  indulge  in 
what  they  are  pleased  to  term  such  '^ fanatical  vagaries." 

During  our  course  in  the  lecture-room  this  winter,  we  have 
attempted  to  explain  to  you  the  modus  operandi  of  Homoeo- 
pathic therapeutics;  we  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon 
yon  the  idea  that  our  whole  system  reposes  upon  the  eternal 
basis  of  spiritual  philosophy ;  that  Homoeopathy  is  the  legiti- 
mate fruit  of  the  dynamic  school,  and  that  it  is  as  untenable 
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upon  a  mere  material  ground- work,  as  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortal  soul  from  the  same  gross  and  sensual  stand-point. 

The  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and  material  schools 
of  philosophy,  forms  the  absolute  line  of  demarkation  which 
separates  the  Homoeopathic  from  the  Allopathic  school  of 
medicine.  All  the  subordinate  features  of  Homoeopathy 
group  themselves  around  this  central  or  fundamental  doctrine, 
as  the  branches,  twigs  and  leaves  around  the  parent  trunk 
of  some  mighty  tree. 

That  Hahnemann  adopted  this  philosophy  is  evident  to 
every  close  student  of  his  later  writings.  He  thus  defines 
health : 

''  In  the  healthy  condition  of  man,  the  immaterial,  vital  prin- 
ciple which  animates  the  material  body  exercises  an  absolute 
sway,  and  maintains  all  its  parts  in  the  most  admirable  order 
and  harmony,  both  of  sensation  and  action,  so  that  our 
indwelling,  rational  spirit  may  freely  employ  these  living, 
healthy  organs  for  the  superior  purposes  of  our  existence." 

"  The  material  organism,  deprived  of  its  vital  principle,  is 
incapable  of  sensation,  action,  or  self-preservation,  (it  is  then 
dead ;)  it  is  the  immaterial,  vital  principle  only,  animating 
the  former  in  its  healthy  and  morbid  condition,  that  imparts 
to  it  all  sensation  and  enables  it  to  perform  its  functions." 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  disease  he  tells  us  '4t  is  solely 
the  morbidly-affected  vital  principle  which  brings  forth  dis- 
eases. 

Also,  "  only  the  vital  principle  thus  disturbed  can  give 
to  the  organism  its  abnormal  sensations  and  incline  it  to  the 
irregular  actions  which  we  call  disease."* 

'^Diseases  are  not  mechanical  or  chemical  changes  of  the 
material  substances  of  the  body — they  do  not  depend  upon  a 
morbific,  material  principle — they  are  solely  spiritucA  and 
dynamic  changes  of  the  animal  economy."t 

With  this  understanding  of  the  nature  of  disease,  we 
readily  perceive  the  fallacy  of  regarding  structural  dis- 
organization or  ultimate  pathological  states,  as  the  disease 
itself.  These  morbid  changes  of  condition  are  the  resulUj 
not  the  causes  of  disease. 

The  vital  principle  is  continually  striving  to  preserve  the 
sanitary  integrity  of  the  organism,  but  when  assaulted  by 
injurious  influences  it  may  be  overpowered;  the  nutritive 
and  reparative  functions  impaired,  the  process  of  physiologi- 

*  Organon,  §  9, 10, 11, 12.  f  Organon,  §  31. 
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cal  self-preservation  interrupted, — thns  permitting  the  con- 
dition, so  ynlgarly  and  repulsively  described  by  Sydenham, 
Boyle,  Brown,  and  other  lights  of  the  material  school,  of  an 
accumulation  of  ^^  garbage  along  the  highways  and  byways 
of  the  physical  man." 

Thus  we  can  comprehend  why  structural  disorganization 
is  always  preceded  by  pain  or  sensational  disturbance. 

Pain  is  the  only  intelligible  language  by  which  the  vital 
force  or  spiritual  man  is  able  to  utter  its  remonstrances  and 
to  announce  the  approach  of  peril  and  disease.  Sensational 
disturbance  is  a  prior  phenomenon.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  subjective  symptoms  correctly  interpreted  are  of  more 
value  to  the  therapeutist  than  functional  derangement  or 
subsequent  pathological  states.  Objective  symptoms  are  sec- 
ondarily, not  primarily  important ;  while  the  ultimate  patho- 
logical changes  are  of  still  less  practical  value.  Therefore, 
the  old  method  of  treating  the  sick  by  attacking  morbid  re- 
sults only,  is  an  uncertain  flank  movement,  ^^  more  honored 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance." 

The  rational  treatment  of  disease  must  depend  not  only 
upon  correct  ideas  of  the  essential  nature  of  man,  but  also 
upon  a  correct  idea  of  the  real  nature  of  drugs  and  of  the 
mode  of  their  application. 

In  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature, — ^the  animal,  the 
vegetable,  and  the  mineral, — there  resides  its  own  quality  or 
degree  of  formative  force.  These  may  be  divided,  for  con- 
venience' sake,  into  the  spiritual,  vital,  and  chemical  forces, 
the  higher  being  superior  to  and  including  all  the  properties 
of  the  lower  and  the  lowest. 

In  the  lowest  kingdom  we  find  material  elements,  solitary 
or  combined  in  certain  definite  and  fixed  proportions  con- 
stituting the  bodies  of  that  kingdom.  These  bodies  or  sub- 
stances are  appropriated  by  or  serve  the  kingdom  above; 
wUle  both  inferior  kingdoms  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
maintenance  of  the  highest  kingdom. 

The  existence  of  material  elements  without  dynamic  laws 
to  govern  them  is  an  incomprehensible  paradox.  The  sig- 
nification of  law  implies  a  law-maker,  therefore  we  ascribe  all 
Bupersensual  laws  to  the  one  Omnipotent  source. 

In  conclusion,  we  regard  all  material  substances  as  but  the 
ultimate  embodiments  of  certain  immaterial  or  causative  princi- 
ples,— ^which  we  denominate  dynamic  forces ;  and  it  is  by  virtue 
of  these  original  dynamic  forces  alone,  that  we  find  totally 
different  substances  growing  out  of  the  combination  of  pre- 
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ciselj  the  same  chemical  equiyalents,  as  in  the  instances  of 
gum,  starch,  and  woody  fibre,  &c.  There  is  but  little  diflference 
between  the  chemical  elements  contained  in  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  beefsteak.  Calomel,  the  mildest  form  of  mercury,  be- 
comes corrosive  sublimate,  one  of  the  deadliest  poisons  known, 
siQiply  by  the  addition  of  one  comparatively  harmless  equiva- 
lent of  chlorine.  The  action  of  these  immaterial  forces  upon 
surrounding  matter  may  be  likened  to  the  action  of  the 
galvanic  current — also  an  imponderable  agent — upon  a 
solution  of  the  chloride  of  gold,  the  metallic  portion  of  which 
is  selected  and  organized  in  crystals  around  one  of  the  poles 
of  the  battery. 

The  various  processes  of  development  in  each  of  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature  may  proceed  in  a  somewhat  analogous 
manner. 

Drugs  derive  their  specific  properties  from  this  causative 
principle  alone,  of  which  they  are  merely  the  ultimate  and 
material  embodiments. 

Time  will  not  permit  us,  upon  this  occasion,  to  follow  out 
this  hypothesis  to  its  ultimate  deduction,  which  teaches  that 
these  forces  are  qualitative  not  quantitative  in  their  opera- 
tions. Matter  itself  can  never  be  annihilated,  but  it  has 
been  demonstrated  by  actual  experiment  that  the  dynamic 
properties  of  bodies  can  be  transmitted  to  other  bodies  and 
their  potential  effects  increased  by  that  process.  In  no 
other  manner  can  we  satisfactorily  account  for  the  efficacy  of 
the  so-called  high  potencies. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  the  experiments  of  Professor 
Buchanan  and  others,* — ^where  drug  provings  were  obtained 
by  holding  in  the  hands  of  certain  sensitive  and  susceptible 
persons  medicines  hermetically  sealed  ip  glass  tubes,  and  con- 
cealed in  envelopes,  so  that  those  experimented  upon  were  igno* 
rant  of  the  nature  of  the  substances  employed, — that  drugs 
are  capable  of  producing  their  specific  influences,  even  with- 
out absolute  contact  between  the  material  substances  of  which 
they  are  composed  and  the  object  affected. 

The  experiments  of  Baron  Yon  Reisenbach  also  open 
an  interesting  chapter  in  dynamics.f  By  actual  demon- 
stration, he  was  able  to  show  the  possibility  of  transferring 
these  specific  dynamic  influences  to  other  substances  by  con- 
tact, processes  somewhat  similar  to  the  method  employed  in 

*  See  Journal  of  Man,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1848-0. 
t  Reichenbach^s  Dynamics  of  Magnetism. 
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attenuating  Homoeopathic  medicines — a  process  also  somewhat 
similar  to  the  familiar  experiment  of  transmitting  the  mag- 
netic  force  to  soft  iron.  These  experiments  only  corroborate 
the  experience  of  thousands  of  able  and  conscientious  prac- 
titioners of  Homoeopathy,  who  vouch  in  unmistakable  terms 
for  the  efficacy  of  highly  potentized  drugs  in  healing  the  sick. 
With  these  ideas  firmly  implanted  in  our  minds,  we  recog- 
nize a  substantial  and  philosophic  basis  for  our  system  of 
cure ;  we  find  a  rational  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
doctrine  of  potentiation,  which  we  believe  to  be  inseparably 
connected  with  advanced  and  intelligent  Homoeopathy. 

The  question  of  dose  is  with  us,  as  yet,  an  unsettled  one. 
Ton  have  received  but  one  emphatic  injunction,  which  you 
are  cautioned  to  exercise  wisely  and  prudently:  seek  the 
minimum  dose.  This  course,  we  believe,  will  inevitably  lead 
the  careful  practitioner  to  a  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of 
potentiation.  With  this  admonition  constantly  heeded,  and 
joined  with  the  closest  individualization  of  botn  the  morbid 
phenomena  of  the  patient  and  the  pathogenesis  of  drugs,  we 
confidently  expect  to  see  you  rise  higher  and  higher  in  the 
scale  of  potencies  as  you  faithfully  apply  the  single  remedy 
tn  strict  accordance  mth  the  law  of  similars. 

If  diseases  are  material  in  their  nature,  if  they  arise  solely 
from  mechanical  obstructions  in  the  human  machine,  then, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  similars,  it  will  be  found  neces- 
Bary  to  combat,  neutralize,  and  remove  them  by  material  doses ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  as  our  philosophy  distinctly  teaches,  they 
are  dynamic  derangements  of  the  immaterial  vital  principle, 
they  will  require  potentized  or  dynamized  remedies.  The 
materialist,  if  logical  and  consistent,  must  necessarily  op- 
pose the  doctrine  of  potentiation.  When  he,  as  a  professed 
Homoeopathist,  claims  to  cure  by  virtue  of  the  material  sub- 
stance alone,  contained  in  a  dose  of  even  the  third  centesimal 
attenuation,  consisting  of  one  part  of  the  drug  to  1,000,000 
parts  of  the  vehicle,  he  manifests  a  degree  of  credulity  which 
puts  to  shame  our  juvenile  faith  in  the  prowess  of  Jack  the 
Giant-Eiller ;  and,  if  this  is  the  case  with  thd  80th  attenua* 
tion,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  higher  and  highest  potencies  7 
Is  it  not  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  f 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  address  a  few  words  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class : 

We  are  assembled  together  for  the  last  time ;  our  relations 
of  teacher  and  student  are  about  to  close.  You  have  suc- 
cessfully passed  the  ordeal  of  an  examination  in  theoretical 
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medicine,  and  are  about  to  receiye  the  credentials  which  will 
henceforth  entitle  you  to  the  honors  and  privileges,  as  well  as 
impose  upon  you  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  noble 
profession.  You  are  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  career  ;  the 
future  alone  will  show  how  worthy  you  are  of  the  high  mis- 
sion you  have  assumed.  The  diploma  you  receive  from  our 
hands  to-day  is  our  guarantee  to  the  public  that  yon  are 
competent  to  make  the  start ;  that  your  feet  are  planted  on 
the  bed-rock  of  pure  doctrines ;  but  the  race  is  for  yon  to 
run,  and  we  assure  you  the  goal  of  success  can  only  be 
reached  by  persevering  industry,  incessant  application^  and 
unwavering  fidelity  to  principle.  You  are  especially  favored 
in  being  citizens  of  tbis  great,  vigorous,  and  free  KepabUc^ 
where  ideas  are  not  restrained  and  hampered  by  the  conven- 
tional rules  and  hereditary  prejudices  so  burdensome  and 
onerous  in  older  countries ;  there  lies  before  you  a  boundless 
field  with  fertile  soil,  ready  to  yield  an  abundant  harvest  to 
good  seed. 

Let  your  one  grand  object  in  life,  therefore,  be  to  enlarge, 
advance,  and  elevate  the  honor  and  usefulness  of  the  cause 
you  have  espoused.  Above  all  things,  be  consistent  and 
honest,  and  thus  maintain  your  own  self-respect,  secure 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  community  in  which  you 
Uve,  and  command  the  admiration  of  even  your  professional 
opponents. 

You  will  meet  with  temptation,  discouragement  and  strife, 
but  steadfast  courage,  ability,  and  inflexible  integrity  will 
secure  your  final  triumph.  Beject  all  ideas  of  compromise. 
Engrave,  in  ineffaceable  characters  upon  your  memories,  the 
cardinal  fact  that  principles  never  survive  a  compromise. 
While  individuals  may  be  swerved  by  unworthy  motives, 
truth  itself  is  mighty  and  will  prevail.  The  fallacy  of  com- 
promise is  thus  forcibly  illustrated  by  Dean  Swift : 

Two  persons  differ  in  regard  to  a  proposition ;  one  main- 
tains that  2+2sa4,  the  other  insists  that  2+2=8 ;  but  they 
finally  compromise  by  agreeing  that  2+2=6. 

Medicine  is  and  will  ever  remain  an  intolerant  profession. 
This  arises  from  the  limited  capacity  of  the  human  mind — 
its  inability  to  grasp  the  perfect  truth.  Plato  tells  us  that 
'^  the  realization  of  absolute  truth  belongs  to  God  alone." 

Infinite  wisdom  is  beyond  our  comprehension;  it  har* 
monizes  the  universe.  Our  knowledge  of  truth  is  limited, 
our  methods  defective.  What  one  man  honestly  believes  to 
be  true  another  with  equal  sincerity  may  reject  as  false ;  and. 
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as  truth  cannot  be  adalterated  with  falsity  and  live,  the  ad- 
vocate of  either  conflicting  opinion  becomes  intolerant 
towards  the  other ;  esbch  partisan  attracts  friends,  and  thus 
Tarious  sects  and  different  systems  arise. 

Thus,  it  may  be  seen  intolerance  necessarily  springs  from 
the  fallibility  of  human  judgment,  and  the  degree  of  its 
intensity  often  but  indicates  the  measure  of  our  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  truth. 

Of  necessity  man  must  remain  intolerant  so  long  as  he 
falls  short  of  Infinite  wisdom.  Science  is  intolerant  because 
its  exalted  standard  cannot  be  lowered  in  deference  to  false 
notions.  Theology  is  intolerant  because  systems  clash. 
Medicine  is  intolerant  because  every  earnest  and  faithful 
physician  sacredly  believes  in  the  soundness  and  truthfulness 
of  the  doctrines  which  he  advocates,  and  which  inspire  his 

practice,  no  matter  how  widely  these  convictions  may  diverge, 

from  the  cherished  views  of  others. 
This  view  of  intolerance,  while  it  tends  to.  lessen  our 

veneration  for  human  theories,  elevates  the  dignity  of  man ; 

and  these  considerations,  blended  with  the  golden  rule  of 

Christian  life,  should  go  far  towards  softening  the  animosities 

of  OTofessional  strife. 

With  the  assurance  that  your  ultimate  reward  will  equal 
your  actual  usefulness  and  real  merit,  in  the  words  of  Long^ 
fellow  we  bid  you,  one  and  all,  a  cordial  farewell : 

*^  Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  tho'  stout  and  brave, 
Still,  like  muf9ed  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

"  In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle. 
In  the  bivouac  of  life, 
Be  not  like  dumb-driven  cattle, 
Be  a  hero  in  the  strife. 

**  Trust  no  future  howe'er  pleasant  I 
Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead  I 
Act,  act  in  the  liviag  present  I 
Heart  within  and  God  overhead  !*' 
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Gbntlemjbn  : 

Onr  convocation  to-day  may  well  inspire  the  most  diverse 
emotions.  The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  here  meet, 
throwing  about  the  occasion  all  their  solemn  and  inte- 
resting associations.  Even  the  near  past — ^how  pregnant 
with  significance  is  it  to  us  all  I  But  two  short  years  ago 
our  country  was  moved  by  a  struggle — none  the  less  ter- 
rible that  it  was  between  brothers — all-absorbing  in  its 
interest,  and  to  many  here  present,  one  of  personal  sufier* 
ing  and  danger. 

To-day  we  see  a  clearer  sky.  The  dark  cloud  has 
receded  from  our  zenith,  and  only  lowers  and  mutters  in 
the  distant  horizon.  Let  the  voice  of  that  fearful  monitor 
be  beard  I  Hath  it  no  lesson  fitting  to  the  present  moment  ? 
Dotb  not  its  teaching  bid  the  world  take  warning  that  the 
sacrifice  of  immortal  principles  is  ever  costly — often  fatal  ? 

The  event  of  the  present  hour  is  of  converse  import.  It 
is  a  demonstration  of  devotion  to  a  principle ;  a  law  of  heal- 
ing— ^immortal,  because  true;  its  Author  the  same  God, 
whose  nature  is  the  harmonious  combination  of  all  Truth. 

Our  national  life  afibrds,  on  a  grand  scale,  striking  illus- 
trations of  individual  life.  Just  now,  healing  is  sought  for 
that  malady,  which  was  implanted  at  the  nation's  birth. 
Under  the  overruling  hand  of  Divine  Providence,  our  Ex- 
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ecutive,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  is  guiding  her  to  a 
radical;  and  it  is  strictly  true  to  say,  a  Homoeopathic  cure. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  there  was  danger  that  her  hurt 
would  be  slightly  healed  by  palliatives  and  compromises; 
only  to  again  break  out  in  more  destructive  form  here- 
after. There  was  danger  that  no  conclusive  appeal  would 
be  made  to  the  moral  vitality  of  the  people ;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  vital  reaction,  which  is  the  only  surety  of  health, 
would  not  be  called  forth. 

But  what  is  the  history  of  every  true  cure,  moral  or 
physical  ?  It  is  the  development  of  evil  in  such  manner ; 
its  application  to  the  subject  in  such  degree  as,  without 
overwhelming,  may  rouse  the  vital  forces  to  decisive  re- 
action. Such,  it  would  seem,  is  to  be  our  national  expe- 
rience. As  if  to  render  the  crime  of  the  past,  with  all  its 
ramifications,  tenfold  more  repugnant  to  the  popular  heart; 
as  if  to  render  its  annihilation  the  more  certain  and  speedy, 
as  well  as  complete;  it  is  daily,  in  diluted  form,  commended 
to  our  lips  as  a  sweet  morsel  which  we  are  required  to 
swallow.  But,  concealed  within  it,  is  the  potency  which  as 
constantly  appeals  to  the  resisting  force  of  our  moral 
vitality ;  as  constantly  stimulates  the  reaction  of  the  true 
conservative  forces ;  and  so  surely  as  the  law — "  Likes  are 
Cured  by  Likes,"  is  God's  own  revelation,  must  our  national 
life  and  health  be  thus  secured  I 

Beleased  from  the  stern  duties  of  that  war,  we  assemble 
here  to-day,  formally  to  enlist  you  as  skilled  soldiers  in  the 
conflict  between  physical  vitality  and  its  enemies — ^between 
Humanity  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  Death.  The 
relief  of  Humanity  is  your  future  high  vocation.  Right 
well  have  you  performed  your  training — right  valiantly  go 
forth  to  the  field  1  AH  that  is  good  on  earth  is  your  ally 
— EVIL  your  only  adversary  I 

We,  your  late  teachers,  greet  you  to-day  as  our  col- 
leagues and  fellow-laborers.  As  such,  we  pledge  to  you 
both  heart  and  hand,  bidding  you  God-speed  1    In  doing 
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SO,  many  important  topics,  germain  to  the  occasion,  chal- 
lenge oar  regard;  and  demand  expression.  The  selection 
of  your  fntiire  location ;  your  probable  trials,  encourage- 
ments and  successes,  and  other  subjects  equally  important 
and  interesting,  might  well  occupy  a  share  of  attention  on 
a  &rQwell  occasion.  But  time  presses;  and  of  all  the  ques- 
tions which  naturally  suggest  themselves,  we  must  select  such 
as  may  be  of  the  greatest  and  most  universal  importance. 

None  of  these,  perhaps,  is  just  now  more  interesting  than 
that  which  relates  to  the  future  of  our  school  of  practice. 
I  therefore  ask  you  to  follow  me  in  the  attempt  to  trace 
that  future,  in  a  few  only  of  its  aq>ects.  And  if,  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks,  it  shall  become  necessary  to  draw 
comparisons  between  ourselves  and  others,  I  trust  that  I 
shall  be  acquitted  of  all  seeming  harshness,  which  is  not 
intended ;  and  that  the  invidiousness  of  comparisons,  in 
themselves,  be  alone  charged  with  it. 

To  such  a  discussion  there  exists  a  defensive,  and  also  an 
aggressive  side.  The  former  involves  the  refutation  of  the 
assertion  so  frequently  heard,  that ''  Homoeopathy  is  dying 
out."  The  latter  examines  the  position  of  the  adversary, 
points  out  its  weakness,  numbers  his  deser^rs,  estimates 
his  endurance,  and  calculates  the  date  of  his  exhaustion. 

Firsts  then,  is  there  any  evidence  in  support  of  the  as- 
sertion that  Homoeopathy  is  suffering  decay  ?  What  reply 
have  we  from  Europe? 

In  Leipsio^  where  Homoeopathy  first  earned  a  place  on 
the  Boll  of  Honor,  by  the  endurance  of  persecution  in 
return  for  benefits  conferred ;  whence  Hahnemann  himself, 
after  the  payment  of  fine  upon  fine,  and  in  danger  of  even 
imprisonment,  was  driven  forth,  an  exile ;  a  statue  in  bronze 
has  been  erected  to  his  honor,  in  the  midst  of  citizens  since 
become  proud  to  own  him.  In  Vienna,  where,  prior  to  the 
cholera  epidemic  of  1832,  the  practice  of  Homoeopathy 
was  forbidden,  as  throughout  the  realm,  by  Imperial  de- 
cree— there  are  now,  under  the  supervision  and  protection 
of  the  government,  three  hospital  establishments.    In  sev- 
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eral  European  universities,  honored  professors  are  well- 
known  as  Homoeopaths ;  and  in  that  of  Munich,  Dr.  Joseph 
Buchner  is  the  regularly  appointed  Professor  of  Homoeop- 
athy in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Upwards  of  thirty  of  our  school  have  been  distinguished 
by  their  respective  sovereigns,  and  of  these  at  least  ten  have 
been  decorated  and  advanced  to  rank  as  nobles,  military 
directors  or  councillors  of  State.  Stapf,  de  Nunez,  Hisern, 
Marenzeller,  Juvenel,  Schering,  Bceck,  Boenninghausen  and 
others  illustrate  this  fiict.  In  Italy,  Homoeopathic  physi- 
cians occupy  a  flattering  position,  Vith  the  countenance  of 
both  king  and  pope ;  and  during  the  past  year  have  signal- 
ized their  practice  by  almost  uniform  success  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cholera ;  thus  securing  anew  the  confidence  of  all 
classes.  Others,  of  Bavaria,  Holland  and  elsewhere,  have 
challenged  the  wonder,  as  well  as  respect  of  all  men,  by 
their  remarkable  success  in  the  treatment  of  the  cattle- 
plague  during  its  recent  prevalence.  In  England,  a  powerful 
organization  represents  the  system,  and  in  London  an  ex- 
tensive hospital  is  maintained ;  whilst  in  Madrid,  Homoeop- 
athy is  the  fashion  at  court. 

These  are  f^cts  which  I  presume  will  not  be  denied.  But 
the  conflict  through  which  our  own  beloved  land  has  but 
just  so  triumphantly  passed,  has  done  much  to  direct  our 
view,  less  to  the  examples  of  the  old  world — more  to  the 
developments  and  experience  of  the  new.  We  turn  with 
pleasure  to  |hese.  The  progress  of  our  system  in  this 
country,  where  every  idea  is  left  free  to  work  its  way 
among  the  people,  there  to  find  its  own  level,  high  or  low, 
by  the  sheer  force  of  its  merits,  has  no  parallel,  we  may 
safely  aver,  in  the  history  of  Medicine. 

In  the  year  1825,  Dr.  H.  B.  Gram,  by  birth  an  American, 
but  of  Danish  family,  and  engaged  in  brilliant  practice  in 
Copenhagen,  having  become  a  disciple  of  Hahnemann, 
removed  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The  advance  from  this 
beginning  was,  for  the  whole  United  States,  as  follows:  in 
1828,  there  were  two  Homoeopaths ;  in  1829,  four ;  in  1880, 
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six;  in  1831,  eight;  in  1882,  eleven;  in  1888,  twenty-one j 
in  1884,  thirty-three,  and  in  1835,  fifty-seven.  In  1866, 
Dr.  Hall's  directory  gives  the  names  of  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
showing  an  increase,  in  thirty-one  years,  of  over  five  thou- 
sand per  cent. 

Interesting  statistics  of  all  the  principal  cities  might  be 
here  given ;  but  we  must  abridge,  and  it  is  best  to  consider 
only  one  or  two. 

The  number  of  Homoeopathic  physicians  in  New  York 
city  in  1840  was  twenty ;  in  1866,  one  hundred  and  fifty ; 
so  that  in  twenty-six  years,  the  increase  amounts  to  over 
six  hundred  per  cent. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  first  physician  claiming  to  be  a 
Homoeopath  was  Dr.  John  Ihm,  who  came  from  New  York 
in  1829.  In  1830,  Dr.  William  Wesselhoeft  practised  in 
North  Pennsylvania.  In  1831,  however.  Homoeopathy  was 
first  vigorously  represented  here,  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Bute.  In 
1833,  Dr.  C.  Hering,  relinquishing  the  pursuit  of  Zoology, 
which  he  had  long  cultivated  in  South  America  under  the 
auspices  of  the  king  of  Saxony,  and  where  Dr.  Bute  had 
been  his  patient  as  well  as  his  pupil,  re-euforced  the  latter, 
by  devoting  himself  to  practice  in  this  city. 

Two  years  later,  he  and  others  established  the  old 
Academy  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  whence  emanated  the  major 
works  of  Hahnemann,  besides  many  valuable  original 
provings  of  drugs ;  and  in  which  were  educated  not  a  few 
of  the  earlier  Homoeopathic  physicians. 

A  complete  college  organization  at  length  became  neces- 
sary, in  consequence  of  the  growing  bitterness  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  AUoeopathic  schools.  In  1848,  the  Homoeopathic 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  went  into  operation  with 
a  class  of  fifteen  matriculants.  During  the  succeeding 
nineteen  years,  this  college  has  been  called  to  compete  with 
four  or  five  others,  in  New  York  and  the  West,  and  even 
Canada ;  though  the  latter  is  yet  in  embryo.  Nevertheless, 
and  while  the  other  schools  are  now  enjoying  greater  pros- 
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peritj  tban  ever  before,  your  Alma  Mater  seems  just  now 
to  be  entering  upon  her  best  days;  the  aggregate  attendance 
in  all  the  Homoeopathic  colleges  during  the  past  session 
exceeding  four  hundred;  an  increase  from  the  aggregate  of 
1848-49  of  over  two  thousand  five  hundred  per  cent.  If 
these  years  afford  any  augury  of  the  future,  it  is  evident 
that  a  triumphant  career  awaits  the  cause  of  Homoeopathic 
education. 

During  the  same  period  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  very  greatly  increased;  but  the  number  of 
AUoeopathic  colleges  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  it.  The 
competition  against  the  older  ones  cannot  be  considered  to 
have  increased.  On  the  contrary,  those  in  distant  States 
have  rather  served  as  feeders  to  them,  and  have  always 
been  so  regarded ;  many  of  their  first-course  students  elect- 
ing to  complete  their  studies  and  graduate  in  Philadelphia 
or  New  York, 

The  total  result,  so  far  as  this  city  is  concerned,  is  that 
within  this  space  of  time,  two  of  the  four  old-school  colleges 
existing  when  this  was  founded,  although  including  some 
of  the  best  teaching  talent  in  the  country,  have  been 
absorbed  by  more  progressive  bodies ;  or  to  speak  more 
correctly,  gone  utterly  out  of  existence. 

It  is  customary  to  attribute  this  to  the  war.  But  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  before  the  war,  the  vast  expense 
of  clinics,  furnished  with  medicines,  nurses,  etc.,  at  usual 
AUoeopathic  rates,  alone  made  them  unremunerative.  And 
as  poverty  is  traditionally  adverse  to  affection,  faculty- 
quarrels  finally  disgusted  those  who  attempted  to  maintain 
them.  But  what  of  the  others  ?  In  the  Dental  Colleges  I 
learn  that  this  year  there  are  more  Southern  students  than 
for  any  previous  session ;  so  that  in  this  direction,  we  ought 
not  to  expect  essential  reduction  of  classes  in  the  remaining 
two  AUoeopathic  colleges ;  yet  the  whole  number  of  matricu- 
lants this  winter  falls  very  far  short  of  former  times — not- 
withstanding the  great  array  of  talent  and  facilities  which 
they  present.    The  late  increase  of  their  fees  has  not,  I  am 
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credibly  informed,  materially  reduced  the  hmxi  fide  at- 
tendance. 

But  what  are  the  figures  by  which  these  remarks  are 
justified  ? 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  four  colleges  for  the  session 
of  1848-49,  amounted  to  twelve  hundred ;  of  which  one 
thousand  attended  the  two  now  existing.  These  have,  for 
the  session  just  closed,  a  total  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty. 
If  we  allow  seventy  more,  deterred  by  increase  of  fees,  etc., 
the  classes  would  reach  nine  hundred  under  the  old  rates. 

Thus,  while  in  nineteen  years  the  class  of  this  institution 
has,  in  the  face  of  all  obstacles,  multiplied  six-fold'— thoX  is, 
firom  fiPbeen  in  1848,  to  ninety-five  in  1866 — ^beside  the  im- 
proved status  of  our  competitors;  the  AUoeopathic  schools 
present  the  remarkable  and  significant  conclusion  that  the 
two  have  receded  in  numbers  during  the  same  time,  ten 
per  cent. — and  that  in  the  aggregate,  the  decay  of  the 
AUoeopathic  schools  amounts  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  claim  the  whole  difference  for  Homoe- 
opathy; Eclecticism  realizes  also  a  considerable  share; 
but  that  is  none  the  better  for  the  ''  old  line."  Nor  will 
the  diversion  of  young  men  to  other  pursuits  suffice  as 
a  rebuttal,  since  that,  like  the  war,  must  be  equally  potent 
against  us. 

The  relative  prosperity  of  our  colleges  is,  however,  no 
adequate  criterion  of  our  growth.  Many — indeed  the  mass 
of  Homoeopathic  physicians — are  graduates  of  these  and 
other  AUoeopathic  colleges;  bearing  the  testimony  of  their 
teachers  that  they  are  fully  instructed,  and  competent  to 
practise  and  teach  the  medical  art;  so  that  AUoeopathic  cata* 
logues  are  equally  no  criterion  of  AUoeopathic  prosperity. 

The  number  of  Homoeopathic  physicians  in  this  city  in 
1866,  reached  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen ;  in  1880, 
there  was  but  one;  in  1840,  fifteen;  in  1850,  thirty-five;  in 
1860,  seventy ^ight ;  showing  an  advatice,  for  each  decade, 
of  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  its  predecessor,  or 
over  seven-fold  in  the  past  twenty-six  years ;  the  popula- 
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tion  having,  in  the  same  time,  increased  from  two  hundred 
and  twenty- five  thousand  to  about  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  thousand;  or  somewhat  more  than  trebled. 
Consequently,  we  multiply  twice  as  fast  as  the  population/ 

Have  our  opponents  excelled  us  7  Have  they  equalled 
us  in  the  rate  of  increase  7  I  have  figures,  not  theories, 
to  adduce.  These  conclusively  prove  that  for  every  name 
added  to  our  list,  AUoeopathy  loses  one  from  her  due  pro- 
portion to  the  population. 

Estimating  this,  for  1830,  by  published  documents,  it 
was,  including  the  suburbs,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  thousand.  The  directory  for  the  same  year  names 
two  hundred  and  seventy-three  physicians.  In  the  country 
districts,  now  included  in  the  city,  I  estimate  ten  per  cent, 
additional — total,  three  hundred  practitioners,  or  one  for 
every  five  hundred  and  sixty  persons.  The  number  offi- 
cially registered  for  1866,  is  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixteen,  or  one  physician  for  every  five  hundred  and 
sixty  persons,  as  in  1830.  Of  these,  as  before  stated,  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  are  Homoeopaths.  Now,  supposing 
the  twelve  hundred  non-Homoeopaths  to  be  all  AUceopaths, 
(an  estimate  far  too  liberal,)  they  are  deficient  of  their 
due  proportion  one  hundred  and  sixteen ;  exactly  our  own 
number — proving  the  assertion  just  made,  that  every  addi- 
tion to  our  ranks  is  a  subtraction  &om  our  opponents — 
giving  them  the  benefit  of  all  non-Homoeopaths  1  Instead 
of  one  to  five  hundred  and  sixty  persons,  they  now  have 
one  to  about  six  hundred  and  fourteen;  consequently, 
Allceopathy  has  in  that  respect  decayed,  since  1880,  nearly 
ten  per  cent. 

Considering  this  fact,  with  the  other,  equally  demon- 
strated, that  our  ratio  of  increase  is  more  than  one  hundred 
per  cent,  in  every  ten  years ;  and  finally,  that  we  increase 
seven-fold  while  the  population  is  multiplying  only  a  little 
more  than  three-fold,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  The  irresis- 
tible conclusion,  the  mathematical  result  is,  that  in  fifty- 
five  years,  at  the  farthest,  with  a  future  progress  like  that 
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of  the  past;  Homoeopathy  will  number  a  majority  of  all 
the  physicians  of  this  city — with  a  preponderance  of  influ- 
ence, social  and  political.  This  is  upon  the  supposition 
that  our  individual  influence  is  to  be  rated  the  same  as  for 
our  opponents. 

But  it  is  well  known  that  we  represent  a  much  greater 
proportional  influence.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
it  requires,  on  the  average,  not  more  than  two  years  for 
one  of  our  school  to  obtain  a  living  practice,  against  four 
or  five  years  among  the  old  school, — so  that  we  must  have 
a  double  proportion  of  lay  adherents.  Among  these,  also, 
are  a  disproportionate  number  of  the  tax-payiug  popula- 
tion, of  the  educated,  and  the  refined. 

It  is  hence  reasonable  to  predict  that  in  not  more  than 
thirty-five  years,  the  Homoeopathic  system  will  be  the 
dominant  one  in  this  city.  This  will  be  not  only  ''  the  ap- 
plause of  the  multitude  at  the  sides  of  the  course,  but  the 
approval  of  the  judges  at  the  end,"  also. 

The  proof  may  be  easily  calculated ;  each  for  himself 
may  examine  it.  I  will  not  weary  you  by  enlarging  upon 
it  here. 

Thus,  before  the  next  century  shall  have  become  a  child, 
will  the  power  of  the  medical  profession  pass  wholly  to  the 
side  of  Homoeopathy — and  with  it,  all  public  institutions, 
save  only  those  controlled  by  the  remnant  of  old-fogyism. 

And  not  only  so,  but  that  progress,  we  believe,  must 
continue,  by  the  innate  force  of  Truth,  until  opposition 
itself  shall  die.  Not  many  of  us  or  our  elder  opponents 
can  expect  to  witness  the  result  of  the  race;  but  you, 
gentlemen,  may  realize  it. 

Then  shall  the  genius  of  American  liberty,  messenger 

of  God,  casting  down  the  idols  of  the  Past, — proclaiming 

'another  emancipation  of  mankind  from  tyranny  and  caste, — 

add  yet  another  trophy,  another  laurel  to  her  crown  of 

victory  1 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  our  opponents  will  be  unable 
to  perceive  the  inevitable  result.    But  rest  assured  there 
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is  greater  cbance  of  its  being  precipitated  sooner  even  than 
we  predict,  than  that  it  can  fail  of  accomplishment.  What 
though  they  even  pronounce  it  "ridiculous,"  or,  **a  good 
joke  ?"    Be  it  so ;  what  will  they  do  with  the  figures? 

I  ask  all  who  have  followed  the  argument,  to  decide,  now ; 
where  are  the  signs  of  decay  ?  Is  Homoeopathy  or  AUoeo- 
pathy  the  waning  power?  You  have  ere  this  answered  my 
query  to  your  own  minds,  probably  without  dissent. 

In  view  of  the  future,  what  is  the  duty  of  our  school  ? 
It  is  this :  first,  to  see  to  it  that  the  rising  generation  of 
Homoeopathic  physicians  be  fully  prepared  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  responsibilities  to  be  devolved  upon  them; 
and  secondly,  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  unbroken 
front,  against  our  common  adversary. 

Let  our  warfare — for  since  Man  is  Man,  this  cannot  be 
escaped — be  unanimous,  as  to  ourselves— chivalfic  and 
honorable,  as  to  our  opponents.  Let  science  always  find  a 
hearty  welcome  in  our  ranks — let  not  the  example  of  the 
Fathers  be  forgotten  I 

You,  gentlemen,  just  taking  your  places  in  the  line  of 
battle,  will,  I  feel  assured,  "  quit  yourselves  like  men." 

We  have,  as  concisely  as  may  be,  considered  the  merely 
numerical  evidence  of  the  vitality  and  progress  of  Homoe- 
opathy, and  deduced  the  result.  But  there  remains  another 
and  different  series  of  facts  bearing  on  the  same  pointy  to 
which  I  will  allude  in  brief. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  money-marJcet, — that  most  sensi- 
tive indicator, — has  been  moved  in  favor  of  Homoeopathy. 
First,  the  London  Provident  Life  Assurance  Company, 
taking  as  a  basis  of  calculation  the  official  reports  to  Par- 
liament on  sanitary  and  mortuary  statistics,  (at  first,  in- 
deed, suppressed  by  the  Medical  Council,)  perceived  a 
means  of  at  once  increasing  their  business  and  augment- 
ing their  dividends,  in  insuring  the  lives  of  persons  using 
exclusively  Homoeopathic  treatment  when  sick,  at  a  dis- 
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oount  of  ten  per  cent,  from  cxLirent  rates;  wbich  plan 
they  acoordinglj  adopted. 

Soon  after  this  action  became  known  in  America,  the 
attention  of  capitalists  here  was  directed  to  the  Btatistics 
famished  by  experience  on  this  side  of  the  water ;  and  the 
result  is  seen  in  the  formation  of  the  Hahnemann  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  Ohio,  and  the  Atlantic,  of  New 
York, — companies  based,  ah  initio,  upon  the  same  idea. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts,  as  developed  in  this  country, 
upon  which  their  business  is  based  ?  They  are  so  numer- 
ous, that  only  a  few  extracts  can  here  be  given. 

To  begin  with  Philadelphia,  the  Northern  Home  for 
Friendless  Children,  under  AUoeopathic  treatment,  for  four- 
and-a-half  years,  suffered  a  mortality  of  two  per  cent,  of 
all  the  cases  treated.  Under  Homoeopathic  treatment,  for 
seven  years  and  a  half,  the  deaths  amounted  to  but  one 
per  cent,  of  the  number  treated, — a  saving  of  five  out  of 
every  ten  otherwise  devoted  to  an  early  grave. 

In  1866,  the  Soldiers'  Best  Hospital  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
reports  a  mortality,  under  AUoeopathic  treatment,  of  seven- 
teen-and-a-half per  cent,  of  the  number  treated,  against  two- 
and-a-half  per  cent,  under  Homoeopathy, — a  saving  of  six 
lives  out  of  seven« 

Four  asylums  in  New  York  City,  from  1842  to  1854, 
lost  upwards  of  two  per  cent,  of  those  treated  (by  AUoa- 
opathy,)  while  two  others,  (under  Homoeopathy,)  lost  but 
eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

Two  others,  under  like  circumstances,  viz.,  Bandall's 
Island  Nursery  (AUoeopathic)  and  the  Home  for  the 
Friendless  (Homoeopathic)  lost,  respectively,  the  former 
over  five-and-a-half  per  cent,  the  latter  two-and-a-half. 

Dr.  Paddock,  (AUoeopathic,)  physician  in  charge  of  the 
City  Hospital  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  reports,  for  six  months, 
ending  September  SOth,  1864,  the  aggregate  number  of 
cases  of  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  typhoid  fever,  and  pneumo- 
nia at  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  with  a  mortaUty  ex- 
ceeding fifty-two  per  cent.    In  the  Cavalry  Depot  Hospital 
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of  the  same  city,  during  the  year  ending  March  81st,  1865, 
Dr.  Franklin  reports  the  deaths,*  from  the  same  diseases, 
under  Homoeopathy,  at  less  than  one  and  one-third  per 
cent. ;  the  number  of  cases  being  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven, — a  saving  of  fifty  lives  out  of  fifty-two. 

Again,  the  average  duration  of  acute  diseases  in  hospitals 
under  Homoeopathic  treatment  is  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  time  observed  under  AUoeopathic  auspices. 

Great  epidemics  have  always  been  signalized  by  a  sav- 
ing of  human  life  under  the  doctrine  of  Hahnemann.  Dr. 
Carroll  Dunham  reports  the  mortality  of  cholera  in  New 
York  at  about  fifty  per  cent,  for  the  Old  School ;  seventeen 
per  cent,  for  the  New, — ^nearly  three  to  one. 

During  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  this  city,  in 
1858,  the  mortality,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Jewell,  was  over 
seventy-seven  per  cent.  In  Natchez  and  New  Orleans, 
from  1853  to  1855,  Drs.  Holcombe  and  Davis  report  a  mor- 
tality of  about  five-and-a-half  per  cent,  under  Homoeop- 
athy. Dr.  La  Boche's  treatise  states  the  average  of  deaths 
at  twenty-eight-and-a-half  per  cent,  showing  a  saving  of 
twenty-three  lives  out  of  a  little  more  than  twenty-eight 
ordinarily  lost. 

In  short,  the  mortality  of  diseases  in  general  is  less  than 
one-half,  under  Homoeopathy,  of  that  under  the  Old  School; 
while  the  average  length  of  sickness  is  only  as  two  to  three, 
or  even  less  than  that. 

Here  is  an  array  of  facts  which  defy  refutation,  and 
which  no  amount  of  vehemence  can  obliterate  or  weaken. 

And  this  is  the  system  of  practice  which  is  uniformly 
denied  admission  to  the  public  service  and  to  the  great 
hospitals  of  this  metropolis  and  elsewhere!  By  what  in- 
fatuation is  it  that  Capital  has  been  permitted  to  point  the 
way  in  which  the  sentiment  of  Humanity  ought  long  ago 
to  have  led  ?  In  the  name  of  that  Humanity,  yet  with  all 
respect,  we  demand  of  our  legislators  their  serious  atten- 
tion and  practical  action  in  the  premises;  promising  be- 
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sides,  a  heavy  annual  saving  in  medicines,  nurses,  and 
other  expensive  items. 

You,  gentlemen,  are  this  day  endowed,  by  authority  of 
the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  all  the  rights,  powers, 
and  privileges  pertaining  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine ;  and,  in  addition,  by  virtue  of  a  special  power  vested 
in  your  Alma  Mater,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  HomoRopaihic 
Medicine.  You  go  forth  into  the  world,  therefore,  not  as 
suppliants  before  a  superior  caste — ^not  as  inferiors  seeking 
tolerance ;  but,  after  due  education,  and  by  unexcelled  au- 
thority, you  go  forth  the  missionaries  of  the  true  healing 
art.  Solemn,  as  well  as  honorable,  is  the  trust  this  day 
confided  to  you.  Let  your  standard  of  duty  conform  to 
the  solemnity  and  honor  of  your  vocation  I 

Should  opposition  assail,  and  seek  to  crush  you,  your 
first  care  should  be,  not  to  compromise  with  your  convic- 
tions, on  the  one  hand,  nor  lose  your  equanimity  on  the 
other.  "  Keep  your  Heart "  and  "  Kesist  the  Devil "  are  two 
maxims  from  the  Book  of  Books,  which  are  good  in  every 
point  of  view.  Should  men  of  science  antagonize  you,  be 
prepared  to  demonstrate  your  scientific  position.  If  fools 
prate  against  you,  "  answer  them  according  to  their  folly." 

These  be  the  days  of  conflict.  To  you  comes  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  soldier.  Not  a  few  of  you,  under  the  banner 
of  your  country,  have  dared  the  cannon's  mouth,  the  deadly 
breach.  Be  equally  valiant  under  the  flag  which  you  shall 
henceforth  defend.    Opportunities  will  not  long  be  wanting. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  your  devotion  to  pure  Homoeopathy, 
you  can  well  afford  to  be  optimists.  The  rock  must  first 
bear  the  lichen,  the  moss,  and  the  fern ;  then,  upon  their 
dfl)ris  may  grow  the  sturdy  oak,  the  lofty  pine,  or  the 
firagrant  rose.  In  like  manner,  society,  with  its  hardened 
prejudices,  first  demands  Alloeopathy.  The  way  prepared, 
Eclecticism  follows ;  then,  crude  Homoeopathy  takes  root ; 
and,  finally,  upon  the  remains  of  all,  pure  Homoeopathy 
finds  a  congenial  soil.  Thus  shall  the  name  of  Hahnemann 
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become  at  leDgth  a  household  word,  over  the  breadth  of 
Christendom  I 

One  moment  we  may  give  to  his  revilers^  bj  quoting 
the  words  of  a  distingpiished  aavan:  "Let  men  beware 
when  God  lets  loose  A  thinesb  upon  the  earth  I "  Never, 
since  science  had  a  being,  has  any  truth  more  marvel- 
lously progressed  than  that  contained  in  his  grand  dictum, 
''Similia  Similibus  Curantur;"  and  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  the  world,  which  ever  resists  Truth  until  she  con- 
quers, will  say,  ^*  We  always  knew  it." 

In  your  intercourse  with  society,  you  will  find  many 
diverse  doctrines  of  life  controlling  the  individual  men 
composing  it.  For  the  proper  weighing  of  all  these,  jou 
must  know  that  there  is  but  one  perfect  standard,  to  wit, 
the  teachings  of  ''Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake.'' 
You  will  find  codes  of  ethics,  imposed  upon  medical  men  bj 
august  assemblies ;  but,  however  respectable  their  source, 
if  you  find,  on  examining  them,  that  they  do  not  square 
with  the  "Golden  Eule,"  conclude  that  at  best  they  are 
waste  of  paper.  If  composed  of  matter  carefully  adapted 
to  retain  power  in  the  hands  of  an  exclusive  medical  caste, 
set  them  down  as  oligarchical--*therefore  unchristian,  and 
therefore  wrong.  If,  furthermore,  they  forbid  inquiry  into 
other  medical  doctrines,  binding  the  hands,  bandaging  the 
eyes,  and  shackling  the  feet,  as  well  as  soaring  the  soul  of 
him  who  hungers  for  knowledge  of  the  truth — ^if  they 
assume  to  dictate  a  Shibboleth  to  the  medical  fi*atem]ty — 
if  they  presume  to  go  behind  the  law  of  the  land,  to  nullify 
it  as  by  higher  law — ^if  they,  in  defiance  to  State  charters, 
spurn  your  diplomas  as  passports  to  the  consecrated  places 
of ''  the  profession  " — if,  as  in  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago,  they 
authorize  college  faculties  to  swear  men  by  all  they  hold 
sacred,  that  tl^y  will  never  give  heed  to  such  knowledge 
of  the  law  of  healing  as  you  may  impart — if,  as  in  Michi- 
gan, a  law  passed  twelve  years  ago,  requiring  the  appoint- 
ment of  at  least  one  Professor  of  Homoeopathy  in  the 
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Faculty  of  Medicine,  to  this  verj  day  remains  a  dead-letter^ 
because,  forsooth,  the  regents  fear  the  resignation  of  the 
faculty  more  than  they  do  the  crime  of  perjury,  and  be- 
cause the  faculty  fear  the  code  more  than  they  do  subornation 
of  perjury — let  all  such  codes  be  consigned  to  merited  con- 
tempt and  execration  1  They  are  of  ignoble  origin,  relics 
of  other  ages  and  other  countries,  having  little  in  common 
with  the  America  of  1867,  much  less  with  that  perfect 
pode  which  has  been  recommended  to  you. 

If,  then,  you  meet  some  well-meaning  man  who  is  thus 
in  bonds,  pity  him.  Endeavor  to  secure  for  him,  manu- 
mission. But  should  any  perversely  glory  in  them,  en- 
deavoring to  injure  and  annoy  you  under  the  charter  of  a 
wicked  code,  remember  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  one 
man  to  degrade  another — since  degradation  is  the  fate,  not 
of  the  object,  but  of  the  perpetrator  of  evil.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  your  duty  to  employ  all  means  which  Christian 
men  and  good  citizens,  champions  of  Truth,  may  lawfully 
adopt,  in  self-defence  or  in  self-assertion. 

As  you  recognize  the  Golden  Sule  in  your  professional 
intercourse,  so  will  you  be  required  to  do  in  society  at 
large.  In  no  case  can  this  lead  you  into  error.  So,  let  it 
be  graven  upon  your  minds,  never  to  be  effaced — "  Bender 
to  others  whatsoever  you  would  ask  of  them,  in  just  regard 
for  the  welfieure  of  society." 

ThiS|  then,  is  your  Code  of  Ethics  I  But  who  is  equal 
to  its  utmost  demands?  In  this,  as  in  all  else,  self-help 
secures  Divine  help — and  with  this,  there  can  be  no  failure. 

One  special  obligation  devolves  upon  you,  in  common 
with  all  classes  of  physicians,  viz. :  the  cultivation  of  those 
sciences  and  arts  which  are  collateral  to  Medicine.  These, 
when  developed,  have  always  proved  beneficial  to  man- 
kind— ^whilst,  of  course,  they  lie  nearest  the  pathway  of 
the  physician.  Let  not  a  thirst  for  Ipcre,  or  even  the  en- 
thusiasm of  practical  success,  which  awaits  every  good 
Homoeopathic  physician,  prevent  at  least  your  hearty  sym- 
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pathy  with  those  whose  high  function  is  the  interpretation 
of  the  mysteries  of  Nature. 

Some  such  I  know,  who,  identified  with  our  opponents, 
yet  spurning  the  bonds  of  guild  or  craft,  stand  on  the  broad 
field  of  Nature's  platform,  and  there  find  common  ground 
on  which  to  greet  all  who,  like  them,  love  to  converse  with 
and  learn  from  her. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  tone  of  true  science.  Never 
dogmatic  are  they — ever  attentive  to  the  voice  of  theii:^ 
teacher;  which  is  the  reason  why  they  know  so  much 
more  than  other  men. 

Homoeopathy  has  nothing  to  fear  from  such  contact. 
The  mission  of  such  affiliates  with  hers ;  though  the  slander 
be  still  repeated,  that  "  Homoeopaths  are  not  identified  with 
any  of  the  cognate  sciences ;"  akin  to  that  other  slander, 
that  "  Homoeopaths  are  not  surgeons."  To  you,  refutation 
would  be  superfluous ;  whilst  the  scientific  circles  of  our  city 
are  well  aware  that  a  valuable  zoological  collection  in  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  was  contributed  by  one  of 
OUT  colleagues.    I  need  only  suggest  to  you  the  example. 

Once  more — ^it  is  your  duty,  as  Homoeopaths,  to  earnestly 
cultivate  all  branches  of  our  one  healing  art.  Surgery, 
aside  from  its  merely  mechanical  department,  has  no  future 
save  in  Homoeopathy.  For  Physiology  and  Pathology, 
also,  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  there  exists  no  truly 
philosophical  future,  but  in  the  channels  to  which  Homoe- 
opathy invites,  and  points  the  way.  This  is  susceptible  of 
proof,  but  the  occasion  forbids. 

As  to  the  other  practical  branch,  it  is  unnecessary  that  I 
should  tell  you  of  its  present  state  of  perfection.  You  are 
already  familiar  with  it. 

By  such  devotion  to  the  whole  work  of  your  profession, 
coupled  with  fidelity  in  all  other  ways  beside,  you  will 
honor  and  strengtheii  the  cause  you  have  espoused.  In 
short,  aim  at  nothing  less  than  psbfection.  Should  you 
never  reach  the  goal,  die  at  least  with  your  eyes  fixed  upon 
it,  and  you  shall  not  have  lived  in  vain  I 
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Each  of  us  has  a  work  to  do — an  edifice  of  character;  as 
well  as  fortune,  to  erect.  Let  erery  part  be  carefully 
wrought,  even  to  the  smallest,  and  fitted  for  its  place  in  the 
perfected  structure.  Thus  to  live,  and  thus  to  perform, 
demands  daily  and  unceasing  endeavor — as  Longfellow  has 
written: 

'^For  the  structure  that  we  raise, 
Time  is  with  materials  filled ; 
Oar  to-days  and  yesterdays 
Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 

"In  the  elder  days  of  art, 

Builders  wrought,  with  greatest  care, 
Each  minute  and  hidden  part^ 
For  the  Gk)ds  see  eyerywhere  I 

"  Let  us  do  our  work  as  well — 
Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen — 
Make  the  house  where  Gods  may  dwell, 
\  Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean/' 

Live,  not  alone  for  self,  but  for  God  and  Humanity ;  and  be 
assured,  God  and  Humanity  shall  care  for  you  and  yours ! 

Have  an  exalted  faith  in  your  calling.  Even  bad  causes 
have  been  ennobled  by  devotion.  How  much  more  such 
a  one  as  ours !    And  let  that  faith  appear  in  your  deeds. 

The  moment  of  parting  comes  apace.  In  all  human 
probability,  we  to-day  look  upon  some  of  your  faces  for  the 
last  time  in  this  life.  But  you  will  not  therefore  be  forgotten 
by  us ;  nor,  we  will  hope,  shall  we  be  forgotten  by  you. 
"We,  on  the  one  hand,  will  watch  and  wait  for  your  success ; ' 
rejoicing  to  recount  it  to  each  other — ^feeling  that,  conjointly 
with  your  home  preceptors,  it  is  even  ourselves  who  suc- 
ceed, multiplying  our  influence  through  you.  You,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  doubtless  watch  with  pride  the  progress  of 
your  Alma  Mater ;  and  ere  long,  your  own  private  pupils 
will  be  here  to  represent  you  in  the  seats  just  vacated  by 
you. 

Then,  as  you  are  about  to  pass  from  our  presence  to  other 
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fields  of  toil;  we  aaj  to  you,  Go  forth,  with  the  high  hopes 
and  higher  purposes  which  befit  your  manhood ;  heal  the 
sick ;  do  good ;  seek  to  be  perfect  ia  all  you  do^  and  God 
speed  you  I 

And  should  we  never  more  greet  you  on  .earth,  be  it  our 
happiness  to  meet  in  that  land,  where  none  shall  say, 
'^  I  am  sick ;"  where  physician  and  patient,  pupil  and  pre- 
ceptor, shall  no  more  be ;  but  all  shall  alike  eat  of  that  Tree 
of  Life,  and  drink  of  the  crystal  stream  of  Immortality ; 
where  obscurity  in  science  shall  give  place  to  perfect 
knowledge,  and  from  whence  none  shall  any  more  go  oat 
forever. 

Farewell  ! 
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Name.  Suidence,  State,  Preceptor. 

Adams,  R.  A Marion,  Wayne  Co.  .N.  T John  Baker,  M.  D. 

l]leD,R.  C Frankford Pa W.F.  GaemBey,M.D. 

Andrews,  P.  M Camden N.J H.  F.  Hunt,  M.  D. 

Anderson,  E.  L Salem N.J H.  Carson,  M.D. 

Allen,  C,  M.D Paris France.... 

Barrett,  C.  B Philadelphia Pa J.  H.  P.  Frost,  M.  D. 

Baer,  O.  P Richmond Ind 

Bieyfogle,  W.  L Colnmbns Ohio G.  H.  Blair,  M.  D. 

Bradford,  Martin Aberdeen Ohio I>rs.  Granaghan  A  Martin. 

Bollinger,  W.  Dee Timber Ill J.  H.  P.  Frost,  M.  D. 

Betta,  B.  F Hatboro' Pa £ .  Reading,  M.  D. 

Bardin,  D.  R.,  M.  D  . . .  .Philadelphia Pa. . , 

Bardeo,  W.  Wallace.... Penyan N.T Henry  Bardin,  M.D* 

Bell,  Wm.  A.,  M. D  . . .  .London. . . . • England.. . 

Cook;  J.  Elmer Floradale Pa Wm.  H.  Cook,M.D. 

Cooper,  Isaac Moorestown,.  N.  J P.  Wilson,  M.  D. 

Cload,  Charles R Woodbnry N.  J D.  R.  Gardiner,  M.D. 

Chaffee,  David  J.,  M.  D.Palermo N.  T 

Cooper,  Clark  J Camden N.  J H.  F.  Hunt,  M.  D. 

Clowes,  Wm Pittabnrg Pa W.  R.  Childs,  M.  D. 

Caatella,  Raymond,M.D.Cnba 

Dudley,  Eran Moorestown N.  J P.  Wilson,  M.  D. 

Dreher,  C.  B PottsTille Pa Benjamin  Becker,  M.  D. 

£liot,  Arthnr  W San  Francisco Cal J.  H.  P.  Frost,  M.  D.' 

Foes,  Charles  M Winthrop Me C.  A.  Cochran,  M.  D. 

Tarrington,  Earnest  A.  .Philadelphia Pa H.  W.  Farrington,  M.  D. 

Gramm,  Gnstayns  E . . . .  *'         Pa Constantino  Hering,  M.  D. 

Gordon,  Peter  A Maysville Ky Drs.  Granaghan  A  Martin. 

Gerliart,  Joseph  M Moyor's  Store Pa David  R.  Posey,  M.  D. 

Gartenbein, Werdenbery SwitBerPd..H.  8.  Hntchins.  M.  D. 

Gardner,  M.  M.,  M.  D. .  .Holland  Patent N.  T Carrol  Dnnham,  M.  D. 

Hatch,  J.  M Camden N.  J C.  E.  Toothaker,  M.  D. 

Haines,  F.  T Cinnaminson N.  J P.  Wilson,  M.  D. 

Habel,  John  M. Bavaria Germany.  .J.  H.  P.  Frost,  M.  D. 

Harpel,  M.  H Lancaster Pa J.  I.  Baker,  M.  D. 

Hall,  J.  8 Angnsta Me J.  B.  Bell,  M.  D. 

HawlLes,  Wm.  J Pittsbnrg Pa J.  A.  Herron,  M.  D. 

Hntchins,  Harrey Batavia N.  T H.  S.  Hntchins,  M.  D. 

Hall,  Wm.  D Philadelphia Pa S.  Brown,  M.  D. 

James,  Walter  M ''  Pa H.  N.  Gnemsey,  M.  D. 

Johnson,  J.  P.,  M.  D  . . .  Kennet  Square Pa. .'. J.  D.- Johnson,  M.  D. 

Komdoerfer,  Augustus. .Philadelphia Pa D.  R.  Posey,  M.  D. 

LeFaror,  Milton  F Columbus Ohio D.  R.  Einsell,  M.  D. 

L'ght,Oeorgo  W Shelby Ohio F.  Stahl,  M.  D. 

Lord,  Marcos  M Stowe Vt Geo.  £.  Sparhawk,  M.  D. 
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Name.  Betidenee,  BtaU,  Prtaptor* 

Lee,  J.  K « . . « .  .Etna ...««.« « . Pa « « . .  J.  K.  Lee,  H.  tf. 

Low,  SUlot  G Westport N.T J.  A.  Pollard,  M.H^ 

Longetreet,  A.  O Lebanon Ohio J.  B.  Owens,  M.D. 

Liscomb,  D.  P Pittsbnrg Pa 

Landerbaek,  Ref .  Mr . . .  Philadelphia Pa 

Leech,  Wm.  C. \,  .Cincinnati Ohld 

McGeorge,  WaHace « Philadelphia Pa ^.  B.  P.  Ffoet,  ll.  X3. 

Middleton,  M.  F Camden « .N.  J P.  8.  Hitchene,  iSff.  D. 

McClelland,  Jr.,  /.  H... Pittsbnrg... ««.Pa J.  C.  Borgher,  M.  D. 

McClure,  J.  K MaysyiUe N.  J Wm.  Granaghan,  H.  0« 

Macfarlan,  Mai.,  M.  D Ala 

Newton,  C Sharpstown %...N.  J 

Nock,  Isaac Pittsburg Pa C.  M.  DAker,  tf.  D. 

Pitcher,  F.C Mt.  Pleasant Iowa 

Pitcher,  A.  O .Mt.  Pleasant ..Iowa F.C.  Pitcher. 

Phelan,  Richard  A St.  Lonis Mo Jobs  T.  Temple,  M.  R 

Pritchard,  Geo.  C Phelps N.  T T.  D.  Pritchard,  M.  D^ 

Pennock,  T.  L.,  M.  D. . .  Kennet  Sqtiare Pa I.  D.  Johnson,  M.  D. 

Peacock,  Thorn.  H Philadelphia Pa W.  C.  Haitilltofi,  M.  D« 

Packer,  E.  B. Peacbam Yt David  Packer,  M.  D.  ' 

Pierce,  Wm.  A.  D Philadelphia  Pa Rictiard  Gardiner,  M.  ft 

Preston,  MahlOQ, M.D.-Non'ristowil Pa 

Pahl,  H.  S Anderson Texas J.  G.  Honard,  M.  D. 

Ridings,  James  H Philadelphia Pa J.  H.  P.  Frost,  M.  D. 

Reinhol^,  H.  E WilUamsport Pa Ohas.  J.  Reinhold,  M.  9' 

Robinson,  John  B. Philadelphia Pa B.  N.  Guernsey,  M.  D. 

Reed,  J.  B...r Pittsburg...  ..Pa 

Schmfts,  G.  A ^Crefeld  on  Rhine. . . . Germany.  .C.  Bering,  M.  D. 

Slongh,  Wm.  J FoglesTille Pa F.  J.  Slough,  M.  D\ 

Skinner,  Scott  Wm Dover.... Del ..J.  F.  Baker,  M.  D. 

Southwick,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  WaterviUe  . . .  r N.  t 17.  A.  Munger,  M.  D^r 

Skeels,  A.  P Cairo .....Dl A.  R.  Morgan,  M.  D« 

Sdocomb,  C.  C Rutland Mass J.  £.  Liunell,  M.  D. 

Swann,  Saml« .....New  York N.  T E.  Bayard,  M.  D. 

Thompson,  C.  B Plttstown N.  T G.W.Gwynn,  M.  D* 

Thompson,  Augustine.  .TTniou Maine N.  Bachelder,  M.  D« 

Stackhonse,  Asa  M^ . . . .  Moorestown N.  J F.  WUson,  M.  D« 

XJrie,  W.  T.,  A.M.,  M.D.Baltimore Md . . .  ^. . . 

XJro,  W.  S.,  A.  B.,  M.  D. .Alleghany Pa. . . .  r . «. 

Underwood,  F.  B Milbury Mass Wm.  B.  Ctiamberlain,M.D« 

Wiltbank,  Comley « Philadelphia Pa E.  Rufus  Ward,  M.  D. 

Wood,  B.  C Westchester Pa J.  B.  Wood,  M.  D. 

Wood,  Janris  XT Augusta Maiire J.  B.  Bell,  M.  D. 

Wright,  S.B Wyandotte Mich 

Walker,  Mablon  M German  town Pa John  E.  Voak,  M.  D. 

Whittington,  J.  J Millington Md Ad.  Llppe,  M.D. 

Whitehead,  Wm.  M . . . .  Philadelphia Pa J.  G.  Whitehead,  M.  V^ 

Virgin,  W.  T Mt.  Pleasant Iowa C  Pearson,  M.  D. 

Zeitler,  Augustus  E. . .  Philadelphia Pk T.  C.  WiUiaai»,  M.  I^^ 
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PI7BNELL  tr.  ANDREWS, 

Cundtn,  N.  J. 
EDWABD  L.  AITDERSOH, 

SftlAiD,  H*  3» 
CHABLES  B.  BARBETT,     . 

0.  P.  BAEB, 

BlehnMmd,  ladiuift. 

WILLIAM  DEB  BOLLINOEB, 

Timber,  Dk. 
L  ELMER  COOK, 

Carlisle,  Fft.' 
DAVID  J.  CHAFFEE,  K.  D., 

Falrport,  N.  T. 
CHARLES  B.  CLOTTD, 

Woodbary,  N.  J. 
CHARLES  B.  DREHEB, 

PotttTlUe,  Pa. 
SVAIf  DUDLEY, 

MoecMtova,  If*  J. 
ai78TAT178  E.  ORAMM, 

Pblladalphla,  Pa. 
JOHN  M.  HABEL, 

BaTaila,  Germaay. 
rRANE  T.  HAINES, 

CfaiBaiBlalOB,  N.  J. 
IRVnrO  8.  HALL, 

Angatta,  Maine. 
WILLIAM  D.  HALL, 

Phfledelphla,  Pa. 
WaLIAM  J.  HAWKES, 

Pltteburg,  PaA 
H.  H.  HARPEL, 

Laaeae  ter.  Pit. 
CHARLES  NEWTON, 

SharpttowB.  N«  J* 
JOSEPH  P.  JOHNSON,  M.  D., 

Laneaater,  Pa. 
^^-  C.  LEECH, 

CiadaBatt,  Ohio. 
1>.  P.  LI8C0MB, 

Plttobnrg,  Pa. 


A.  O.  LONGSTBEET, 

LebaaoB,  Ohio. 

JAMES  H.  McClelland, 

Pittsburg,  PS. 

JOHN  B.  MeCLUBE, 

MaysTlUe,  K7. 
EDMUND  H.  PACKEB, 

Feaehara,*  Vermont. 
T.  L.  PENNOGK,  M.  D. 

Rennet  Square,  Pa. 

B.  A.  PHELAN,  A.  B., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
A.  O.  PITCHES, 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 
OUSTAVUS  A.  SCHMITS, 

Crefeld  on  the  Bhine. 
A.  B.  SOUTHWICK,  A.  M., 

WaterriUe,  N.  T. 
ALFRED  P.  SKEELS, 

Cairo,  Illinois. 

C.  C.  8LO00MB, 

Bntland,  Mast. 
SAMUEL  SWANN, 

New  Toifc. 
AUGUSTINE  THOMPSON, 

Union,  Maine. 
CHABLES  H.  THOMPSON, 

PIttstown,  N.  T. 
WILLIAM  T.  UBIE,  A.  B.,  M.D., 

Baltimore,  Md« 

F.  H.  UNDEBWOOD.M.  D., 

Milbury,  Mass. 
WILLIAM  T.  YIBGIN, 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

MAHLON  M.  WALKEB, 

Germantown,  Pa. 

HENBT  C.  WOOD, 

Westohester,  Pa. 
S.  B.  WEIGHT, 

Wyandotte,  Mieh. 
AUGUSTUS  E.  ZEITLEB, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


>    ♦   0 


HOCCO  RUBINI. 


I      MARQUIS  DB  NUNEZ, 
Madrid,  Spain. 

REV.  WILLIAM  S.  HALL,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


f&cttB  0f  %  mtfatn^mi. 


^President, 
ALFRED   R.  POTTER. 


Beoretary,  treasurer, 

HENRY  E.  KEENK  LOUIS  0.  MADEIRA. 


Q^rusteea, 

JOHN  PENN  BROOK,      H.  RYLAND  WARRINBB, 
J.  BROWN  PARKER,      E.  HENRY  THOURON, 
LOUIS  G.  MADEIRA,       HENRY  E.  KEENE, 

REV.  B.  F.  BARRETT. 


SESSION    OF    1867-68. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  in  the 
HomcBopathic  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  will  com- 
mence on  the  second  Monday  in  October,  1867,  and  con- 
tinue until  the  first  of  March,  1868.  For  particulars  and 
announcements,  apply  to  H.  N.  Guernsey,  M.  D.,  Dean, 
1428  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


(Olden  for  Vtut  Valedietory  Iddnw,  Mnt  in  Iwfoi*  April  lit,  to  A.  J.  Tamjkl,  wUl  be 

filled  at  the  rate  of  $8.00  per  100  copies.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Philadelphia  Jfoveiriber  6th,  1867. 
PROF.  JOHN  C.  MORGAN,  M.  D. 

Dear  Sir: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Students  of  the  Hahrte- 
mann  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  it  was  resolved, 
that  a  Committee  he  appointed  to  solicit  for  publicatioTt, 
a  copy  of  your  Lecture,  delivered  before  us,  October  loth, 
1867. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request,  that  the  same  rrvcby 
be  furnished  us,  that  we  may  lay  before  our  friends  and 
the  profession,  as  well  as  treasure  up  for  ourselves,  the 
material  you  gave  us;  hoping  thereby  to  call  renewed' 
attention  to  that  important  branch  of  our  Scienc-e — 
Homceopathic  Surgery. 

B.  FRANK  BETTS,  Chairman, 


ISAAC  COOPER, 

A.  M.  STACKHOUSE, 

WM.  BUDD  TRITE8. 


Committee 


Philadelphia,  Jfov ember  7th,  1867. 

Gentlemen  : 

Your  communication  of  the  6th  inst,  is  received. 

In  reply,  I  have  to  say  that  while  I  appreciate  most  highly 

your  request,  I  regret  that  my  leisure  will  not  suffice  to 

enable  me  to  amend  my  Lecture,  as  I  should  desire.    Such 

as  it  is,  however 9  I  cheerfully  commit  it  to  your  Jiand^ ; 

and  to  the  indulgent  criticism  of  our  friends. 

Please  convey  to  the  Class  my  cordial  achnowledge- 
ment  of  their  courtesy  ;  and  believe  me. 

Very  Truly,  Tour  Friend, 

e/OHJ\r  a   MORGA^\ 


MESSRS 

B.  FRANK  BETTS,  Chairman, 
ISAAC  COOPER, 
A.  M.  STACKHOUSE. 
WM.  BUDD  TRITES. 


Committee. 
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Gentlemen  : 

It  is  truly  said  that  he  who  would  judge  the 
present  and  the  future,  must  study  well  the  examples  of  the 
past.  Tracing  the  threads  of  history,  he  shall  find  where 
each  began,  by  whom,  and  for  what  laid  down ;  he  will  esti- 
mate their  mutual  bearing  and  effect  thenceforward,  and  cal- 
culating for  the  present  and  the  future,  see  what  other  in- 
fluences, necessarily  co-operating  with,  or  else  destroying 
those  older  agencies  must  b6  put  forth  to  modify  and  im- 
prove the  whole. 

The  history  of  our  Profession  is  that  of  Humanity  in 
general.  Virtue  and  vice,  generosity  and  selfishness,  devo- 
tion and  corruption,  science  and  ignorance,  progress  and  stag- 
nation, servility  and  independence,  benevolence  and  murder- 
ous passions,  are  by  turns,  in,  as  well  as  out  of  the  medical  ranks 
— among  physicians  no  more  and  no  less  than  among  others 
— ^the  revelation  of  history.  No  worse  have  they  proved  than 
mankind  in  general  when  cultivated  by  learning,  no  better 
than  any  others  with  the  same  culture  of  mind  and  taste. — 
Not  the  ogres  which  superstition  would  call  them,  medical 
men  have  not  been  more  God-like  than  their  neighbors, — 
have,  in  short,  no  real  claim  to  the  position,  too  often  claimed 
by  those  who  would  build  up  the  profession  into  an  over- 
shadowing body,  with  a  few  powerful  leaders,  able  to  control, 
awe  and  punish  its  individual  members,  and  coercing  to  its 
ends  mankind  at  large.  In  a  word,  it  may  not  be  pretended, 
with  the  heathen,  that  "the  profession"  is  a  caste,  born  of  the 
head  of  Deity,  while  all  common  people  come  from  his  feet; 
breakers  of  caste,  as  homoeopathists,  being  mere  Pariahs, 
whom  it  were  pollution,  even  for  the  lowest  to  touch. 

In  the  profession,  and  out  of  it,  this  self-arrogated  su- 
periority of  classes,  (especially  educated  classes,)  has  ever  been 
and  yet  is,  the  fountain  of  all  the  oppression  under  which  the 
human  race  hasbeen  for  ages  groaning.    The  history  of  human 
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progress  is  a  history,  wavering  indeed,  and  with  irregular, 
remittent  tide— of  solemn  protest,  of  indignant  resistance,  of 
gradual  subversion  of  class-privileges. 

The  history  of  medicine,  like  all  other  special  annals,  is 
a  mere  part  of  the  general  record  of  human  development. — 
Only  where  Liberty  is  the  staple  of  the  social  atmosphere, 
has  the  light  of  true  science  any  penetrating  power.  Just  so 
far  as' man  may  dare  be  true  to  his  every  conviction,  to  his 
individual  conscience,  rather  than  to  that  of  professional 
classes,  can  the  car  of  progress  keep  to  its  broad  and  firm 
highway.  If  a  medical  or  other  hierarchy  have  power  to 
turn  it  out  into  their  own  by-paths,  unharness  its  steeds,  and 
put  them  to  feed  in  their  own  stubble-field,  science  must  go 
afoot,  and  painfully. 

Class-privileges !  a  medical  caste !  doctor-craft !  what  bet- 
ter are  these  than  are  like  assumptions  of  any  other  combi- 
nation of  human  frailty  and  pride?  Where  are  the  Luthers 
of  Medicine  ?  Who  shall  tear  the  mask  from  the  medical 
church — make  eftective  protest  against  the  domination  of  its 
apostolic  succession — expose  the  fallacy  of  its  dogmas,  the 
blasphemy  of  its  hierarchy,  the  emptiness  of  its  pretences  ? 

Am  I  answered  that  "of  its  communion  are  all  the  apos- 
tles of  true  science?"  It  is  sufficient  to  meet  assertion  with 
denial.  No  man  can  long  converse  with  Nature,  none  can  be 
her  priest,  who  bows  his  intellect  and  heart  to  a  narrow  dom- 
ination. Conform,  he  may,  to  that  which  he  knows  not  how 
to  mend,  but  the  soul  which  learns  of  Nature,  the  only  teacher 
of  tnte  science,  is  as  the  eagle,  soaring  undismayed  above  the 
grovelling  worms,  and  gazing  only  at  the  glowing  sun  ! 

The  pretenders  to  religious  prerogative  tell  us  that  there 
has  always  been  a  Church  in  the  world,  vested  with  Divine 
authority  over  individual  opinion  and  conscience.  The  pre- 
tenders to  medical  prerogative,  om.e  a  pari  of  this  same  re- 
ligious priesthood,  still  employ  like  phrases  to  sustain  their 
position.  Both  have  their  interested  partizans,  both,  their 
dupes.  "There  has  always  been  a  Medical  Profession,"  with 
a  Divine  right  of  censorship — as  real,  doubtless,  as  the  Di- 
vine right  of  Kings,  to  rule  the  common  herd. 
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"Wlience  sacli  magnificent  pretensions  ?  Wliere  was  the 
birth-place  of  this  divine  being — ^Hhe  medical  profession  ? — 
Whence  the  purple  and  fine  linen,  the  frankincense  and 
myrrh,  the  bed  of  ivory,  whereon  it  first  saw  the  light  of  an 
iinworlhv  world?  What  constellation  first  shone  in  heaven 
in  honor  of  its  nativity  ?  Where  is  the  legend  of  its  advent? 
On  what  tables  of  stone  did  the  All- Wise  write  its  charter? 
What  Moses  received  them,  and  in  the  presence  of  what 
august  witnesses  ?  Or,  if  its  claims  be,  alas !  but  those  of  ar- 
rogance and  pride,  what  has  it  to  show  of  the  Divine  power, 
save  the  leprosy  of  those,  who,  not  content  to  minister  in  the 
tabernacle  and  at  the  altar,  would  be  also  rulers  and  lords  of 
God's  people?  Let  all  true  men — all  good  physicians — all 
real  priests  of  Nature,  beware  of  the  leprosy  of  pride — the 
flague  of  medical  caste  ! 

I  need  scarcely  add  to  the  indignant  and  hearty  denun- 
ciation of  a  great  counterfeit  and  sham,  any  apology  for  the 
genuine  priesthood  of  Nature,  either  religious  or  medical; 
the  lovers  of  humanity,  the  devotees  of  true  science.  I  am 
free  to  say,  that  not  all  such  can  be  found  in  our  own  or  in 
any  other  ranks.  Many,  indeed,  have  we;  but  whatever 
be  his  name,  he  is  the  true  physician  who,  with  zealous 
devotion,  foUoweth  the  light  vouchsafed  from  Deity  to  all 
the  priests  of  Nature,  waiting  in  humble  attention  before 
her  shrine ;  who,  with  pure  heart  and  unclouded  mind,  di- 
vested of  the  mists  of  prejudice  and  the  veil  of  self-conceit, 
keeps  watch  and  ward  in  her  temple  until  her  oracle  speak. 

*'  Whatever  he  kis  name  !''  did  I  sav?  Is  this  true  of  the 
alloeopath,  the  eclectic,  as  well  as  the  followers  of  her  high- 
priest,  Samuel  Hahnemann  ?  Aye,  Gentlemen,  these  niaf/,  un- 
known to  themselves,  it  is  true,  obtain, — nay  do  obtain,  often, 
the  instinctive  knowledge  of  a  desired  remedy,  whose  eflBcacy  is 
homoeopathic,  of  course  ;  it  may  be  in  a  case  where,  did  any  of 
ourselves  approach  with  less  purity  of  intellect  and  heart 
than  they,  our  knowledge  of  the  law  of  cure  might  not  save 
us  from  ignominious  failure.  Therefore,  let  me  exhort  you, 
never  withhold  a  fraternal  esteem  from  an  opponent,  if  he 
he  indeed  a  waiter  before  the  oracle  of  Nature.     Believe  me, 
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such  are  already  on  the  high  road  to  Homoeopathy — thougli 
suspected  least  of  all  by  themselves. 

Thus  was  it  with  our  venerated  founder.  Engaged  in 
translating  an  alloeopathic  work  from  English  into  German,  his 
pure  mind  felt  the  discord  of  testimony  concerning  the  properties 
of  Peruvian  Bark.  His  oracle,  Nature — (let  me  rather  say,  the 
Spirit  of  God  himself) — commanded  him  to  test  the  matter  in 
the  only  posssible  way — by  appeal  to  that  court  b^'' nature  pre- 
pared for  his  enlightenment,  to  wit,  his  own  organism.  Obedi- 
ent to  the  oracle  he  "proved"  the  Bark.  By  inductive  reason- 
ing, he  was  led  out  to  view  the  cloudless  firmament  of  which 
the  ancients  but  cjiught  a  glimpse,  and  there,  written  as  with 
the  finger  of  God,  he  read,  ^^Shnilia  Similibus  Curantur;'^  and  "J^i 
hoc  signo  vince  !"  With  pious  enthusiasm,  this  true  priest 
and  interpreter  of  Nature's  oracle,  purified,  prepared  and 
strengthened  by  her  converse,  set  about  a  labor  before  which 
Hercules  and  Achilles  themselves  would  have  quailed — the 
conquest  of  a  stronghold,  not  commanded  by  a  Priam  and  his 
sons,  but  by  the  rulers  of  darkness,  and  by  "him  who  hath  the 
power  of  death" — the  fortress  of  intellectual  despotism,  which, 
battered  by  a  Luther  and  a  Calvin  on  the  religious,  yet  held  its 
impregnable  foundations  on  the  medical  side; — impregnable 
no  longer — for  daylight  now  shines  through  its  breaches,  and 
the  tide  of  assault  grows  more  and  more  irresistible. 

In  this  sign,  gentlemen,  you  are  to  conquer.  But  re- 
member, if  you  do  not  wait  as  did  Hahnemann,  before  the 
oracle,  you  will  hear  no  voice  fi'om  Nature — see  no  glimpse 
of  the  firmament  of  medical  truth — and  you  will  be  mortified 
often  that  others,  less  enlightened,  excel  and  distance  you. 

But  follow  him  in  his  devotion  to  the  natural  and  the 
true;  imitate  his  purity  and  his  zeal,  and  you  also  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  her  holy  places,  and  see  with  undimmed  vision,  hear 
with  keenest  sense,  all  her  choicest  secrets,  known  only  to 
those  who  love  her.  Self-conceit,  prejudice,  all  discordant 
sentiments  must  be  put  away  at  her  outermost  gates — the 
sounding  boots  of  ancient  authority,  and  the  sceptre  of  the 
respectabilities  must  be  laid  aside;  for  the  place  whereon  her 
temple  stands  is  holy  ground,  and  here,  at  least,  she  brooks 
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no  rival.     Science,  her  handmaid,  refuses  admission  to  all  but 
the  humble  and  the  docile. 

Past  ages,  therefore^  made  slow  progress  in  real  knowledge 
of  any  kind,  medical  and  surgical  in  pjirticular;  so  that  the 
improvements  of  3000  years  are  utterly  insignificant,  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  last  two  centuries,  since  the  refor- 
naation  first  attempted  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind. 
A^ttemptedy  I  say,  for  it  is  plain  this  is  not  yet  an  accomplished 
fact. 

It  will  be  interesting  briefly  to  trace  the  slow  and  pain- 
ful development  of  the  healing  art,  from  its  incipiency — its 
gestaiian  in  the  womb  of  knowledge, — to  its  present  state  of 
youthful  manhood,  bounding  on  to  a  full  maturity;  and 
especially  interpsting,  in  its  relation  to  yourselves,  at  this 
moment  commencing  your  course  in  surgery,  must  be  the 
development  of  that  department,  and  its  hopes  for  the 
future. 

Since  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from  Paradise, 
man  has,  without  doubt,  been  the  subject  of  varied  and  mul- 
tiplying ills.  The  voice  of  suflTering  has  ascended  to  heaven 
ofttimes,  craving  for  relief.  A  benignant  Deity,  ever  pitiful 
to  his  creatures,  and  without  whose  regard  no  sparrow  falleth 
to  the  ground,  then,  as  now,  bestowed  the  instinct  to  seek  a 
eure — from  the  air,  the  earth,  or  the  waters.  Isolated  expe- 
riences, treasured  up  and  added  to,  were  preserved  by  tradi- 
tion. Such  was  the  first  inevitable  step  by  which  the  healing 
art  commenced  its  growth. 

One  of  the  earliest  results  of  human  suffering,  and 
human  thought,  was  the  doctrine  of  signatures  ;  and  even  in 
the  middle  ages,  this  was  a  favorite  notion.  Thus,  a  yellow 
substance  was  said  to  be  a  good  medicine  against  jaundice ; 
a  red  one  against  an  inflammation,  etc.  The  human  instinct, 
as  yet  simple  and  uncorrupted,  early  sought  for  homoeopathic 
coincidences.  How  much  wiser  is  the  world  now?  This 
much  ridiculed  doctrine  is  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  laugh. 
It  at  least  demands  serious  disproof 

The  first  individual  of  whom  we  have  any  record  as  the 
probable  accumulator  of  medical  knowledge  is  Chiron^  the 
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traditional    Centaur,  resident  of  a   cave   in   Thessaly,   and 
patronized  by  Apollo,  God  of  medicine  as  well  as  of  music. 

A  son  having  been  born  to  Apollo  by  the  Nymph 
Coronis,  he  is  said  to  have  incurred  the  anger  of  the  gods — 
doubtless,  (if  not  a  myth,)  was  a  sick  child — possibly  with 
marasmus.  The  sickly  child,  ^Esculapius  by  name,  and 
destined  to  be  afterwards  worshipped  as  the  God  of  Medicine, 
par  excellence^  was  snatched  up,  we  are  told,  by  his  father, 
Apollo,  and  conveyed  to  the  abode  of  Chiron.  Here  he 
was  brought  up  in  company  with  nearly  all  the  heroes  of  the 
poet  of  Greece  and-  of  Troy.  Two  sons,  Machaon  and 
Podalirius,  and  two  daughters,  Ilygeia  and  Panacea,  being 
born  to  him,  devoted  themselves  to  a  like  employment 
with  himself, — the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  the 
preservation  of  health.  The  names  of  the  daughters  yet 
belong  to  current  medical  literature. 

Here  commences  the  continuous  chain  of  medical  history ; 
although  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures  and  elsewhere, 
of  physicians  in  primitive  Egypt,  and  the  Israelites  were  in 
constant  practice,  derived  from  Abraham,  of  a  surgical  opera- 
tion on  new-born  male  children — to  wit,  circumcision — and 
the  whole  Mosaic  law  is  largely  made  up  of  hygienic,  and 
even  obstetric  regulations. 

One  fact  concerning  Egyptian  practice,  illustrates  not 
feebly  the  animus  of  the  old-school  leaders  in  relation  to 
Homoeopathy,  and  suggests  the  fate  to  which  they  would 
consign  not  only  ourselves,  but  all  who  differ  from  their 
authority.  It  appears  that  the  physicians  were  sustained 
from  the  public  treasury,  and  that  they  were  under  rigid 
obligation  to  conform  their  practice  to  the  sacred  books  which 
contained  their  boasted  lore.  Should  any  one  dare  to  swerve 
from  this  inftdUble  auihorit}/^  his  life  must  be  the  forfeit  were 
he  to  lose  his  patient. 

But,  like  all  scientific  history,  the  line  of  medical 
development  is  identified  with  the  Greeks.  Doubtless  their 
scholars,  who  travelled  in  all  lands  in  search  of  knowledge, 
were  familiar  with  the  sacred  books,  not  only  of  Egypt,  but 
also  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.     How  much  they   owe  to  the 
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latter,  in  many  ways,  it  would  be  interesting  to  inquire. 
Traditionally,  they  lay  claim  to  the  earliest  knowledge  of  the 
healing  art.  In  the  days  of  King  Darius  of  Persia,  Democedes, 
a  Greek  captive,  is  related  by  Herodotus,  to  have  signalized 
this  claim,  by  curing  the  monarch  of  a  dislocated  ankle,  after 
his  Egyptian  physicians  had  utterly  failed.  ^Esculapius 
being  deified,  his  sons,  Machaon  and  Podalirius,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, joined  the  Greek  army  against  Troy — not  as  non-com- 
batants, but  as  warriors;  and  their  bravery,  as  well  as  the 
tragic  fate  of  the  former,  is  duly  chronicled  by  the  poet,  who 
likewise  recounts  their  services  as  surgeons  at  the  wounding 
of  Menelaus  and  others.  Podalirius,  being  afterwards  ship- 
wrecked, was  called  to  treat  the  daughter  of  the  Kingof  Caria, 
who  had  suftered  a  casualty,  and  curing  (?)  her,  his  fortune 
was  made. 

The  descendants  of  .I'Esculapius,  called  Asclepiades, 
founded  a  number  of  temples  to  his  honor,  which  were  sup- 
ported by  the  multitudes  who  visited  them  for  relief.  Those 
of  Cos  and  Cnidus,  in  Asia  Minor,  w^ere  at  length  especially 
celebrated,  and  developed  a  certain  antagonism,  which 
distinguished  them  ;  the  attendants  of  the  former  being  sheer 
dogmatists,  or  theorists,  whilst  the  latter  was  purely  empiri- 
cal in  practice — every  case  being  assimilated  to  some  former 
one,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner, — the  records  being 
kept  by  means  of  votive  tablets,  presented  to  the  shrine  by 
those  who  had  been  cured ;  a  system  not  yet  utterly  extinct, 
and  against  which  Hahnemann  is  particularly  severe. 

But  an  original  mind  shone  out  in  Cos.  He  set  the  great 
example  of  cutting  loose  from  mere  authority — learned  what 
he  might  from  Cnidus,  too,  and  earned  the  title  of  the  "Father 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery."  This  was  Hippocrates.  Among 
his  many  notable  acts,  he  made  free  use  of  cautery  and  moxa, 
treated  urinary  calculus  by  operation,  used  percussion  in  chest 
diseases,  treated  fractures,  reduced  dislocations,  used  a  sort  of 
obstetric  forceps,  and  the  trepan,  tapped  the  chest  for  the 
removal  of  abnormal  fluids,  etc.  He  also  wrote  copiously  on 
all  these  and  other  medical  subjects,  and  much  more  is  falsely 
attributed  to  him. 
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ng  mainly  the  surgical  line,  we  next  notice  that 
.,  of  Cos,  scarified  the   tonsils  for  inflammation, 

uvula  for  elong;ation,  operated  for  artificial  anus, 
gastrotomy  for  obstructed  bowels,  and  taught  the 
a  pulse  as  a  symptom. 

Hippocrates,  a  Beet  arose,  led  by  Themison,  and 
:he  Methodics.  These  were  the  ancient  Chrono- 
.  With  them,  all  diseases  consisted  of  constriction 
I,  and  were  to  be  relieved  by  contraries, 
ars  B.  C,  Ilerophilus  and  Erasistratus  studied 
y  dissections,  and  as  a  consequence,  won  special 
as  surgeons. 

md  Aristotle  having  impressed  their  philosophy 
Forld,  of  course  were  henceforth  felt  in  medical 
Aristotle,  as  the  tutor  of  Alexander,  doubtless 
)  him  his  fondness  for  learning  and  for    learned 

upon  the  rise  of  the  great  city  of  Alexandria,  be- 
ide  and  boast. 

bon  receives  the  credit  of  having  first  used  a 
for  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage — in  the  shape  of  a 
ly  hound  round  the  wounded  limb. 
imonius,  the  operation  of  lithotripsy,  one  of  the 
r  removing  stone  from  the  bladder,  is  due. 
the  time  of  our  Savior,  St.  Luke  is  spoken  of  by 
sstle  asj'the  beloved  physician,"  and  it  is  notable 
s  of  the  Greek  ia  particularly  skilful  and  scholarly. 
y  years  later,  Celsus  figures  prominently,  not  only 
ian  and  surgeon,  but  as  a  champion  ot  Paganism 
•istianity.    lie  practised  lithotomy,  and  the  ligation 

for  aneurism,    etc.,  operated  for  hernia,  treated 

depression  of  the  lens,  and  hare-  lip  by  its  peculiar 
Lithotomy  had  been  done  before,  but  by  specialists, 
!)  surgeons  being  opposed  to  it.  It  is  indeed, 
ent  times  that  it  has  become  a  valuable  resource 
B  of  urinary  calculus. 

meantime,  the  materia  medica  received  the  labors 
dee,  of  Alexandria,  who  reigned  for  ages  an  ahso- 
ity. 
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The  celebrated  Galen,  for  many  hundreds  of  years 
was  the  undisputed  dictator  of  practice,  as  was  Dioscorides  of 
materia  medica,  to  the  world — which,  of  course  made  little 
if  any  progress,  until  in  the  days  of  Columbus,  the  much 
ahused  Paracelsus  burnt  his  books  in  public,  and  by  his 
example,  in  part  liberated  the  medical  mind  from  the  abject 
servility  of  its  bondage.  This  great  dogmatist  and  systemat- 
ist,  Claudius  Galen,  was  born  A.  D.  131,  at  Pergamus. — 
Settling  in  Rome,  he  obtained  great  reputation  for  his  skill 
in  prognosis — having  tact  often  to  discover  beforehand  a 
favorable  or  evil  issue  in  diseases ;  something  like  that  of 
the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Hartshorne,  of  this  city,  without  whose 
word,  it  is  said,  people  in  his  day  thought  they  ought  not 
to  die. 

Galen  wrote  200  treatises,  and  "sytematized"  medical 
practice.  He  taught  the  principle  "contraria  contrariis 
curantur,"  but  cured  a  case  of  poisoning  from  Theriac — (a 
farrago  of  sixty  ingredients !)  by  a  small  dose  of  the  same. — 
He  also  discussed  for  the  first  time,  backward  luxation  of  the 
thigh-bone.  In  one  point,  he  resembled  some  of  our  homoBO- 
pathic  theorists — ^viz:  in  ascribing  to  the  spirit,  Cpneuma'')^ 
the  origin  of  disease.  His  spiritual  pathology,  however,  led 
him  away,  far  away  from  both  the  "single  remedy,"  and  the 
"minimum  dose;"  so  that  we  may  easily  see  the  fallacy  of 
the  argument  that  spiritual  pathology  leads  to  refined  practice, 
and  materialized  views  to  crudity,  as  some  pseudo-prophets 
of  Homoeopathy  would  have  us  believe. 

Five  hundred  years  after  the  Christian  Era,  Alexander, 
of  Tralles,  was  distinguished  for  the  treatment  of  fractures, 
and  afibctions  of  the  eye.  His  use  of  ckarrns,  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  his  age,  is  illustrated  by  one  given  for 
quotidian  ague.  This  was  an  olive  leaf  inscribed  thus, 
"KA.  PC  J.  A." — to  be  worn  by  the  patient. 

I  am  reminded  by  this  of  a  woman  whom  I  once  met, 
and  who  got  well  of  ague,  after  a  similar  expedient.  With 
some  persuasion,  she  informed  me  that  she  counted  the 
number  of  chills  she  had  had,  and  going  into  her  garden, 
dug  a  little  hole,  held  her  hands  over  it,  pronounced  the 
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word  "chills,"  once  for  every  time  she  had  suff'ered  a  parox- 
ysm, and  finally  refilled  the  hole  with  earth,  as  if  burying  her 
ague  in  it. 

Surgical  mechanics  made  in  these  early  days  slow 
progress;  but  its  advances  were  much  more  rapid,  than 
were  those  of  Therapeutics.  Indeed,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt,  that  the  Meihodics  were  the  most  successful  of  ancient 
physicians,  and  far  superior  to  the  Galenists;  and  that  Galen 
is  entitled  to  reprobation  only,  for  his  influence  in  subverting 
the  school  of  Themison.  Crude  as  was  his  doctrine,  it  yet 
contained  the  germ  of  an  indispensable  truth,  viz  :  that  special 
diseases  exist  only  by  permission  of  the  status  of  the  general 
system  in  its  totality — which,  corrected,  the  disease  must 
vanish — the  same  idea  which  pervades  the  practice  of  pure 
Homoeopathy.  And  again,  the  classification  of  those  morbid 
states  by  Themison,  corresponds  quite  nearly  with  those 
which  we  all  recognize  as  distinguishing  otherwise  similar 
cases,  in  which  we  use  such  drugs  as  Nux  Vomica  and  Pul- 
satilla, to  wit,  ''Constriction"  and  "Relaxation"  of  the  mus- 
cular fibre,  etc.  Brown,  Kasori,  Dickson,  and  others,  evident- 
ly are  the  modern  imitators  of  Themison. 

After  Alexander  of  Tralles,  we  find  Paul  of  -^gina 
employing  his  finger,  passed  into  the  rectum,  as  a  sound  for 
the  detection  of  stone  in  the  bladder — removing  cancerous 
disease  of  the  breast  by  crucial  incision,  and  performing 
embryotomy,  as  well  as  treating  fracture  of  the  patella. 

At  the  close  of  the  8th  century,  the  middle  ages  are 
fairly  brought  to  view.  Then,  a  hospital  existed  at  Bagdad, 
which  boasted  6000  persons  who  sought  instruction,  in- 
cluding many  Christians.     Its  governor  was  Caliph  Haroun. 

Medicine  and  surgery  now  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Musselmen — of  whom  several  achieved  lasting  fame.  Rhazca, 
who  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  when  past  forty  years 
of  age,  described  and  treated  spina  bifida  and  spina  ventosa, 
and  recommended  the  cautery  in  poisoned  wounds. 

Avicenna,  A.  D.  1000,  employed  the  flexible  catheter, 
and  the  metacarpal  saw ;  and  distinguished  between  true  and 
false  cataract,     A  century  later,  Albucasis  pointed  out  the 
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effect  of  blood-clotting  iu  arrest  of  hemorrhage,  wrote  of 
venereal  diseases,  etc.,  treated  fistula  lachrymalis,  introduced 
the  cataract-needle,  the  suture  in  wounds  of  the  intestines, 
the  excision  of  tonsils,  the  removal  of  polypi,  female  lithotomy, 
the  lateral  operation  on  the  male,  and  the  operation  for  chronic 
hydrocephalus ;  and  practiced  obstetrics  after  a  fashion.  N"ot 
being  permitted  by  custom  to  touch  a  woman  himself,  he 
employed  the  hand  of  a  midwife  to  do  his  bidding. 

The  Arab  school  made  no  progress  in  anatomy  and 
physiology, — rather  retrograding.  Medicine  and  surgery 
foundtheir  way  gradually  into  the  monasteries  of  Christendom, 
and  each  cathedral  had  its  hospital  and  botanical  garden. 
Both  Mohammedan  and  Christian  hospitals  were  sustained  by 
the  offerings  of  the  wealthy,  who  sought  thus  to  expiate  their 
crimes.  Before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  profession 
of  medicine  and  the  church  had  become  one,  so  far  as 
Christendom  was  concerned.  But  now  they  were  divorced 
by  the  council  of  Montpellier.  The  ascendancy  of  ecclesias- 
tical influence  was,  however,  in  nowise  relaxed — and  medical 
practitioners  were  little  else  than  another  order  of  priests. 
The  popes  founded  universities  upon  the  pre-existing  episcopal 
schools,  and  the  majority  of  the  present  European  Universities 
had  such  an  origin. 

An  interesting  feature  of  progress  in  this  age  was  the 
introduction  by  Theodoric,  of  anxsihesia  by  narcotic  juices, 
inhaled  from  a  sponge,  and  the  use  of  vinegar  as  an  (homoeo- 
pathic) antidote. 

The  College  of  Surgeons,  of  Paris,  was  founded  in  1270, 
under  the  guidance  of  Piiard.  Near  this  time  lived  two  noted 
surgeons,  John  of  Gaddesden,  and  Gilbertus  Anglicanus. 
And  now  the  Csesarean  section  for  removing  the  foetus  in 
difficult  cases,  came  prominently  into  notice. 

Ecclesiastics,  even  of  the  medical  sect,  although  the  only 
learned  men,  to  a  great  extent  eschewed  surgery.  Thus  it 
degenerated,  and  largely  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbers. 
So  late  a  directory  of  this  city  as  that  for  1830,  records  the 
name  and  address  of  more  than  one  of  these  so-called  "barber 
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surgeons,"  and  to  this  day,  many  barbers  are  also  cuppers, 
bleeders,  and  leechers. 

In  1350,  Guv  de  Chauliac  was  the  author  of  a  work 
which  became  the  surgical  code  of  Europe. 

Ambrose  Pare,  in  the  15th  century,  was  a  most  noted 
military  surgeon.  He  wrote  on  gunshot-wounds,  and  the 
twisted  suture  for  hare-lip,  and  introduced  the  ligature  for 
wounded  arteries.  Such  was  his  reputation,  that  it  is  said  his 
appearance  among  the  soldiers  was  worth  as  much  as  that  of 
a  favorite  general ;  "for,"  said  they,  "now  we  shall  not  die 
— Pare  is  here!" 

Taliacotius  also  was  distinguished  for  plastic  surgery, — 
especially  rhinoplasty — the  formation  of  a  nose  from  the  skin 
of  the  arm,  being  known  as  the  Taliacotian  operation,  because 
resorted  to  by  him  to  obviate  the  loss  of  that  organ. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,,  flourished  the 
celebrated  Paracelsus.  His  family  name  was  Hohenheim, 
and  by  this  he  is  sometimes  spoken  of.  Professor  Hering  | 
differs  essentially  from  most  other  authors  (admirers  of  Gralen), 
concerning  this  undoubtedly  great  man.  No  name  is  too 
harsh  to  be  applied  to  him  in  "respectable"  medical  circles ; 
but  Dr.  Hering,  who  has  collected  immense  materials  for  a 
biography  on  which  he  has  been  employed,  believes  that  he  can 
prove  that  he  was  a  genuine  improver^  as  well  as  reformer 
of  medicine,  with  no  vices  that  were  not  in  his  day  universal. 
He  was  an  alchemist,  and  seemed  to  possess, some  inklinjg^  of 
Homoeopathy.     He  was  both  a  surgeon  and  a  surgical  author. 

About  this  time  also  appears  Fabricius — ^later,  Harvey, 
his   pupil,  who  demonstrated  the  circulation  of  the  blood,    j! 
Fabricius  was  a  noted   surgeon,  and  made  important  im- 
provements in  surgical  instruments. 

In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  we  find  the  great 
eclectic,  Sydenham,  with  learning  and  patience,  collecting  the 
scattered  literature,  remodelling  and  systematizing,  and  gain- 
ing for  himself  endurinor  fame.  Improvement  now  becomes 
rapid,  at  least  in  comparison  with  that  before  Paracelsus.  In 
1730,  Desault  published  a  work  on  Surgical  Anatomy.  In 
1752,  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  of  this  city,  was  instituted. 
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Its  earliest  surgeons  were  Physick,  Parrish,  Ilartshorne  and 
Barton.  In  1765,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was 
founded. 

In  Great  Britain  and  France,  as  well  as  Germany,  etc., 
great  names  have  arisen  in  surgery;  as  the  Coopers,  the  Hun- 
ters, Listou,  Fergusson,  Simpson,  Larrey,  Dupuytren,  Vel- 
peau,  etc.  On  this  side  the  ocean,  Physick,  Barton,  Warren, 
Post,  Mott,  Gibson,  McClellan,  Mutter,  etc.,  and  in  our  own 
school,  Gardiner,  Beebe,  Franklin,  Helmuth,  and  many 
others,  have  adorned  the  surgical  profession.  As  for  John 
Hunter,  who  does  not  know  the  story  of  his  surgical  life  ? 
Yet  his  advice  to  Jenner,  on  love-sickness,  is  a  specimen  of 
practical  sense,  less  known.  He  diverted  him  by  inducing 
him  to  dissect  hedge-hogs ! 

In  our  own  day,  various  systems  of  therapeutics  have 
been  promulgated.  The  principal  of  these  is,  I  need  not  in- 
form you.  Homoeopathy ,  which,  year  by  year,  decade  by 
decade,  has  been  gathering  force  in  Christendom,  in  arith- 
metical ratio,  altogether  in  excess  of  increase  of  population, 
until  now  our  physicians  have  come  to  be  counted  by 
thousands,  and  our  supporters  by  millions;  and  only  needing 
to  be  a  little  more  elaborated  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
liberal-minded,  in  order  to  become  an  accepted  medical 
doctrine  everywhere.  Hereafter  it  must  rapidly  become 
dominant 

The  doctrine  of  the  Chrono-Thermalists,  as  stated  by 
their  leader,  Dickson  of  London,  declares  that  all  disease  is 
Intermittent  Fever,  and  is  to  be  treated  in  like  manner, 
(as  in  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Methodics)  with  relaxents 
in  "paroxysmal"  conditions, ("constriction,")  and  with  tonics 
in  "apyrexial"  conditions — (''relaxation.")  To  watch  jyerio- 
dicity^  they  hold  to  be  therefore  the  prime  duty  of  the 
practitioner — giving  the  remedies  as  stated.  Homoeopathy 
has  also  its  attention  most  carefully  directed  to  not  onlt/ 
periodicity,  but  also  many  other  equally  important  minutiae, 
having  to  do  with  the  states  of  the  general  system  which 
D^ay  co-exist  with,  and  assist  in  maintaining  local  disease. 
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The  studies  on  which  tou  now  enter,  are  the  commence- 
ment of  that  career — the  inception  of  the  struggle  in  wliicli 
you  engage — the  foundation  of  the  triumph  of  which  you  are 
to  be  a  part.  I  honestly  believe  that  your  opportunities  in 
this  college,  for  laying  that  foundation,  are  entirely  adequate 
to  your  need;  and  thus  believing,  I  confidently  sny  to  you 
that,  with  the  favor  of  Divine  Providence,  the  future  is 
absolutely  at  your  own  disposal. 

The  arbiters  of  your  own  destiny  !  Solemn  reflection  ! 
You  may  not,  then,  idly  float  on  the  current  of  life,  waiting 
for  fate,  the  playthings  of  circumstance  !  Hi-  is  the-  kern,  who 
makes  his  men  circums(aiice--i .' 

My  faith  in  you  is  assured — yon  will  do  your  duty.  No 
endeavor  which  may  aid  you,  shall  be  wanting  on  onr  part. 
For  myself,  I  may  aay,  my  ambition  is  that  when  our  Aluoini 
shall  leave  these  halls  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  prnetice, 
they  may  have  in  possession  such  a  knowledge  of  my  own  cho- 
sen branch,  that  the  most  daring  caviller  they  may  meet  shall 
admit  that,  they  being  its  representatives.  Homoeopathy  pro- 
duces good  and  thorough-going,  scientific  surgeons.  Thia 
ambition,  it  is  not  I  trust,  presumptuous  to  say,  I  expect  to 
realize;  and  if  your  present  zeal  be  any  augury  of  the  result, 
the  realization  will  he  part  of  your  own  future  record. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


Oentlemen  op  the  Medical  Class  : 

To  YOU,  first,  I  would  address  the  word  of  special 
welcome,  on  the  resumption  of  your  labors  in  these 
halls.  We  to-day  sincerely  and  cordially  give  you  the 
hand  of  workfellowship,  and  invite  you  to  share  with 
your  teachers  the  toils,  and  prepare  for  the  triumphs  of 
the  college  season. 

Since  we  last  met,  we  have  refreshed  ourselves  from 
former  toils  by  recreation  :  returning,  I  trust,  with  re- 
newed vigor  for  the  work  devolving  on  each  of  us. 

During  the  interval,  this  property  has  been  pur- 
"Chased,  extensive  changes  have  been  effected,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  premises  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  has  progressed  to  a  very  ad- 
Tanced  point,  as  you  have  seen.  This  will  be  pushed 
at  once  to  completion,  and  the  regular  routine  of  the 
hospital  maintained  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  from 
that  moment. 

So  far  has  the  work  now  advanced,  that  a  new  duty  is 
presented — ^viz :  the  speedy  procurement   of  a  perma- 
nent endowment  fund,  of  at  least  $50,000  additional  to 
the  sum  already  raised,  and  so  well  applied. 
Each   of  you,  gentlemen — each  of  the  friends  here 


;ay  well  feel  a  personal  interest  in  the  ao 
it  of  this  end — you  for  the  sake  of  clinical 
and  the  advancement  of  professional  wel- 
lity  for  the  sake  of  improvement  thus 
;he  physicians  and  surgeons  on  whom  they 
ely  for  aid — and  all  for  the  sake  of  Homce- 
[  [above  all,  of  that  afflicted  element  of  hu- 
so much  need  this  succor, 
itorious  that  funds  of  our  adherents  have 
eenj  applied  to  support  allccopathic  hospi- 

may  reasonably  expect  from  this  source  a 
jy  natural  diversion ;  but  in  addition,  let  us 
oment  redouble  our  efforts  to  put  the  hos- 
uent  on  a  firm  and  permanent  basis.    Thus, 

its  active  life  without  cause  of  friction  or 
o  on  to  the  world's  end  in  its  blessed  mis- 
m  amelioration. 


PHILOSOPHY  IN  MEDICINE. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

In  accordance  with  honored  custom,  you  have  con- 
vened to  assist  us  once  more  to  initiate  these  labors — 
once  more  to  unmoor  the  homoeopathic  ship  for  her 
winter's  voyage.  Twenty  such  and  upwards  (more 
than  once  with  a  consort),  have  already  been  happily 
made — made  for  the  betterment  of  mankind  and  the 
advantage  of  her  country. 

Assembled  once  more  at  the  same  old  pier  whence, 
in  1848,  as  well  as  every  subsequent  year  until  now, 
she  sailed  with  her  precious  cargo  and  crew,  cheered 
on,  as  now,  with  gratulations  of  kind  friends — we  stand 
ready  to  cast  loose  her  cables,  and  spread  her  sails,  with 
earnest  purposes  and  high  hopes,  to  favoring  gales. 

Many  have  been  the  storms  of  those  years — not  few 
the  dead  calms  she  has  encountered ;  all  working  to- 
gether for  her  good — ^until  now,  her  timbers  and  rig- 
ging tested  to  the  utmost,  and  found  equal  to  the  need, 
staunch  and  trim  she  awaits  the  signal  of  sailing. 

Right  gallant  is  this  day's  greeting — right  worthy  the 
occasion.  For  herein  not  only  is  the  old  craft  herself 
concerned,  but  that  also  which  she  carries,  to  bless  the 
world  withal ;  her  freight,  her  passengers,  her  crew  and 
officers— -each  holds  by  the  mystic  tie,  to  hearts  of 
lookers  on.  - 

Her  personnel  may  speak  for  themselves ;  be  it  ours 
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to  examine  her  manifest,  inspect  her  samples,  and  taste 
of  her  provisions. 

Valuable  beyond  estimate,  as  well  as  unique,  is  her  car- 
go ;  though  intangible  indeed,  to  mere  brute  sense,  beyond 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  museum  and  lecture-room. 
We  will  name  it  "scientific  thought."  Many  contribu- 
tors, of  all  ages,  have  augmented  and  enriched  the 
storehouses  of  her  equipment,  often  at  heavy  cost  of 
midnight  oil,  of  money,  of  health,  even  of  life  itself. 

Not  a  few  of  these  workers  did  nobly ;  commanding 
our  admiration  and  inspiring  our  emulation.  But 
others  have  paid  all  this  price,  and  yet  failed— died 
broken-hearted  with  full  knowledge  of  their  failure,  it 
may  be ;  or  vainly  elated  with  factitious  success. 
Others,  our  cotemporaries,  are  to-day  in  active  competi- 
tion for  our  confidence. 

During  the  voyage  now  commencing,  we  shall  touch 
at  their  several  ports,  survey  the  rocks  and  sands,  and 
note  the  currents  and  winds  whereby  some  came  to 
shipwreck,  and  where  the  unwary  may  yet  be  cast 
away ;  as  well  as  those  other  tides  and  breezes  which 
set  on  each  honest  and  prudent  barque  toward  the  haven 
of  true  knowledge.  It  will  be  our  business  to  increase 
our  stock  of  this  most  valuable  merchandize — as,  says 
the  wise  man,  "  receive  knowledge  rather  than  choice 
gold;  for  wisdom  is  better  than  rubies,  and  all  the 
things  that  may  be  desired  are  not  to  be  compared  to 
it."  We  shall  have  to  impart,  receive,  exchange!.  We 
shall  have  to  inspect,  select,  or  reject,  the  sup^es  o£> 
fered  us  on  every  hand ;  that  when  full  and  homeward 
bound,  we  may  be  richly  and  profitably  laden  with  the 
return  cargo  of  ''  sdentifije  attainment." 


To  this  end,  what  care — what  labor,  must  we  give  to 

the  outward  bound  lading — what  keen  vision,  always 

to  recognize  and  separate  the  solid  truth  from  ever  fair 

and  specious  error !     Yet  how  many,  regardless  of  this, 

^^^bilye,  reject — accept,  oppose — appropriate,  or  decline 

*^*Xe  inaterial  offered  them,  without  any  criteria  of  judg- 

^^lit  other  than  those  of  egotism,  subserviency,  or  stu- 

P^^ty !     How,  qtherwise,  could  Truth  fail  of  universal 

recognition  ?     The  cultured,  as  well  as  the  ignorant,  the 

^^X>ext  with  the  novice— aU  alike  suffer  the  liability  to 

"^^s^  (often  unsuspected)  influences,  subverting  judg- 

^^^■^t;,  impairing  intellectual  conclusions,  and  so  dividing 

™^*^cx^ui  opinion. 

^*  "What  is  truth  1 "     This  utterance  of  Pontius  Pilate 

^as    xiot  new  in  his  day ;  neither  is  it  out  of  date  in  the 

^^'^^'teenth  century.     On  every  hand  it  resounds — from 

^^^^■^^  student's  closet,  from  every  watcher's  tower,  from 

^^^^■^;y  human  heart,  comes  the  echoing  query—"  what  is 

^^^"th  ?"     And  many  are  the  answers,  wise  and  unwise, 

^^        mostly   discordant.      One   we   may   safely  accept 

^^Vandamental — to  wit :  "All  ultimate  truth  must  con- 

J*-     ^th  ethical  purity."     Established  by  Dallas  as  a 

^^^-^^^ciple  of  art-criticism,  but  native  to  far  profounder 

X^  ^s  than  this — underlying,  as  it  does,  every  thought 

rp        ^ruth,  it  ranks  first  among  the  canons  of  Philosophy. 

^^^^nyson  felt  it  when  he  wrote : 

"  Hold  thou  the  good  I  define  it  well — 
For  fear  dmne  philosophy 
Should  push  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 
Procuress  to  the  Lords  of  Hell." 

^et,  a  truly  divine  philosophy  must  take  rise  in  ethi- 
purity,  flowing  on  to  moral  goodness. 


But  what  is  moral  goodness  ?  "  Patriotism/'  replies 
the  Greek ;  "  courage,"  says  the  Roman ;  the  Stoic,  the 
Epicurean,  have  their  answers — and  so  have  all  the 
philosophers.  But  what  says  the  Christian "?  (I  mean 
not  the  sectarian.)  He  replies, ''  Love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  Law."  And  this  brief  maxim  we  may  safely 
assume  as  the  sole  perfect  standard.  Here  is  the  touch- 
stone of  all  systems,  here  the  altar  on  which  every  priest 
must  swear.  Kant !  Comte  !  and  all  ye  lesser  ones,  come 
hither — hereon  lay  your  reverent  hands — and  swear  ! 

Time  was,  in  the  dusky  twilight  of  history,  ere 
Man,  lapsed  from  pristine  wisdom  and  excellence,  began 
the  reverse  movement  which  we  call  civilization,  that 
nought  remained  to  feed  his  worshipful  nature,  once 
satisfied  with  divine  love,  save  at  best,  the  barren  con- 
ceptions of  "  pure  theism  ;  "  and  to  which  some,  after  at 
least  four  thousand  years  of  progress,  would  remit  the 
man  of  the  19th  century,  as  to  absolute  truth. 

In  such  a  time,  the  standard  could  only  be,  the  am- 
bition of  the  strong ;  the  only  arbiter,  the  sword. 
Men,  meeting  dissent,  counted  it  perverse,  and  sought 
mutual  extermination.  Even  yet,  the  relics  of  this 
lapse  linger  among  civilized  peoples,  and  bear  a  peren- 
nial harvest  of  contention,  mutual  hatred,  and  war. 

But  Christianity  has  a  hearing — and  civilization  will 
easily  adopt  its  simple  standard  of  ethics — "  Love  ! " 
Here  then,  is  the  final  test  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  art  ; 
the  secret  of  the  art  of  criticism ;  the  stimulant,  the 
nutriment,  the  very  core  of  human  thought  in  healthy 
play — the  beginning  of  wisdom  and  the  end  of  law — the 
motive  of  a  true  life,  the  objective  point  of  true  and  im- 
mortal thought — in  that  one  pregnant  word  we  say  it  all. 


But  are  there  no  land-marks,  consistent  with  this 
standard,  whereby  we  may  define  the  channels  of  in- 
quiry, and  rectify  the  boundaries  of  thought  1  I  an- 
swer, yes.  And  the  first  of  these  land-marks  is  named 
— "  Humility."  Yet  Diderot  said,  its  name  is  Doubt ; 
and  Prof.  Huxley  tells  us  of  Descartes,  that  he  has 
"  consecrated  Doubt."  And  can  it  be  that  the  first 
steps  of  mental  progress  must  needs  be  taken  into  dark- 
ness? If  so,  indeed,  "t'were  folly  to  be  wise."  Can 
we,  then — dare  we  approve  Doubt,  twin  sister  to  Fear — 
Doubt,  which  never  won  a  battle,  but  has  lost  many, 
material  as  well  as  figurative  !  which  is  to  thought,  as  is 
panic  to  trade  ?  No,  no !  Doubt  never  taught  anybody 
anything — never  will ;  but,  though  a  thousand  times  con- 
secrated, and  canonized  to  boot,  is  nought  but  mental 
paralysis,  pure  and  simple.  True  it  is,  unfortunately, 
that  having  been  often  fooled,  we  must  doubt  much,  just 
as  we  must  be  sick  much.  Only,  we  hope  better  things 
from  purer  standards,  and  call  this  our  misfortune,  not 
our  boast. 

Moreover,  the  Doubt  to  which  we  are  thus  invited, 

is  Janus-faced  ;  for  upon  it,  some  found  a  very  positive 
system  of  philosophy,  indeed — a  system  of  "  positive 
negations" — a  system,  that  is,  of  doubt  which  is  nowise 
dubious,  but  positive,  audacious,  insolent,  egotistic,  reck- 
less ; — often  consisting  (to  quote  the  editor  of  The  Libe- 
ral Christian)  of  mere  "flippant  skepticism  and  pert 
denial ;"  never  doubting  that  most  doubtful  of  all 
things,  its  own  infallibility ;  but  doubting,  nay  denying 
all  things  else.  Not  that  the  leaders  of  skeptical 
thought  are  not  men  of  calibre — ^but  the  fruit  they  bear 
in  the  world  is  of  this  complexion. 
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It  is,  indeed,  a  great  misfortune  in  the  career  of  an 
ardent,  well-meaning  youth,  to  give  himself  up  to  dalli- 
ance with  Doubt ;  for  it  grows,  like  other  habits,  by 
what  it  feeds  on  ;  becoming,  like  the  use  of  whiskey  or 
tobacco,  or  any  other  vice,  a  necessity  of  life  in  maturer 
years  ;  corrupting  with  egotism,  or  emasculating,  every 
intellectual  and  moral  function  ;  and  of  course,  utterly 
subverting  faith  in  things  the  most  sacred,  the  most  ex- 
alted. 

In  truth,  the  path  of  knowledge  has  no  single  way- 
mark,  known  by  the  name  of  Doubt.  Regarding 
curiosity  as  the  motive,  the  steps  themselves  are  rather 
these,  viz. :  1st,  Humility ;  2d,  Honesty ;  3d,  Indus- 
try ;  4th,  Observation  ;  5th,  Assent,  or  incipient  faith ; 
6th,  Accumulation;  7th,  Comparison ;  8th,  Judgment; 
9th,  Conviction,  or  perfected  faith.  Then  follow  induc- 
tion, deduction,  abstraction,  etc.,  etc. ;  but  never  a  sign 
of  Doubt. 

Vulgar  skepticism,  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  cultured 
stock,  well  illustrates  the  natural  tendencies  of  so  nega- 
tive a  theory.  Its  creed  (for  it  has  a  creed,)  may  be 
summed  up  thus :  "  That  which  I  cannot  *  construct,'  I 
cannot  conceive ;  that  which  I  cannot  conceive  I  cannot 
believe ;  that  which  I  cannot  believe,  cannot  be ;  that 
which  cannot  be,  is  not ;  thus,  that  which  I  cannot  con- 
struct, is  not."  Now  for  the  "reductio  ad  absurdum." 
life,  you  cannot  construct — therefore,  life  is  not.  Only 
the  living  can  reason,  therefore  Reason  is  not.  Thus 
your  philosophy  is  outside  of  Reason,  you  are  not  living 
and  your  reasoning  is  absurd. 

But  such  philosophy  stops  not  with  absurd  negation. 
Most  fittingly,  it  builds  on  this  ethereal  foimdation,  the 


monument  of  its  vanity— a  ghostly  structure,  with  walls 
of  speculation,  and  towers  of  imagination ;  a  real  en- 
chanted castle,  luring  to  shipwreck  the  unwary  soul,  yet 

**  Ba8«le88  as  the  airy  fabric  of  a  vision." 

Trusting,  then,  to  our  guide-book — "The  Steps  to 
Knowledge,"  let  us  consider  the  architecture  of  the  true 
temple,  note  its  foundations  and  view  its  superstructure. 
In  plain  words,  let  us  inquire :  what  are  the  means  and 
sources  of  knowledge  1     Beyond  all  rational  question, 

1.     SENTIENT  KNOWLEDGE   IS   THE   CORNER-STONE  OF    PHIL- 
OSOPHY  AND   SCIENCE; 

that  is  to  say,  that  seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  tasting,  and 
smelling,  are  physical  senses,  which  tell  us  truly  of  what 
they  experience  in  contact  with  the  world,  with  men, 
and  with  things.  Also,  whatsoever  can  be  reduced,  like 
a  mathematical  problem,  to  sensible  demonstration,  is 
likewise  to  be  absolutely  recognized,  under  the  single 
limitation  of  accuracy,  as  knowledge. 

Ordinary  men  will  readily  assent  to  this ;  but  some  few 
extraordinary  men,  as  Hume  and  Stuart  Mill,  have  dared 
even  this  bulwark.  The  former  asserted  that  ideas  and 
impressions  only,  are  real — ^as  to  matter  and  mind,  they 
are  nought.  Humor  is  probably  more  cogent  than  argu- 
ment here.     He  has  been  answered,  thus : 

"DaTid  Hume  ate  a  mightj  big  dinner — 

Grew  eyerj  daj  fatter  and  fatter, 
And  yet  the  huge  hulk  of  a  sinner 

Denied  there  was  spirit  or  matter.*' 

Few,  indeed,  are  seriously  affected  by  their  nihilism; 
and  even  with  the  subtlety  of  Stuart  Mill,  their  doctrine 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  at  all  a  power  in  philosophy, 
save  with  the  few,  in  sustaining  all  sorts  of  ruinous  and 
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suicidal  negations.  In  view  of  speculations  so  repugnant 
to  the  universal  consciousness  of  mankind,  not  excepting 
that  of  Messrs.  Hume  and  Mill  themselves,  by  their  own 
showing,  one  cannot  wonder  at  the  conclusion  of  ordi- 
nary men,  that  philosophy  is  a  delusion  in  its  very  fun- 
damentals ;  nor  can  we  but  join  in  the  old  Scotchman's 
laughter,  when  he  declares  that  "  metaphysics  is  one  man 
trying  to  tell  something  that  he  knows  nothing  about, 
to  another  man,  who  cannot  make  out  what  on  earth  he 
is  talking  about." 

Nevertheless,  philosophy  does  exist,  and  wields  a  most 
potent  influence  on  the  life,  social,  political,  and  profes- 
sional,  of  every  human  being.  Therefore,  it  is  both  un- 
becoming and  unsafe  to  ignore  or  neglect  its  proper 
cultivation.  The  physician,  with  all  other  naturalists, 
may  the  more  usefully  study  it,  in  that  natural  science 
and  philosophy  complement  and  healthfully  balance  each 
other — as  Professor  Huxley  has  so  well  shown  of  late  ; 
the  materialism  of  the  one,  and  the  idealism  of  the 
other,  working  a  normal  mutual  restraint  and  criticism. 

The  attempt  made  by  even  first-class  skeptical  phil- 
osophers to  pluck  this  corner-stone  from  the  basis  of 
thought,  is  pregnant  with  danger  to  every  human  interest 
— for  it  sinks  every  practical  thing  in  the  fathomless 
ocean  of  ideality.  One  cannot  help  being  grateful, 
therefore,  that  the  skeptical  house  is,  in  our  day,  divided 
against  itself — both  spurning  that  which  they  call  old 
and  effete,  but  hopelessly  arrayed  against  each  other. 
These  two  sects  of  skeptics  are  the  ultra-idealists  of  me- 
taphysical philosophy,  just  spoken  of,  on  the  one  hand ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  ultra-materialists  of  physi- 
cal science.     The  first  may  be  jocularly  said  to  doubt 


every  thing  they  see ;  the  second,  to  doubt  every  thing 
they  do  not  see.  A  few,  indeed,  thinking  to  reach  a 
plus  by  a  double  minus^  attempt  the  heroic  by  doubting 
every  thing. 

But  man  is  plainly  made  for  practical  ends,  with  prac- 
tical capacities,  both  ideal  and  material.     Upon  that 
point,  which  is  self-evident,  it  is  our  privilege,  nay,  our 
duty,  to  insist — ^most  dogmatically;   for  its  negation  is 
logical  suicide.     Hence,  practical  thinking  is  his  prime 
intellectual  duty.     Therefore,  all  other  thinking  must 
^Ice  an  inferior  place — practical  methods  of  thought  be- 
^^"naixig  invested  with  new  and  superior  dignity.     This 
V^aoeg  universal  manhood  on  a  common  level ;    whilst 
the  law  of  the  moral  sphere — the  law  of  love,  at  once 
confiirms  man's  equal  rights,  and  checking  his  selfish 
thought  and  action,  declares  his  reciprocal  duty  in  both 
the  intellectual  and  the  moral  work  of  the  world. 

One  is  led  to  wonder  what  sufficient  motive  can  impel 

a  brilliant  intellect  to  seek  the  channels  of  negative 

thought — "consecrating  doubt,"  and  glorifying  skepti- 

cisna  as  the  great  intellectual  purifier. 

.    ^^  looking  into  the  personal  history  of  such,  one  is 

^pressed  that  they  have  been  to  some  extent  the  vic- 

f^^  of  old  world  oppression — apolitical,  ecclesiastical,  or 

^^ir W^ise ;  and  that  their  speculations  are  in  some  sort, 

^  M^^apons  whereby  they  would  avenge  themselves  of 

^^   "tyrants.     An  American  may  well  hope  much  from 

^^s,lthy  democratic  institutions,  in  prevention  of  such 

,V    ^^sions,  and  the  consequent  restitution  of  practical 

y>.    ^^  and  practical  methods  of  thought  to  their  right- 

^^^^mination  in  sound   philosophy;    trusting  to  the 

^^Xial  faith — faith  in  the  Golden  Rule  and  in  its  cor- 
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relatives,  for  the  safety  of  individual  rights ;  appeaUng, 
for  these,  not  to  an  ideal  mentality,  but  to  the  practical 
conscience. 

Say  what  you  will  of  the  past,  then,  we  see  American 
skepticism  now,  in  a  peculiar  and  unenviable  position — 
without  political  or  other  repressive  injustice  to  instigate 
it,  unless  one  can  so  speak  of  exceptional  and  isolated 
cases,  resulting  from  the  perpetuation,  in  part,  of  old 
world  abuses  in  the  new,  from  mere  force  of  habit.  No 
one  need,  none  should  be  misled  into  "  the  doubting  phil- 
osophy," on  such  a  pretext — so  transient,  so  personal. 
Yet,  only  such  a  petty  selfishness,  or  more  weakly,  wor- 
ship of  the  heroes  of  old-world  speculation  can,  it  would 
seem,  cause  any  son  of  our  soil  to  so  discredit  the 
American  type  of  thought. 

Nay,  friends,  would  you  seek  a  philosophy  worthy  of 
your  high  privilege  ?  Look  not  for  its  bases  to  the  great 
cities  or  institutions  of  the  old  monarchies,  but  remem- 
ber that  thought  follows  in  vigor  the  march  of  empire — 
westward!  We  have  no  time  for  negation,  and  little 
for  speculation.  We  want  a  philosophy,  not  to  des- 
troy, but  to  fulfil — as  actual  as  the  ceaseless  flow  of 
yonder  Father  of  Waters — Abroad  as  its  ramifications — 
deep  as  its  bed-rock — ^fertile  as  its  valleys  and  prairies — 
indigenous  and  nutritious,  alike,  in  its  fruitage — simple, 
generous,  and  pure  as  its  mountain  streams — rich  and 
profitable  as  its  commerce— earnest,  practical,  and  mas- 
culine  as  its  manhood — continental,  yea,  world-wide  in 
its  influence  and  beneficent  scope.  Such  must,  such  will 
be,  America's  contribution  to  human  thought. 

You  may,  by  giving  cordially  your  own  young  man- 
hood to  the  moulding  power  of  this  wonderful  school, 
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soon  learn  that  what  I  have  said  is  only  a  simple  deduc- 
tion of  the  commonest  prescience. 

To  return — ^we  repeat:  the  strictly  sensible  demon- 
stration of  things  is  proof  of  the  things ;  is,  in  fact,  the 
starting-point  of  all  thought.  Hence,  the  thinker's  first 
duty  is  the  use  of  his  senses — ^i.  e.  Observation^  as  the 
"means"  of  obtaining,  from  its  prime  sources,  "Sen- 
tient Knowledge  " — i.  e.  facts. 

THE   RELATION   OP   "CONSCIOUSNESS"   TO   PHILOSOPHY. 

Secondly:  That  which  one's  senses  discover,  is  in- 
warcily  made  known  to  him  through  the  faculty  called 
"  Cortsciousnsss.^^  This  faculty  of  consciousness,  if  nor- 
mal, is,  like  sight  and  hearing,  indisputable;  even 
although  one  be  utterly  alone  in  such  experience.  The 
same  faculty  reveals  the  existence  and  actions  of  one's 
^yrtx  mind  within ;  and  likewise  makes  him  aware  of 
psyohological  forces  transmitted  to  his  soul  from  other 
souls.  Consciousness  is,  therefore,  a  real,  though  invisi- 
We,  internal,  intuitive  sense  complementing  every  other 
sens^  and  faculty,  and  capable  of  affecting  and  influ- 
eucixxg  the  action  of  all ;  is,  if  you  please,  a  "  sixth  sense." 

THE   RELATION   OP   "TESTIMONY"   TO   PHILOSOPHY.. 

T'liirdly :  Those  sensations,  internal  as  well  as  external, 

^^^     the  legitimate  subject  of  testimony ;   which  testi- 

^on^^r  is  a  fair  basis  of  judgment  for  those  who  have  not 

^^P^i:ienced  them.     In  other  words,  if  sensation,  with 

^^^^cjiousness,  be  pure — ^free  of  mere  opinion,  hallucina- 

^^^  -^  or  interest,  the  witness  veracious  and  the  testimony 

^  ^^-^^r  and  exact,  we  are  bound  to  credit  it — the  same  as 
til 
p    "testimony  of  our  own  faculties.     It  is  "  moral  cer- 

tair^  *y,"  so  called ;   which,  whilst  inferior  in  apparent 
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force  to  "physical  certainty,"  or  "sensible  demonstra- 
tion," whichever  you  may  choose  to  call  it,  is  equally 
entitled  to  belief. 

But  just  here  begins  the  divergence  of  human  thought. 
It  is  human  experience  that  the  senses  may  be  dominated 
and  deceived  by  imagination  and  self-will,  and  that  tes- 
timony  may  be  vitiated  by  like  means.  Still,  the  fault 
is  not  in  the  senses,  nor  yet  in  human  testimony.  It 
lies  simply  in  the  bad  quality  of  some  witnesses.  Hence, 
if  this  one  point  be  guarded,  we  may  willingly  and 
properly  trust  both,  fearless  of  consequences.  All  we 
want  is  a  certainty  that  the  witness  is  a  true  man,  and 
knows  the  facts  by  his  own  senses. 

Do  I  seem  to  utter  truisms  needlessly  ?  Nay — for  all 
this  has  been — may  again,  be  denied  and  contemned. 
Some  philosophers  even  pretend,  that  by  our  senses,  we 
do  not  know  things  at  all,  but  only  the  qiiaUiies  of 
things;  thus  impeaching,  a  priori,  all  evidence  of  the 
senses,  and  with  it,  necessarily,  all  human  testimony. 
These  meii,  too,  are  counted  great  thinkers ;  and 
are  not  to  be  extinguished  by  a  laugh.  But  such  think- 
ing  is  confessedly  speculative — notional,  only;  hence, 
we  conclude  this  a  distinction  without  a  practical  differ- 
ence. Things,  too,  like  men,  are  known  through  their 
qualities.  The  Creator  of  the  things,  must  needs  have 
harmonized  their  essence  with  their  qualities,  and  our 
senses  with  both — ^by  the  law  of  hanncniies^  which  per- 
vades the  universe.  The  fact  that  our  desires  are  often 
out  of  tune,  only  proves  some  great  soul-perversion, 
leaving  the  harmonial  law,  as  well  as  the  sentient  nature 
in  full  credit.  The  Creator  has  endowed  us  with  means 
of  practical  thought;    and  we  always  find  our  duties 
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^st,  and  most  surely  attain  success  (judging  success  by 
tie  standard  of  duty),  by  adhering  to  its  methods..    Be 
^ot  deceived,  therefore,  neither  abashed,  when  they  are, 
as  sometimes  they  are,  despised.     Give  us,  then,  a  "  credi- 
ble witness  "  to  any  fact,  and  we  must  believe  in  the  fact, 
or  stultify  our  own  senses ;    and  reason,  too — since  all 
our  thinking  starts  with  our  simple  sentient  knowledge. 
For  illustration  of  the  credible  witness,  I  might  cite 
tie    a.postles,  who  died  (not  for  their  faith,  mark  you, 
i^O  £qj.  tii^ij.  testimony,  as  St.  Peter,  declaring  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord,  adds,  "whereof  we  all  are  witnesses.^^* 
J^^t  a.  far  less  illustrious  example  will  suffice  us — to  wit : 
Sartiviel  Hahnemann.     He  did  iwt  so  willingly  suffer,  for 
"^^  theories— or  for  his  faith — it  was  for  his  testimony  to 
lacts  which  he  knew,  and  to  the  fundamental  law  neces- 
sarily deduced  from  those  facts,  as  well  as  for  its  practi- 
cal a.pplication.     Therefore,  his  work  is  immortal.     Be 
it  reixiembered,  then,  that  facts  are  thus  immortal ;  and 
tnat    sound  testimony  gives  reliable  hyiotrledge  of  them, 

^^^"^ing  with  them  all  legitimate  inductions,  abstractions, 

etc.-f- 

-^    philosophy  such  as  this  is  however,  obnoxious  to 

^^^gers  and  fallacies  of  its  own.     Thus,  if  men  sit  still, 

S^l^^ting  over  their  facts,  what  are  they  but  intellectual 

^®^rs,  hiding  their  capital  in  the  napkin  of  indolence? 

^y^  but  put  them  to  usury  in  the  commerce  of  intel- 

^^*»    and  they  shall  produce  tenfold — for  facts  have  a 

P^^^^ei:  of  reproduction,  like  the  seed-corn  of  our  fields. 

^-Hcughtful  lad   observes  a  simple  fact,  as   he   sits 

*^^t8ll,  32. 
i6&   ^  ^«  GrauTOgVs  "  Text  Book  of  Homoeopatby  "—-pages  128  to  168,  and 


179. 
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watching  the  dancing  lid  of  a  tea-kettle — and  the  power 
of  steam  as  a  motor  becomes  the  seed-thought  whose 
increase  is  proclaimed  by  that  mighty  witness,  the  steam 
engine.  Another  playfully  joins  two  lenses,  sees  every- 
thing nearer  than  reality — and  the  telescope  and  the 
wonders  of  astronomy  are  the  gain  of  that  one  talent. 

HARMONIAL   PHILOSOPHY,    AND    REASON. 

But  not  all  which  pretends  to  the  inductive  harmony 
here  illustrated,  does  so  justly.  Often  does  the  farmer, 
looking  for  wheat,  find  but  tares  and  "  cheat "  to  repay 
his  care  and  labor ;  and  the  philosopher  may  well  take 
the  hint.  We  do  not  forget,  then,  that  not  all  inferences 
from  facts  are  legitimate.  Only  those  which  necessarily 
lie  parallel  to,  or  follow  from,  or  lie  behind  the  facts,  i.e. 
which  are  in  necessary  harmonial  relation  to  them,  are  so. 
All  legitimate  and  sound  deductions  also  harmonize  to- 
gether ;  although  the  harmony  may  be  awhile  hidden. 
Thus,  for  instance,  one  set  of  medical  experiences  seem 
to  support  the  idea  of  cure  by  contraries — another  set, 
that  of  cure  by  similars.  But  closer  thinking  shows  that 
the  two  ideas  are  after  all  but  partial,  and  belong  together 
as  an  indivisible  unit — the  curative  means  being  the 
similar,  the  curative  result  the  contrary.* 

Again:  almost  every  mind  is  liable  to  be  biassed,  in 
estimating  facts,  by  desire  for,  or  repugnance  to  possible 
conclusions,  on  many  subjects.  The  affections,  the 
passions,  and  the  will,  constantly  assail  reason,  and  warp 
it  to  their  own  ends.  Egotism,  revelling  in  ultra  self- 
consciousness,  and  inspiring  a  reckless  self-confidence- 
prejudice,  arbitrarily  rejecting  all  hostile  facts  as  well 

*  See  GrauYogl. 
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as  conclusions,  and  accepting  all  that  is  agreeable  to 
it,  with  or  without  proof;  cowardice,  fearing  the  truth, 
or  its  avowal;  hero-worship,  awaiting  the  verhum 
magistri  ere  it  speak,  or  even  think ;  vacillation,  fearing 
to  accept  anything,  and  by  turns  accepting  everything ; 
indolence,  hasty  generalization,  mental  reaction  from 
previous  extremes,  incredulity  and  dishonesty — any  or 
all  of  these 'may  be  arrayed  against  any  fact,  against 
any  testimony,  against  any  conclusion,  even  to  its  sup- 
pression,  sometimes ;  or  to  its  perversion,  more  fre- 
quently.    As  Pope  rhymes  it : 

**  The  ruling  passion — be  it  what  it  will — 
The  ruling  passion  conquers  Reason  still." 

But  simplicity  and  honesty  are  a  perfect  antidote  to 
all  these;  and  we  need  only  affirm  that  all  healthy 
minds  rightly  accept  good  observation,  sound  testimony, 
and  all  legitimate  conclusions  therefrom,  with  implicit 
faith. 

Ethical  purity,  not  only  of  the  thought,  but  also  of  the 
thinker,  is  here  a  sme  qua  7ion;  for  what  can  a  soul  out 
of  tune  know  of  harmonies  ?  The  more  precise  they 
are,  the  less  can  it  appreciate  them.  No  one,  surely, 
will  deny  this.  All  must  admit  that  the  test,  though 
severe,  is  both  just  and  universal,  and  conforms  to  the 
"  real  and  permanent  order  "  of  Truth. 

Fourthly,  then — whatever  runs  in  such  necessary  har- 
monious relation  everywhere  with  facts  known  by  any 
means,  is  with  them  of  course  reliably  established,  and 
to  be  absolutely  received  as  knowledge — despite  all  a 
priori  reasons  to  the  contrary. 

Incredulity  herself,  that  shameless  counterfeit  of  Wis- 
dom— ^self-consecrated  muse  of  philosophy — ^profane 
mocker  of  all  things  true —  dare  not  openly  impeach  it. 
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The  daring  flights  of  a  priori  philosophy,  even,  must 
be  winged  from  this  firm  ground,  if  it  would  escape  con- 
tempt and  instant  disaster.  And  like  the  fabled  An- 
taeus, son  of  mother  Earth,  it  must  often  return  hither 
to  be  refreshed  from  the  maternal  bosom.  One  must 
tread  the  earth  to  mount  the  skies — ^must  humble  him- 
self to  be  exalted.  So  is  it  that  HumiUty,  not  Doubt, 
comes  to  be  the  first  step  to  philosophy. 

We  have  noticed  four  principal  means  of  knowl- 
edge— 1.  Ohservation  by  the  senses;  2.  Consciousness; 
3.  Testimony  of  credible  witnesses ;  4.  Harmonial  induc- 
tion, deduction,  abstraction,  and  other  processes  of 
Reason  ;  and  may  now  call  attention  to  the  fifth,  viz  : 

DIVINE   ILLUMINATION,    AS   A   SOURCE    OF   ORIGINAL 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Here  I  may  be  disputed.  Nevertheless,  to  ignore  it, 
I  must  be  false  to  conviction  and  to  the  necessity  of 
human  dependence  on  a  higher  power.  If  proven,  it 
becomes  a  basic  principle  in  a  really  positive  philosophy. 
We  certainly  have  illustrious  authority  in  its  favor,  in 
the  teachings  of  the  wisest  of  the  ancients,  as  well  as 
of  the  modems — and  it  is  no  offset  to  the  latter,  that 
some  great  philosophic  names  may  be  quoted  in  rebuttal ; 
for  reasons  already  given.  And  before  all  these,  may  be 
named  the  testimony  of  many  living  witnesses,  to  a  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  fact.  One  such  testimony  out- 
weighs a  thousand  doubts ;  indeed,  it  cannot  fairly  be 
impeached.  Only  the  aforesaid  "peitness  of  denial," 
and  skepticism,  reinforced  by  laughter,  can  impugn  it. 
But  denials  and  laughter  go  for  nothing,  until  the  testi- 
mony be  weighed  in  Reason's  court ;  and  if  we  hasten, 
even  here,  to  discredit  human  testimony,  we  introduce 
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the  elements  of  mental  anarchy  with  lightness  of  heart 
*-ibr  we  thus  impeach  our  own  consciousness,  as  weU. 
Rather  let  us  exclaim,  with  Emerson : 

**  Ah  !  what  are  they  all,  in  their  high  conceit, 
When  man  in  the  bush  with  God  may  meet." 

*  *  IProfoundly  superficial "  philosophy,  following  Hume 
^d    others,  will  indeed  conclude  that  the  words  "  mysti- 
cisirx  "  and  "  miracle  "  are  at  once  a  sufficiently  serious  ref- 
^ta^tion  of  the  proposition,  and  a  stamp  of  scientific  scorn ; 
DOtlx   being,  as  they  say,  nought — the  first  being  incom- 
P^^tx^nsible,  and  the  second,  impossible,  according  to  all 
^^t>^Tience.      Both  statements,  however,  are  fallacious 
^^^       absurd — we  might  almost  say  contemptible;    for, 
^'^tlx   unscientific  haste,  they  assume  and  adopt  the  erro- 
.s  definitions  of  ecclesiasticism,  which  they  despise, 
is  a  well-known  fact,  and  no  paradox,  that  we  here 
^^^xrt — Science  is  full  of  mysteries,  and  yet  it  is  sci- 
^  ^^,     And  be  the  mysteries  never  so  incomprehensible 
•^"^■^^^hat  of  that  ?     They  yet  may  not  be  ignored.     As 
\o  miracles,   every   phenomenon   of  nature   is  such — 
therefore,  they  are  familiar  to  experience — some  being 
common,  others  uncommon — some,  not  so  uncommon  as 
we  imagine; — but  all  the  "wonderful  works"  of  the 
Creator  are  miracles — some  on  the  low  plane  of  inor- 
ganic creation,  with  a  sort  of  common-law  code  control- 
ling them ;  others,  on  the  higher  plane  of  vegetable  life, 
with  a  constitutional  code,  to  suit  the  higher  condition 
— ^the  former  laws  superseded  and  held  in  abeyance,  so 
long  as  the  new  element,  Life,  continues.     Yet  other 
miracles  we  see  in  animal  life ;  a  higher  plane  of  crea- 
tion, under  higher  constitutional  law,  subversive  of  the 
former.     And  finally,  ascending  to  the  highest  plane,  to 
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wit :  the  spiritual  creation — the  final  statutory  code  is 
established.  At  once,  this  supersedes  the  common  law, 
and  provides  for  special  and  unusual  applications  of 
the  other  codes.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  you  may  regard  this 
as  a  yet  higher  constitutional  code — the  code  of  free  will, 
voluntary  obedience,  love,  faith,  and  divine  psychology. 
This  new  law  is  made  expressly  for  this  plane  also ;  and 
may  prove,  on  occasion,  exceptionally  subversive  of  all 
ordinary  experience  under  the  rest. 

One  may  sneeringly  ask — "  do  you  call  that  proof] " 
I  reply,  No,  it  is  an  observed  fact.  And  why  seek  to 
prove  vision,  or  hearing,  or  taste,  or  consciousness  ?  One 
would  be  but  a  fool  to  make  or  ask  "proof"  of  that 
which  can  only  be  known  by  the  senses — known,  too, 
by  everybody  who  does  not  wantonly  bridle  and  buflfet 
and  badger  his  faculties  at  the  despotic  command  of 
Self- Will — goading  them  by  the  spur  of  a  wild  and  skep- 
tical imagination  into  every  by-path  and  through  every 
slough  and  tangled  maze  of  unreason. 

We  thus  learn  that  perfect  law  is  not  inexorable,  but 
flexible  to  the  multitude  of  varying  conditions.  Hence, 
(impostures  out  of  the  question),  a  miracle,  though 
without  precedent,  is  of  law ;  yet  is  it  none  the  less 
all  it  seems,  to  wit:  a  divine  interposition.  To  as- 
sert the  violation  of  all  law  in  it,  whether  in  its  favor  or 
against  its  credibility,  clearly  amounts  to  a  claim  of  om- 
niscience and  infallibility,  too  extravagant  for  tolerance. 
Hence,  the  denial  of  its  posaihiliiy  on  such  grounds  is 
both  barbarous  and  puerile ;  whilst  any  attempt  to  ex- 
plain away  its  transcendant  character,  to  reduce  it  to 
commonplace  and  insignificance,  argues  hopeless  mental 
platitude  or  bondage  to  a  philosophical  whim. 
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I  fearlessly  appeal,  then,  to  the  personal  conscious 
ness  of  every  man  who  has  not  thus,  of  malice  afore- 
thought, stultified  that  consciousness — for  the  evidence 
that  he  is  the  subject  of  spiritual  suggestions  and  im- 
pressions — of  which  some  are  true  and  others  false — but 
all  utterly  independent  of  any  chain  of  previous 
thought ; — which  are  not  the  mere  subjective  vagaries  of 
his  own  mind,  and  which  often  become  important 
elements  in  his  life.  Then,  in  view  of  human  de- 
pendency, and  its  necessary  harmonia!  complement,  divine 
protection  and  instruction,  the  true  must  be  sought 
through  the  centre  of  all  truth — the  Deity  Himself; 
So  he  not  weakly  concludes — and  thereupon,  despite  his 
intellectual  pride,  he  successfully  acts.  It  is  in  this 
direction  that  ignorance  oilen  stumbles,  as  men  think, 
into  success,  whilst  culture,  stultified  in  both  conscious- 
ness and  intellect  by  self-will,  pursues  an  imaginary 
Ught — a  will-o'-the-wisp,  to  lamentable  failure.  Says 
Schopenhauer,  quoted  by  Grauvogl,  "  The  will  is  ever 
the  antagonist  of  the  intellect."  Beware,  then,  of  Self- 
Will  ! 

What  of  fanatical  abuses  and  errors,  on  this  head  'i 
First,  I  reply,  counterfeits  must  needs  appear — always 
will  exist;  but  the  tests  of  the  genuine  are  simple. 
Firsts-divine  teachings  specially  concern  principles,  and 
the  proper  use  of  them  in  daily  life — not  their  philoso- 
phy ;  that  comes  by  reasoning,  a  posteriori.  Second — 
they  have  an  ameliorating  purpose  and  effect,  if  obeyed 
in  simplicity.  Third — whilst  paramount  and  prior  to 
reason,  they  do  not  violate  it.  Fourthly,  they  do  not 
clash  with  each  other.  Fifth — they  are  realized  fully, 
according  to  the  humility,  simplicity,  and  purity  of  the 
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heart.  "  Light  is  savon  for  the  righteous,  and  truth  for 
the  upright  in  heart."  Sixthly — Ultra  self-consciousness 
is  excluded,  and  a  divine  consciousness  dominant.  Hence, 
and  seventhly,  a  divine  faith  must  be  the  normal  status 
of  the  life. 

Thus  we  see  that  philosophy  involves  morals,  as  prior 
to  reason — and  morals  involves  faith.  Hence,  reason 
and  faith  are  married  in  one  body  of  philosophy.  "  What 
God  has  joined,  let  not  man  put  asunder." 

Not  being  myself  a  member  thereof,  I  may,  I  think, 
without  seeming  invidious,  instance  the  Society  of 
Friends,  commonly  called  "  Quakers,"  as  a  signal  proof 
that  whatever  errors  may  accrue  from,  or  fallacies  attend 
the  claim  of  divine  illumination  when  pei^vertecl  by  ego- 
tism^  that  bane  of  all  sound  thinking — still,  the  actual 
working  of  this  idea  is  safe.  The  national  tribute  of 
endorsement  is  seen  in  the  delicate  responsibility  laid  on 
them  in  connection  with  the  Indian  Bureau. 

All  of  those  virtues,  and  all  of  that  acknowledged 
wisdom,  thus  given  to  the  nation's  cause,  they  themselves 
assign  most  humbly  to  this  divine  illumination,  as  an 
original  source  of  knowledge,  prior  to,  independent  of, 
consistent  with  reason — and  cognized  by  the  "  conscious- 
ness "  directly,  in  simplicity  and  purity  of  heart-atmos- 
phere;— just  as  the  visual  organ  cognizes  directly  the 
size,  form  and  color  of  things,  and  as  the  ear  cognizes 
sounds,  realizes  harmonies,  and  resents  discords. 

But  what  say  the  sages,  both  of  the  present  and  of 
ancient  times  ? 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  our  day — one  who  will 
certainly  not  be  charged  with  fogyism — is  Prof.  Huxley. 
He  clears  our  way  of  the  issue  raised   by  the  criti- 
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<5i8m  thus :  ''  To  deny  the  possibility  of  a  miracle  is  little 
better  than  speculative  atheism ;"  and  the  dictum  is  as 
strictly  scientific  as  any  he  has  uttered. 

The  philosophy  of  our  day  is,  indeed,  deeply  imbued 

^th  this  great  idea — that  the  Creator  resides  in  the  crea- 

^fe.     Spinoza,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Emerson,  are 

^^^n  charged  with  "  pantheism,"  as  seeing  in  all  nature 

^^  actual  divine  personality.     Inevitably,  it  must  be 

f^tned  for  man  above  all ;  whilst  in  its  higher  manifest- 

p^^^s  at  least,  all  will  agree  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of 

_^^y — of  moral  soundness. 

^  Attain  celebrated  names,  indeed,  as  Emmanuel  Kant 
^IXidL  Auguste  Comte,  represent  other  views.  It  may  even 
be  thought  that  together  they  all  are  champions  in  a  sort 
of  "  triangular  fight,"  as  we  say,  wherein  thinkers  take 
sides  according  to  bias ;  a  view  nowise  creditable,  it  must 
be  confessed,  to  the  claims  of  current  philosophy. 

Hero-worship,  or  subserviency,  nowhere  appears  more 
potent  than  in  philosophy ;  yet,  in  truth,  every  child  in 
the  republic  of  letters  may  well  maintain  his  own  inde- 
pendent purity  of  intuition,  and  indulge  in  modest  criti- 
cism of  the  greatest  of  his  teachers.  Hence,  when  Kant 
puts  a  barrier  between  the  domains  of  pure  reason  and 
of  the  practical,  between  the  intellectual  and  the  moral, 
isolating  their  philosophies,  we  object  most  seriously. 
True  thought  is  one  and  continuous  everywhere;  and 
such  fragmentation  is  both  unnatural  and  unreason- 
able. Consistently,  he  must  annul  the  espousals  of 
reason  and  faith,  destroy  their  mutual  influence  and  guar-  f 

dianship,  and  estrange  faculties  which  were  meant  ever 
to  dwell  together  in  wnity  ;  leaving  each  to  a  career  of 
solitary,  cold-blooded  speculative  egotism. 
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Again,  Comte  would  forbid  us  to  meddle  at  all  with 
ideas  of  "  essence  "  or  "  cause  "  of  things,  demanding  ex- 
clusive attention  to  the  phenomena  and  laios  of  things. 
Both  doctrines  appear  arbitrary,  and  the  latter  is  pro- 
fessedly of  limited  view — is  plainly  a  capital  starting 
point,  but  a  very  indiflferent  end,  of  philosophy. 

Although,  as  a  bar  to  transcendental  vagaries,  and  as  a 
stimulant  to  productive  and  lucid  thought,  these  rigors 
are  useful,  the  authorities  are  too  restrictive,  negative. 
They  must  consistently  ignore,  not  only  cotemporaneous 
philosophy,  but  likewise  the  consciousness  of  the  whole 
human  race  in  its  native  and  normal  simplicity ;  that, 
namely,  of  the  divine  presence  in  things ;  always  felt — 
everywhere  realized— ever  insisting  on  its  own  recogni- 
tion by  a  willing  faith;  a  consciousness,  too,  which  affords 
a  safe  and  happy  refuge  from  that  bondage  of  self-con- 
sciousness of  which  generous  minds  are  oft  so  weary — 
which  affords  inspiration  and  scope,  beside,  to  the  purest 
and  highest  art — and  which  nearly  every  other  great 
authority  professes  cheerfiUly  and  openly.  •- 

Indeed,  the  drift  of  modern  thought,  beneath  the  ma- 
terialism of  the  surface,  is  emphatically  in  this  direction. 
And,  moreover,  we  recognize  this  divine  consciousness 
as  above  reason,  and  prior  to  it ;  just  as  sight  and  hearing 
are  so.  Hence,  like  these,  it  must  be  accepted,  if  normal, 
as  a  basis  of  reasonable  thought — of  sound  philosophy  ; 
and  a  guaranty  of  ethical  purity,  the  great  requisite  of  its 
foundation. 

Fallacies  of  consciousness  are  not  unknown,  it  is  true ; 
but  they  have  the  same  origin  and  nature  with  those 
which  invalidate  any  other  sense,  viz. :  disease  or  imagi- 
nation, and  above  all,  self-imll.  These  are  to  be  guarded 
against  just  as  in  all  other  cases.     Especially  is  divine 
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consciousness  impossible  in  the  presence  of  self-will, 
which  is  but  egotism  in  specious  guise.  Self-conscious- 
ness, being  itself  the  child  of  self-will,  is  also  but  ego- 
tism reproducing  itself;  for  we  are  conscious  of  Self 
only  by  wilful  effort.  And,  in  spite  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  this  is  but  an  unnatural  restraint  upon  the 
mind's  free  play ;  consequently  injurious  to  science  as 
well  as  fatal  to  genius.  Objectivism  is  the  atmosphere 
of  great  minds,  subjectivism  of  little  ones. 

How  does  the  man  of  fastidious  culture  envy  the  child 
his  fresh,  untrammelled  freedom.  And  what  would  he 
not  give  to  be  rid  of  his  own  burden  of  Self,  whose  re- 
lentless pressure  so  galls  him !  And  that  childhood  with 
which  he  parted,  long — long  ago^how  joyfully  would  he 
take  it  into  his  maturity !  To  do  this  indeed,  itself  is 
genius ;  so  says  Coleridge ;  and  a  wiser  than  Coleridge 
teaches  us  that  such  we  must  be  if  we  would  see  God. 

Dallas,  author  of  "  The  Gay  Science,"  which  a  learned 
friend  proposes  to  re-name  "  The  Philosophy  of  the  Un- 
conscious," whilst  defending  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  against 
Stuart  Mill,  admits  that  he  has,  in  some  cases,  been  smit- 
ten in  the  joints  of  his  harness,  and  points  out  a  special 
weakness  here ;  insisting,  aye  proving,  contrary  to  him, 
that  the  faculties,  physical  and  metaphysical,  have  freest 
and  truest  play  when  in  spontaneous,  because  tincojisclotis 
action — self-consciousness  retarding  or  even  arresting  it, 
and  terminating  enjoyment  in  it.  What,  then,  can  we 
say  of  the  wilful  thinker  1  Only  this — ^he  must  surely 
mistake  his  own  way,  mislead  others,  and  at  length 
suffer  shipwreck  of  his  hopes,  as  so  many  have  done 
before  him. 

Beware,  then,  of  holding  Truth  as  it  were  at  arm's 
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length,  whilst  inspecting  and  testing  it,  dragooning, 
curbing  and  coercing  the  aesthetic  faculty  (to  which  it 
appeals)  at  the  sacrilegious  demand  of  self-wiU,  and  in 
the  interest  of  a  morbid  self-consciousness. 

Beware,  too,  of  the  consequences  to  humanity ;  for 
he  is  but  an  enemy  of  the  human  family  who  can  either 
ignore  or  defy  consequences ;  though  some  bold  men  do, 
indeed,  boast  their  disregard  of  all  such  considerations. 

Practical  humane  utility  is,  then,  an  indicator  to  true 
science ;  a  test  of  its  value,  and  a  stimulus  to  its  dis- 
covery. Such  utility  may  be  awhile  unseen,  but  it  is  an 
intrinsic  quality  of  Truth;  therefore  we  cannot  approve 
the  dictum  of  a  recent  writer  on  Homoeopathic  Materia 
Medica,  that  questions  of  utility  are  impediments  to  pure 
science. 

Faithfulness  to  humanity,  as  well  as  faithfulness  to 
God — in  a  word.  Love — ^is,  we  repeat,  the  ethical  test  of 
every  philosopher,  of  every  system.  It  is  certainly  the 
will  of  God ;  and  he  who  does  God's  will  has  the  prom- 
ise, "  he  shall  know !"  Love  is  light;  love  liberates  from 
Self;  love  is  the  central  truth;  love  is  philosophic  har- 
mony in  its  inner  soul ;  as  Tennyson  so  grandly  sings : 

**  Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life, 

And  smote  on  all  the  chords  with  might ; 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self, 

That  trembling  passed  in  music  out  of  sight." 

Knowledge  is  the  gift  of  love ;  it  concerns  a  loving 
purpose,  and  finds  a  congenial  soil  and  atmosphere  in  k 
loving  heart.  Then,  let  all  knowledge  be  baptized  in 
benevolence  and  utilized  in  the  grand  work  of  making 
human  kind  happier,  better,  more  childlike  and  simple 
— Whence,  more  truly  manlike ;  therefore,  more  godlike. 
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To  return :  it  is  apparent  that  our  proposition  is  well 
sustained  by  the  current  philosophy  of  our  day  as  well 
as  by  our  own  consciousness.  Divine  illumination  is  vir- 
tually an  admitted  fact. 

But  what  say  the  ancients  ? 

Zoroaster  is  one  of  the  most  venerated  of  the  teach- 
ers of  our  race— a  cotemporary,  it  is  supposed,  of  Abra- 
ham. In  the  light  of  that  morning  of  Inspiration,  he 
declares  that  "  the  creation  of  all  that  is  good  in  word 
or  deed  in  the  world,  belongs  to  Mazda  "  (God).  To 
Ahriman  he  ascribes  the  origin  of  evil — {i.  e.,  to  the  devil,) 
including  material  as  well  as  moral  evil ;  certainly  a  more 
plausible  idea  than  that  which  ascribes  it  directly  to  God. 

The  great  philosopher,  Seneca,  says — "  Without  God 
there  is  no  good  man ;  it  is  He  who  inspires  with  grand 
ideas  and  exalted  designs.  *  *  ♦  *  ^  heavenly 
power  animates  an  humble  and  excellent  soul." 

Bias,  one  of  the  seven  sages,  exhorted  his  disciples 
to  "  remember  that  all  the  good  you  do  comes  principally 
from  the  gods." 

Says  Cicero—"  Rome  and  Greece  have  produced  great 
men ;  and  we  ought  to  believe  that  none  of  them  became 
such  but  by  the  assistance  of  God.  There  never  was  a 
great  man  without  some  degree  of  Divine  inspiration." 

Even  Confucius,  usually  claimed  as  an  illustration  of 
man's  independent  intuition  of  truth,  admits  ''heaven 
hath  given  me  virtue." 

Says  the  ancient  Orphic  verse,  recited  by  the  priests 
of  Ceres  to  their  novitiates,  "  walk  in  the  path  of  right- 
eousness, adore  the  Master  of  the  universe ;  He  is  one ; 
all  beings  owe  their  existence  to  Him ;  He  acts  in  them 
and  by  them." 
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Pliny  says,  of  inventions  useful  to  society,  "  They  are 
the  gift  of  the  gods,  and  if  any  one  imagines  that  man 
made  thesq  discoveries  by  chance  he  makes  ungrateful 
returns  for  the  presents  of  the  Divinity." 

Plutarch  says  of  this  doctrine,  "  only  ignorant  and 
stupid  people  ridicule  it."  And,  further,  "  God  is  so  far 
from  destroying  our  free  agency,  that  He  not  only  in- 
spires us  with  a  will,  but  He  warms  the  imagination  and 
imparts  ideas  by  which  we  are  determined.  It  is  thus 
He  gives  birth  to  the  will,  to  which  he  adds  confidence 
and  hope.  Indeed,  we  must  either  exclude  God  from 
ha\dng  any  part  as  to  the  moving  cause  and  principle  of 
our  operations,  or  confess  that  there  is  no  other  way  to 
succor  men  and  to  cooperate  with  them.  For  He  does 
not  move  our  bodies,  but  by  certain  ideas  which  He 
aw^akens  in  us  He  excites  our  souls  to  active  virtue,  thus 
giving  us  a  will,  and  restraining  or  turning  it  from  oAdl." 

Finally,  among  the  Pagans,  Hierocles,  who  counsels 
thus :  "  Never  put  thy  hand  to  a  work  before  thou  hast 
implored  the  gods  to  finish  what  thou  art  about  to  be- 

gin." 

The  teachings  of  Holy  Writ  are,  of  course,  saturated 
with  this  idea.  For  instance,  Elihu,  the  friend  of  Job, 
declares — "  Days  should  speak,  and  multitude  of  years 
should  speak  wisdom ;  but  there  is  a  spirit  in  men :  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understand- 
mg. 

EzEKiEL,  the  prophet,  prefaces  his  teachings  repeat- 
edly thus:  "The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me." 
And,  by  way  of  distinction,  note  the  antithesis  furnished 
in  his  Xlllth  chapter — "  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  *  woe 
unto  the  foolish  prophets  that  follow  their  own  spirit. 
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and  have  seen  nothing.^  "  So  true  is  it,  that  mere  u 
aided  human  speculation  leads  to  false,  even  absurd  co 
elusions;  or  as  Kant,  in  his  "Critique,"  so  folly  shows, 
"inevitable  paradoxes  and  irrecoacLlable  results;"  whe: 
fore  Auguste  Comte  boldly  denying  human  ability  to  co 
at  all  with  the  great  questions  which  have  employed  t 
ages  of  philosophy,  demands  that  we  cease  thus 
waste  our  time  and  energies,  and  confine  ourselves 
the  study  of  laws  only,  in  the  metaphysical  as  well 
physical  kingdoms.  Practical  advice,  and  valuable, : 
doubt ;  but  mankind  has  soul-needs  which  scorn  his  Um 
and  nullify  his  advice,  and  which  constantly  goad  us  ai 
ever  will ;  again  and  again  precipitating  us  upon  the  sai 
old  problems,  and  bringing  us  into  the  presence  of  t 
same  old  paradoxes.  Woe  then  to  the  foolish  prophe 
who  "  prophesy  out  of  their  own  hearts,"  ignoring  t 
only  possible  solvent  of  these  problems,  and  rejecti: 
the  only  talisman  which  can  reconcile  those  paradoxe 
divorcing  faith  from  reason,  or  even  substituting  spec 
lation  for  it;  refusing  the  light  of  heaven,  while  bews 
ing  and  illustrating  the  darkness  of  earth. 

St.  Peter's  quotation  from  the  book  of  Joel*  is  in  dirt 
defence  of  the  revelations  of  the  great  feast-day ;  so  cai 
tic  yet  unjust  was  criticism  then.  And  our  Lord  hi 
self  put  our  proposition  to  the  common  sense  of  1 
auditors,  by  showing  that  God  will  do  even  better  ! 
man  in  this  regard  than  man  wiU  do  for  his  hung 
child ! 

Lastly,  the  Apostle  James  says,  "  if  any  of  you  la 
wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all  men  1 
erally,  and  upbraideth  not :  and  it  shall  be  given  hin 
And  he  proceeds  to  distinctly  declare  that  divinest  w 
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dom  is  not  only  consistent  with  faith,  despite  the  pur- 
blind philosophy  which  denies  it,  but  still  further,  and 
most  emphatically,  exalts  a  perfection  of  faith  as  neces* 
sary,  thus :  "  but  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering ; 
for  he  that  wavers  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  driven  with 
the  wind  and  tossed.  Let  not  that  man  think  to  receive 
anything."  St.  John,  too,  beautifully  shows  that  the 
loving  heart  lives  in  light. 

But  there  will  yet  be  doubts  concerning  a  self-uncon- 
scious mentality  as  a  condition  of  pure  thought.  Dallas, 
already  mentioned,  is  at  hand  to  aid  us.  Thus,  he  refers 
to  "  the  alliance  between  pleasure  on  the  one  side,  and 
self-forgetting  or  unconsciousness  on  the  other,"  and 
quotes  approvingly  an  oriental  story  '^showing  that  the 
nobler  activities  of  the  mind  require  this  unconscious- 
ness," arguing  that  too  close  a  watch  kept  on  the  work- 
ings of  one's  own  mind  is  destructive  to  their  activity. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  the  language  of  Pope, 

'*  Like  following  life  through  creatures  you  dissect-r- 
You  lose  it  in  the  moment  you  detect." 

Schiller  says,  '^Man  is  perfect  only  when  his  mind  is 
in  free  play,  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ^nd  its  movement  is  a  play 
or  pleasure."  Inertia,  or  overstraining  or  coercing  the 
mind  must  thus  negate  both  pleasure  and  perfection. 

Dallas  again ;  "  outside  our  consciousness  there  rolls 
a  vast  tide  of  life,  which  is,  perhaps,  even  more  impor- 
tant to  us  than  the  little  isle  of  our  thoughts  which  lies 
within  our  ken."  And  again :  "  could  Shakspeare  him- 
self have  TciKnon  what  he  was,  and  yet  have  been  what 
he  was  ?"  Again :  memory  itself  "  is  a  power  that  be- 
longs even  more  to  the  unconscious  than  to  the  conscious 
mind."     Witness  the  experience  that  we  cannot  remem- 
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be); 


^Vlien  we  try,  but  remember  soon  after  we  have  ceased 


lleferring  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  dictation  to  an  amanu- 
ensis, we  find  him  reciting  one  sentence,  and  unawares 
composing  the  next  at  the  same  moment — even  pro- 
nouncing a  stray  word  of  it.     And  in  composing  "  The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  we  learn  that  he  suflFered  and 
^Toaned  in  the  extremity  of  painful  illness,  mingling 
the    flow   of   finest   sentences   with    anguished   cries; 
^^d  that  on  finishing  the  work,  more  strangely  still, 
^^    "had  no  memory  of  it — to  no  one  did  the  tale 
appear  a  greater  novelty  than  to  himself"     It  was  also 
^^s    ciistom  of  Sir  Walter,  when  embarrassed  in  com- 
position of  a  plot,  to  dismiss  the  whole  subject  from 
conscious  and  voluntary  thought  for  the  day.     On  the 
niorroTv  came  a  spontaneous  and  easy  solution,  evolved 
trom  't\xe  realm  of  self-unconsciousness. 

^X'chimedes  was  in  the  bath  when  he  jumped  to  the 
snoat  of  '  Eureka;'  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
nnto  C3rideon  as  he  threshed  wheat  by  the  wine-press  in 
Ophx^Xi,  to  hide  it  from  the  Midianites. 

-*-   T^elieve  it  was  Goethe  who  pointed  out  that  Saul, 

lie   So-Q   Qf   Kish,   found  a   kingdom  while   his   only 

^^S^xt  was  to  find  his  father's  asses." 

^>^  ss  Mozart — "  if  you  think  how  you  are  to  write, 

)ou  Mrj]!  never  write  anything  worth  hearing.     I  write 

becaix^^  I  cannot  help  it." 

^  ^^  yet  there  must  be  no  inattentive  mentality,  which 
woixv^  be  mere  Quietism — for  "  attention  is  the  prayer 
01  ttx^  intellect ;  only  here  we  must  limit  ourselves  to 
^  ^'^^tion  that  is  passive."     Says  Wordsworth : 

'•Nor  less,  I  deem  that  there  are  powers 
Which  of  thcmselrcs  the  mind  impress, 
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And  we  cnn  feed  this  soul  of  ourfi 
In  a  wise  passiveneAs." 

But  why  multiply  illustrations  of  so  comtnon  a  truth 
as  that  our  faculties  move  best  when  untrammelled  and 
Uncoerced   beyond   or  outside   of    their  natiural  play? 

Who  needs  to  be  told  that  only  a  dyspeptic  takes 
note  of  the  fact  that  he  has  a  stomach  1  Who  does  not 
know  that  the  industry  of  the  bee-hive  is  impaired  when 
we  watch  it  ?  And  who  forgets  that  the  deepest  things 
are  hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  but  revealed  unto 
babes  \  Much  more,  however,  is  given  by  the  author  I 
have  referred  to,  defending .  this  attitude  of  normal  hu- 
man thought.  He  likewise  points  out  the  fact  that  the 
*'  mystical  ^^  element  in  thought,  so  commonly  decried,  is 
the  very  foundaiimi  of  all  great  art^  inasmuch  as  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  great  art  without  it.  Yet  more,  there 
is  plainly  no  great  philosophy  which  does  not  grapple 
it,  as  there  is  no  great  science  which  is  not  confronted 
and  somewhere  arrested  by  it.  Who,  then,  will  estimate 
the  stupidity  of  either  ignoring  or  contemning  it,  of  be- 
littling its  dignity,  or  of  refusing  its  demands  upon  our 
reason?  No  system,  however  " positive,'*  can  long  sur- 
vive the  violence  thus  done  to  the  deepest  instincts  of 
the  human  soul. 

But  the  test  Is  ever  to  be  held  to  it.  On  the  one  hand, 
its  love-spirit  must  approve,  or  on  the  other  its  egotism 
condemn  it.  Herein  is  sure  guidance.  If  love  be  its 
keynote — worshipful,  God  ward — ^benevolent,  manward; 
if  self-will  be  silent;  if  egotistic  seltconsciousness  be 
put  away,  the  soul  in  lowly  childlikeness  waiting  and 
walking  in  the  divine  light — it  may  safely  be  trusted; 
otherwise,  it  is  but  darkness.     This  is  not  simply  my 
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assertion.  That  it  is  your  own  observation  and  cjcperience 
I  may  safely  aver ;  for  "  this  is  the  light  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world." 

We  must,  then,  rightly  to  seek,  and  consciously  to  re- 
ceive the  divine,  become  self-unconscious;  and  we  al- 
ways receive  through  asking.     As  Lowell  reminds  us, 

*•  'Tis  heaven  alone  that  is  Riven  away — 
'Tis  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking, 
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Is  self-consciousness,  then,  totally  and  always  disal- 
lowed \  Nay,  it  is  inseparable  from  j-eflection — logic — 
testimony.  But  this  we  say — harmonial  thought,  intui- 
tive thought,  aesthetic  thought,  perception  of  fitness,  call 
it  as  you  will,  can  lay  its  course  in  the  line  of  the  beau- 
tifully true,  only  from  this  humble,  unselfish  platform ; 
passing  thus  from  the  known,  from  that  which  "is" — to 
that  which  a  priori  "  must  be ;"  this,  too,  only  through 
an  atmosphere  unmixed  with  egotistic  consciousness,  or 
the  sound  of  cold  dialectics ;  tending,  by  the  ethical  com- 
pass,  the  love-spirit,  towards  the  divine  centre,  whose 
emanations  at  once  attract  and  guide  its  flight,  and  guar- 
anty its  destiny.     This  is  free  thought,  indeed  ! 

But  only  the  pure  soul  may  presume  thus  to  aspire ; 
only  the  anointed  vision  can  perceive  the  goal  afar; 
without  these  the  philosopher  must  be  content  to  plod 
o'er  lower  ways  on  the  three-legged  steed  of  Logic,  or 
with  would-be  pinions  essay  the  ether,  he  knows  not 
unto  what  fate. 

Some  tell  us  we  do  all  our  thinking,  knowingly  or 
not,  by  logic.  True,  our  best  thoughts  may  afterwards 
be  reduced  to  syllogism ;  but  it  is  by  no  such  method  we 
reach  the  best  conclusions ;  the  harmonial  verdict,  rather 
are  they,  of  common  sense  and  instinct;  (I  mean  not, 
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comraon  prejudice  and  conceit.)  And  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  assert,  defying  refutation,  that  ofttimes  the  pure,  plain 
man  who  would  stumble  in  a  syllogism,  and  whom  the 
aristocracy  of  philosophy  would  contemn  and  scorn,  is  the 
liabitual  recipient  and  depository  of  truth  so  high,  so 
beautiful,  so  transcendant,  that  all  dialectic  forms  become 
as  stubble  and  dross  before  it. 

We  have  seen  that  there  are  five  principal  means  of 
knowledge.  They  may  be  reduced  to  four,  viz:  1.  Ob- 
servation ;  2.  Testimony ;  3.  Harmonial  Deduction,  In- 
duction, &c. ;  4.  Divine  Illumination.  After  the^e^  the 
purveyors  of  basis-knowledge,  we  name  Logic,  which 
takes  the  material  obtained  by  these  means,  forms  it  into 
syllogistic  terms,  and,  placing  them  in  order,  educes  re- 
sults. Here  is  the  sole  function  of  logic ;  it  could  not 
act  without  these  materials ;  it  dares  not  swerve  from  its 
syllogistic  function ;  it  shrinks  not  to  adopt  the  ofiered 
premises,  or  to  declare  the  results ;  and  least  of  all  does 
it  ever  instigate  a  sneer  at  them — for  is  it  not  the  servant 
of  all  ?  Truly  is  logic  the  servant  of  thought ;  Love, 
its  rightful  sovereign,  supreme  and  autocratic. 

Does  our  philosophy  come  into  useful  contact  with 
the  life  of  the  physician  ?  Hourly,  it  does  so.  Who, 
more  than  he,  must  keep  ever  in  view  the  canons  of 
sound  practical  thought  ?  On  whom  do  more  weighty 
problems,  of  life  and  death,  depend  for  solution  ?  Who 
has  reason  to  look  out  upon  mankind  in  sympathetic 
fraternity  if  not  he  I  Who,  more  than  he,  should  look 
up  to  heaven  in  self-doubting,  self-renouncing  prayer? 
Who  oftener  has  occasion  to  know  that  his  powers  are 
but  feebleness  itself  without  divine  aid?  Nay,  what 
true  physician  does  not  implore  it  ?     And,  especially, 
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wliat  Homtpopathic  physician  can  forget  that  liis  whole 
practice  is  a  deduction  from  the  original  illumination  of 
the  Master  ? 

Thus  was  it  with  Samuel  Hahnemann.  Unselfishly 
he  entered  on  medical  practice.  But  where  he  would 
do  good  he  saw,  dismayed,  an  evil  result.  What  then  I 
He  relinquished  every  ambitious  aim,  and  opened  the 
book  of  natural  science,  that  other  volume  of  revelation. 
He  took  a  nauseous  drug  himself — ^preferred,  if  need  be, 
rather  to  assail  his  own  than  another's  vitality  in  experi- 
ment. There  was  need,  and  the  inquiry  was  made.  The 
answer  came — and  swift  as  the  eagle,  this  pure,  unsel- 
fish sold  perceived  the  celestial  blazonry — "  simUhi^  sU 
mlihm  cnrantur :  in  hoc  stgno  rince,^^  All  the  condi- 
tions being  met  the  result  was  infallible. 

And  where  was  the  halting  steed  {     Aye,  what  say 
the  Medical  logicians  X     Have  they  not  demonstrated  to 
their  own  assurance  that  Homoeopathy  is  a  fallacy,  a  de- 
hision,  a  humbug,  a — well,  does  not  language  fail  them 
in  assigning  it  a  name  of  fitting  scorn  and  contempt  ? 
And  yet,  as  ever,  "  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children." 
A  truer  logic  and  sounder  dialectics,  as  Grauvogl  shows, 
but  confirm  the  truth  long  ago  revealed  to  Hahnemann 
("  divined  "  by  him,  as  contemptuously  said  by  one  of 
liis  professed  disciples),  and  not  dimly  presaged  by  many 
before  him,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  the  Father  of 
Medicine.     And  the  logic  of  medicine  may  yet,  by  the 
aid  of  homoeopathic  masters,  presume  to  stand  side  by 
side  with  her  elder  sister,  wlio  sprang  into  life  by  divine 
power,  from  the  brain  of  the  pure,  the  unselfish  Hahne- 
mann. 

Do  the  leading  authorities  in  our  opponents'  ranks 
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emulate  this  true  spirit  ]  What  do  their  acts  reply  I  Do 
they  open  their  ears  to  our  testimony  of  facts  ?  Do  they 
humbly  and  without  bias  judge  of  our  conclusions  I  Do 
they  honestly  repeat  our  experiences  I  Do  they  fearless- 
ly give  the  credit  of  success  to  our  law  1 

It  is  the  privilege  of  all  to  walk  in  the  light.  God 
forbid,  then,  that  we  throw  any  shadow  upon  either  our 
our  own  path,  or  that  of  another ;  but  let  each,  as  a  true 
man,  walk  in  the  light  he  has,  and  viodestly  reflect  it 
upon  others;  seek  more,  and  bid  his  fellows  God-speed. 
Let  alloeopath,  eclectic,  and  homoeopath,  low-dilutionist 
and  high-dilutionist,  "  mongrel "  and  "  purist,"  alike  re- 
pudiate all  unnatural  and  arbitrary  restrictions,  strength- 
en the  weak,  take  up  all  stumbling  blocks,  leave  each 
one  free,  and  without  censure,  to  find  liis  own  level ; 
give  each  honest  brother  the  hand  of  fellowship ;  hear 
his  experience ;  accept  liis  aid,  and  reciprocate  it  with 
simplicity  of  heart. 

Let  us  be  willing  to  learn  from  everybody,  not  even 
having  that  egotistical  pseudo-liberality^  which  Socrates 
long  ago  described,  declaring  that  "  the  Athenians  are 
willing  to  allow  a  man  any  opinions,  if  he  retain  them 
within  himself;  but  if  he  attempt  to  instruct  them,  they 
are  indignant."  But  with  a  genuine,  because  truly  fra- 
ternal  liberality,  let  us  together  go  forward  as  best  we 
may,  upon  our  mission  of  blessing ;  forgetting  all  feuds, 
remembering  and  fulfilling  the  great  commandment — 
loving  God  and  our  neighbor — and  ever  holding  up  our 
banner,  inscribed  with  the  motto,  symbol  of  our  dedica- 
tion, to — God — Humanity — Liberty  ! 
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And  may  you,  gentlemen,  reaching  forward  this  day 
to  a  new  epoch  of  your  student-life,  moved  by  the  high 
inspiration  of  which  we  have  spoken,  here  vow  eternal 
fealty  to  duty !  May  you  be  possessed  by  the  noblest 
conceptions  of  its  standard — nothing  less  than  that  laid 
doTVTi  for  mankind  in  Holy  Writ ;  may  you  emulate  each 
happy  example  of  devotioYi,  of  earnest  labor,  of  genuine 
success;  remembering  that  the  playground  is  behind 
you,  the  labor  of  life  before  yoU,  its  temptations  about 
you. 

Hear,  and  take  up  to-day,  the  keynote  of  a  true  life, 
sounded  in  these  lines  of  Frances  Anne  Kemble : 

"  A  sacred  harden  is  this  life  ye  bear — 
Look  on  it — lift  it — bear  it  solemnly, 
Stand  up  and  walk  beneath  it  steadfastly  ; 
Fail  not  for  sorrow,  falter  not  for  sin — 
But  onward  !   upward !  till  the  goal  ye  win/' 
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Gentlemen  : 

Again  time-honored  custom  convenes  us,  the 
Faculty  and  other  officers  of  the  College,  with  you, 
the  graduating  class,  your  fellow  students  of  the  late 
session,  your  friends  and  ours,  who  are  about  us  on 
this  auspicious  occasion,  to  say  farewell,  and  to  in- 
duct you,  by  appropriate  ceremonies,  into  the  ranks 
of  a  noble  profession,  whose  novitiate  you  have  faith- 
fully  passed,  and  whose  doctorate  now  belongs  to 
you. 

Standing,  as  we  do,  before  the  opening  vista  of 
your  future  career,  we  see  first,  only  that  cloud 
which  hangs  over  all  things  that  concern  the  fate 
of  mortals;  yet,  looking  again,  behold  the  many- 
hued  light,  which  a  benignant  Providence  sheds 
upon  and  through  that  cloud,  and.  which  is  at  once 
a  beacon  and  a  promise.  But  gentlemen,  the 
fate  of  each  of  you  is  with  all  our  faith  in  Provi- 
dence, a  solemn  human  trust,  and  is  in  your  own 
custody  solely.  "  Providence  helps  those  who  help 
themselves,"  is  a  proverb  true  as  trite.  You  only 
have  the  key  to  its  arcana,  or  can  have. 

It  was  long  ago  said,  on  a  commencement  occa- 
sion, that  the  fortune  of  the  young  graduate  is  like  a 


ladder,  the  uprights  of  which  may  be  constructed  of 
circumstances,  and  placed  by  friends,  whilst  the 
rounds  of  ascent  can  be  fitted  by  none  but  himself;  on 
himself  alone  devolves  the  possible  realisation  of  their 
hopes,  as  well  as  of  his  own.  Thus,  also,  is  it  with 
you  to-day.  What  shall  your  answer  be  ?  We  ask 
the  question,  not  in  doubt,  but  in  faith  of  your  cer- 
tain reaping  of  the  just  fruit  of  your  faithful  sowing. 

This  is  a  day  of  congratulation.  Yet,  like  all 
life's  scenes,  there  is  a  shadow  to  tinge  and  temper 
its  joy.  One,  who  was  of  the  number  of  the  gradu- 
ating class^  the  genial,  the  pure,  the  Christian,  the 
lovely  and  beloved  Louis  Gene  Hatch,  son  of  our 
friend.  Dr.  P.  L.  Hatch,  of  Minnesota,  was  seized, 
in  the  midst  of  his  faithful  work  as  a  student,  with 
Malignant  Angina,  the  worst  I  ever  saw.  He 
speedily  rallied,  and,  all  too  earnestly,  resumed  his 
duties,  relapsed,  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  swal- 
lowing, and  almost  of  speech,  with  sloughing  of  the 
throat. 

Although  among  strangers,  he  had  made  them  his 
loving  friends,  and  never  did  the  care  of  brother  or 
sister  exceed  their  faithful  assiduity.  But  in  vain. 
Nourished  only  by  enemata,  his  debility  became 
extreme,  yet  hope  seemed  justified  until  hemorrhage 
set  in,  \Vhen  nature's  forces  speedily  succumbed;  and 
to-day  we  miss  him.  Each  of  the  Faculty  realizes  that 
we  have  lost  a  friend,  and  for  myself,  you  will  permit 
me  to  say,  his  early  demise  touches  me  to  the  core. 
How  often  are  we  thus  reminded  that  human  skill 
is  fallible  at  best. 


Bat  we  may  not  linger  with  the  past,  near 
though  it  be  ;  "  act  in  the  living  present ''  rings  in 
our  ears  evermore ; '  and  we  are  pressed  forward  by 
the  crowding  duties  of  every  day.  Let  us  embalm 
his  memory,  emulate  his  Christian  virtues,  and  never 
rest  in  our  struggle  against  the  evils  which  it  was 
his  chosen  mission  to  cure  or  to  assuage. 

A  certain  portion  of  the  world's  work  is  now  to 
be  laid  upon  you ;  you  now  assume  the  responsible 
character  of  physicians,  in  particular,  of  homceo- 
pathic  physicians.  Your  fate  is  closely  linked  with 
that  of  the  cause  we  represent  to-day.  Will  your 
labors  and  your  faith  be  repaid  in  the  success  of  the 
cause  itself?  The  question  is  a  fair  one;  let  us  see 
what  is  the  prospect 

Seven  years  ago,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
we  ventured  to  indulge  in  certain  observations  and 
reflections,  statistical  and  historical.  The  tendency 
of  affairs  since  that  day  may  furnish  a  partial 
answer  to  the  question. 

We  then  considered  the  future  of  homoeopathy, 
as  judged  by  the  existing  status  of  our  school^  in 
the  old  world  as  well  as  in  the  new.  We  propose 
to  resume  this  thread  of  inquiry  where  we  then 
dropped  it. 

We  should  like  to  trace  the  advance  of  our  system, 
first  in  the  old  world  ;  but  ultra-conservatism  must 
always  render  such  progress  more  gradual  there  than 
here ;  and  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  of  our  own 
side  of  the  water,  that  the  time  would  fail  us. 
Everywhere  alike,  however,  we  are  struck  with  the 


coincidence  of  liberty  and  progress  in  general,  es- 
pecially mental  and  political  liberty,  and  of  con- 
science liberty  itself,  with  the  a  Ivance  of  our  system. 
Not  that  progress,  mental  or  political,  which  is 
simply  a  change  from  the  despotism  of  the  fifteenth 
century  to  the  despotism  of  the  nineteenth ;  not  that 
which  discards  faith,  or  labels  it  "  for  babes  and  old 
women ;"  itself  the  unmoved  centre  of  its  own  uni- 
verse ;  calling  itself  by  the  sacred  name  of  Rationalism , 
but  rather  is  Denialism ;  which  in  medicine  as  well  as 
in  religion,  has  its  own  iron,  clad  creed,  its  own  Sliib- 
boleth,  its  own  most  vulgar  cant,  its  own  Procrustean 
bedstead,  which  all  real  philosophers  are  expected 
to  fit ;  which  has  its  thumb-screws  and  other  instru- 
ments of  torture  always  ready  to  punish  or  to  per- 
vert the  truth  seeker  who  doubts  its  wisdom  or 
rejects  its  creed ;  and  which,  in  medicine,  settles  the 
homoeopathic  question  by  declining  it  altogether,  I 

because,  forsooth,  there  is  nought  in  it  either  to 
argue  or  to  investigate.  But  rather,  hand  in  hand 
with  that  liberty — that  progress  which  means  growth 
of  the  typical  man-life,  and  the  adoption  of  a  re- 
newed and  enlightened  faith — new  faith  in  God, 
new  faith  in  man  as  his  image,  new  faith  in  the 
possibilities  of  existence;  hand  in  hand  with  all 
that  "  saves  the  precious  things  from  amongst  the 
vile,"  we  find  that  the  system  promulgated  by 
Samuel  Hahnemann  gains  acceptance,  brings  success 
and  entails  honor  upon  all  who  worthily  profess  it ;  i 

and  more  and  more  ingrains  itself  into  the  benevo- 
lent and  humanitarian  thought  of  the  day. 


But  wherever,  on  the  one  hand,  ultra-conservatism 
and  reaction  dominate ;  or  again,  ignorance,  brutal- 
ity, and  gross  materialism  rule  the  mentality  of  a 
people ;  or  where  skepticism  supplants  true  scientific 
curiosity,  there  also  homoeopathy,  like  many  another 
precious  thing,  is  sure  to  be  driven  to  the  wall. 

In  our  own  free  and  noble  land,  these  statements 
find  abundant  illustration.  The  track  of  our  best 
national  and  local  progress  is  the  track  as  well  of 
homoeopathic  progress.  Those  sections  and  those 
states  and  cities  which  deservedly  hold  the  first  rank 
in  the  former  particulars,  are  foremost  also  in  the 
latter.  Take,  for  instance,  the  leading  cities  of  the 
North  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Seven  years  ago,  we  stated  that  the  number  of 
homoeopathic  physicians  in  Philadelphia,  as  recently 
counted,  was  95 ;  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the 
homoeopathic  directory  contains  the  names  of  170 
physicians  in  this  city,  an  increase,  in  that  short 
time,  of  almost,  eighty  per  cent. !  Then  we  published 
in  this  city  one  journal ;  now  there  are  two.  Then 
a  bare  show  of  hospjital  work  was  made ;  now,  the 
hospital  fund  of  this  College,  the  nucleus  of  which 
so  many  of  our  citizens  aided  in  securing,  added  to 
the  College  dispensary  fund  before  existing,  and  the 
whole  faithfully  and  securely  invested  amounts  to  a 
very  respectable  sum,  which  will,  some  day,  under 
the  same  fostering  care,  be  developed  to  greater 
things ;  and  another,  still  grander  hospital  movement, 
independent  of  the  College,  but  endorsed  by  it,  has 
just  been  incorporated,  through  the  action  of  a  score 
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or  more  of  our  wealthiest  citizens,  and  will  ere 
long  place  our  system  in  its  true  position  amongst 
the  charities  of  this  community,  and  greatly  extend 
its  blessings. 

Again,  New  York  City  has  gone  on  from  39  homoe- 
opathic physicians  in  1848,  to  65  in  1853 ;  increased 
the  number  in  five  years  more  to  99 ;  in  six  years 
more  to  143 ;  and  at  this  time,  ten  years  later,  num- 
bers 210.  Besides,  there  are  there  published  seve- 
ral homoeopathic  journals,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Philadelphia,  many  new  books  have  issued  from  her 
homoeopathic  press.  The  Ophthalmic  Hospital  has 
been  transferred  from  allopathic  to  homoeopathic 
hands,  and  a  surgical  hospital  has  been  established 
in  connection  with  her  reorganized  and  successful 
College.  The  elite  of  the  city  are  patrons  of  our 
system. 

Boston  has  within  that  time  given  to  the  American 
Institute  of  Homoeopathy  the  most  superb  muni- 
cipal and  social  reception,  perhaps,  ever  given  any- 
where to  a  medical  society;  has  raised  a  hand- 
some hospital  fund ;  and  the  great  Boston  Univer- 
sity, endowed  by  the  munificent  bequest  of  Isaac 
Rich  with  some  $10,000,000,  has  adopted  the  homoe- 
opathic system  in  its  medical  department,  and  which 
is  just  successfully  closing  its  first  sessioi^.  She  has 
also  established  a  most  able  and  successful  journal, 
and  in  various  other  ways,  is  doing  grand  service. 

Going  westward,  Pittsburg  has  in  that  time  not 
only  greatly  reinforced  our  numerical  strength,  but 
has  established  a  fine  hospital ;  Cincinnati  an  en- 


dowed  college.  So,  likewise,  has  Cleveland  well 
done  her  part ;  beside  many  other  points  of  minor 
importance. 

Chicago,  ten  years  ago,  with  a  population  of  one 
hundred  thousand,  had  fifteen  homoeopathic  physi- 
cians. The  population  is  now  four  times  as  great, 
and  the  number  of  our  physicians  reaches  ninety-five 
— more  than  six  times  that  of  1864.  Then  she  had 
one  pharmacy,  now  four;  then  one  society,  now 
four ;  then  a  college  and  dispensary,  now  an  addi- 
tional dispensary,  and  connected  with  the  college  a 
hospital  besides;  then  one  journal,  now  two;  and 
nearly  all  the  wealthy  class  are  homceopathists. 

In  the  whole  State  6f  Illinois  there  are  over 
four  hundred  physicians  of  our  school,  more  than 
twice  as  many  as  there  were  ten  years  ago. 

In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  number  has  dou- 
bled within  five  years,  and  a  very  great  increase  is 
noted  in  Iowa. 

In  Michigan,  the  legislature  and  the  people  are 
overwhelmingly  in  our  favor,  although  the  Regents 
of  the  University,  with  unexampled  temerity,  con- 
tinue their  resistance  to  the  law  requiring  the  ap- 
pointment of  homoeopathic  professors  in  its  medical 
department. 

Even  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  those  advanced 
picket-posts  of  our  American  civilization,  show  a 
most  encouraging  total  result  for  our  school. 

Take  another  class  of  statistics,  viz.:  tables  of 
mortality  in  the  practice  of  private  physicians  in  the 
three  Atlantic   cities,   as  ascertained  from    ofiicial 
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records  ;  in  Boston,  for  the  years  1870  to  1872;  in 
New  York,  for  1870-71 ;  in  Philadelphia,  for  1872 
alone.  Tabulated  together,  the  total  number  of 
allopathic  physicians  is  stated  at  3,267;  homoeopa- 
thic physicians,  605.  These  gave  certificates  of 
death  during  the  periods  named,  as  follows  ;  against 
which  nothing  is  allowed  to  our  side,  on  the  score  of 
larger  average  practice,  nor  because,  often,  the  hom- 
oeopath was  sent  for  only  when  the  patient  was 
about  to  die. 

The  allopathic  death-certificates  amount  to  54,- 
679,  or  16.73  for  each  physician ;  the  homoeopa'hic 
certificates  were  5,903 ;  to  each  physician,  9.75 ;  or, 
on  an  average,  in  round  numbers,  each  allopathic 
practitioner  buried  seventeen  patients,  whilst  each 
homoeopathist  lost  but  ten. 

For  Philadelphia,  particularly,  the  details  are  mi- 
nute. Of  these  a  few  may  be  mentioned.  The 
allopathic  directory  ignores  all  who  are  not  in  per- 
fectly good  standing  in  that  school ;  hence  comprises 
the  acknowledged  skill  and  talent  of  their  own  side. 
To  prevent  the  confounding  of  hospital  and  private 
practice,  we  will  pass  by  hospital  physicians  of  both 
schools  without  notice. 

No  other  homoeopathic  physician,  whatever  his 
skill  or  standing,  is  omitted  from  these  tables.  The 
relative  number  is  thus  slightly  less  than  four  allo- 
paths to  one  homoeopath— we  will  say,  four  to  one. 
Please  remember  that  this  is  a  record,  not  of  cures, 
about  which  controversy  might  arise,  but  of  fatal 
results,   whereof  there  can  be   no   dispute.     Here 
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are  the  figures,  for  a  few  diseases:  Total  deaths 
from  apoplexy  under  homceopathy,  28 ;  allopathy, 
162 ;  that  is,  28  died  under  homoeopathy,  whereas 
allopathy  lost  over  40,  under  the  care  of  the  same 
number  of  physicians.  The  comparison  may  be  veri- 
fied at  the  Health  Office,  by  any  one  who  cares 
to  do  so ;  or  refuted,  if  incorrect. 

Again,  the  deaths  from  cholera  infantum  were, 
under  homoeopathy,  214 ;  under  allopathy,  1149  ;  or, 
for  an  equal  number  of  physicians,  214  against  287 
and  a  fraction.  From  croup,  27  to  218  ;  say,  for  equal 
numbers  of  physicians,  27  to  54| ;  or,  on  the  allopa- 
thic side,  more  than  double  mortality.  From  diph- 
theria, 19  to  111 ;  equalized  as  to  number  of  physi- 
cians, 19  to  27f .  From  whooping-cough,  13  to  121 ; 
equalized  as  to  number  of  physicians,  13  to  30 J; 
a  more  than  double  mortality,  to  be  charged  to 
allopathy.  From  pneumonia,  68  to  663  ;  equalized, 
68  against  165,f.  From  bronchitis  and  infantile 
catarrh,  31  to  257;  or  for  like  numbers  of  physi- 
cians, 31  to  64;^.  From  peritonitis,  8  to  96;  equal- 
ized, 8  against  24 ;  a  triple  mortality !  Marvel- 
lous it  may  be,  but  the  proof  is  undeniable.  The 
deaths  from  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
were,  under  homoeopathy,  37  ;  under  allopathy,  195  ; 
for  a  like  number  of  physicians,  37  to  48f .  Finally, 
from  small-pox,  the  deaths  were,  in  private  practice, 
under  homoeopathy,  256;  under  allopathy,  1502; 
equalized,  256  to  375|,  or  nearly  fifty  per  cent, 
more.  This,  you  will  mark,  was  in  1872,  and  in 
Philadelphia. 
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A  fit  conclusion  to  this  contrast,  and  a  financial 
proof  of  its  reliability,  may  be  found  in  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Homoeopathic  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York  ;  or  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual. 
The  medical  director  of  the  former  has  issued  the 
following  comparison;  Whole  number  of  policies 
of  insurance,  under  the  homoeopathic  system  of 
treatment,  4470 ;  deaths,  exclusive  of  accidents, 
32;  under  the  allopathic  system  of  treatment, 
insured  1437;  deaths,  37.  From  these  figures  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  homoeopathic  people  insured 
were  three  times  more  numerous  than  the  allo- 
pathic, yet  lost  by  death  a  smaller  number,  by  five. 
Think  of  3000  more  rislcs  under  homoeopathy,  against 
fewer  deaths  by  five ! 

To  be  as  unfortunate  as  allopathy,  we  should 
have  lost  112  of  our  insured  lives,  instead  of  32 ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  to  be  as  fortutiate  as  we,  the 
smaller  number  of  allopaths  insured  in  the  company 
should  render  scarcely  11  deaths,  instead  of  37.  As 
it  was,  of  all  the  deaths  among  the  persons  insured, 
allopathy  lost  three  and  a-haif  times  as  many  as 
homoeopathy  ;  to  wit.:  homoeopathy  lost  0.71  of  one 
per  cent,  whilst  allopathy  lost  2.57  per  cent,  of  all  the 
insured  who  entrusted  their  lives  to  it.  Or,  to  put 
the  same  facts  in  yet  another  form :  of  every  39 
persons  (in  round  numbers,)  insured  under  allopathy,, 
one  died ;  whereaSjOnly one  outof  every  140died  under 
homoeopathy.  Or,  in  still  another  form,  we  may  say, 
that  out  of  every  seven  persons  who  died  under  the 
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care  of  allopathy,  five  would  have  been  saved  alive 
by  ihe  homoeopathic  system  of  medication. 

.There  is  something  positively  astounding  in  this 
exhibit;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  perfect 
accuracy  and  fidelity  to  truth.  Let  every  man  who 
loves  life,  every  one  who  cares  for  the  welfare  of  the 
dear  ones  at  home,  every  hospital  manager  whose 
duty  it  is  to  consider  the  poor,  ponder  well  these 
facts,  form  his  conclusions  fairly,  then  act  them  out 
boldly. 

In  war,  we  sometimes  find  that  one  side  makes 
breastworks,  which  are  directly  captured;  or 
piles  up  a  massive  structure,  only  to  furnish 
material  for  an  impregnable  castle  for  its  oppo- 
nent. Armies  often  drag  the  heaviest  artillery, 
carry  the  finest  small  arms,  and  the  best  ammuni- 
tion, into  the  field,  only  to  replenish  the  armament 
of  their  enemy ;  and  even  to  their  very  provisions, 
their  boots  and  their  blankets,  seem  to  become,  as  it 
were,  that  enemy's  commissaries  and  quartermasters. 
Just  so  we  often  find  a  favorite  position  of  our  allo- 
pathic neighbors  to  finely  fit  our  own  purpose ;  turn- 
ing the  tables  against  them. 

Finding  statistics  against  them,  witticism,  which 
they  seem  to  mistake  for  proof,  is  a  ready  resource. 
This  they  never  tire  of  flinging  at  us,  with  the  perhaps 
good  humored  conviction  that  they  use  unanswerable 
argument.  Thus  we  hear  that  "  homoeopathy  does 
very  well  when  there  isn't  much  the  matter,  whereas 
grave  maladies  require  heroic  treatment."     As  if  the 
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heroic  treatment  itself  made  no  drain  upon  the  vital- 
ity, diminishing  the  chances  of  final  recovery. 

But  we  promised  to  turn  the  tables,  retorting 
these  sayings  upon  their  own  heads.  Now,  then,  dis- 
ease prefers  to  attack  the  weak,  as  everybody  knows ; 
it  is  worst  in  the  weak,  as  all  experts  also  know. 
The  robust  make  more  ado  in  throwing  it  off,  get 
higher  fevers,  sharper  pains,  and  make  more  fuss 
generally ;  but  they  soon  recover,  treatment  or  no 
treatment.  A  little  rough  medication  is  just  to  their 
mind,  and  they  get  well,  wondering  at  the  great 
skill  of  the  doctor,  sounding  his  praises  far  and  near. 
But  let  the  same  disease  attack  one  habitually  sick 
through  and  through,  a  feeble  man,  woman  or  child  ; 
the  same  doctor,  flushed  with  victory,  comes,  sees,  is 
conquered;  the  patient  is  directly  dead.  Why!  The 
vital  power  could  not  endure,  as  in  the  other  case, 
the  combined  forces  of  disease  and  doctor ;  it  was 
grave  at  the  very  onset,  for  low  vitality  forbade  the 
violent  reaction,  so  conspicuous  in  the  first  patient. 

A  third  case  of  the  same  disease,  also  in  feeble 
organism — aye,  a  dozen  of  them,  fall  into  the  hands 
of  some  neighboring  homoeopath,  and  all  recover, 
without  violent  reaction,  'tis  true,  but  also  without 
medicinal  aggravation;  get  well  quietly,  unostenta- 
tiously, quickly.     Of  course,  since  so   skillful   and 

learned  a  physician  as  old  Dr.  A lost  6is  case,  the 

stripling  homoeopath  cannot  do  better  than  he ;  hence 
and  therefore,  the  homoeopathic  cases  had  nothing 
much  the  matter  with  them.  But  what  is  the  truth  1 
In  very  truth,  the  homoeopathic  cases  were,  in  the 
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aggregate,  far  worse,  from  their  lack  of  original  vi- 
tality, than  the  other  set,  and  the  stripling  homoeo- 
path has  grandly  over-topped  the  skill  and  learning 
of  the  white-haired  hero  of  the  old  school,  in  the 
positive  salvation  of  human  life,  to  say  nothing 
of  benefit  to  the  funds  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Companies — ^has  given  back  to  sorrowing  friends 
a  loved  father,  or  mother,  and  mayhap,  the  smiling 
babe,  rescued  from  a  gi-ave  already  yawning  to 
receive  them. 

Say  we  not  truly,  then,  allopathy  will  do  for  the 
vital,  the  robust,  who,  comparatively,  have  little  the 
matter ;  for  the  vigorous,  to  whom  disease  is  a  passing 
shadow  merely,  of  the  same  thing  as  we  see  it  in 
others — a  lurid  shadow  it  may  be  indeed — a  stormy 
shadow — bjit  still,  by  contrast,  only  a  shadow — that 
allopathy  may  do  for  them  %  But  for  the  weak,  to 
whom  disease  is  substantial,  deadly,  to  whom  every 
trifling  ailment  means  untold  peril;  for  such,  we 
want  a  medication  which  not  only  kills  not,  but  will 
speedily  evoke  the  vital  energies,  directly  cure,  and 
avert  impending  death.  Who  in  this  audience  can- 
not instance  such  a  case  ]  Not  much  the  matter, 
forsooth!  Are  infantile  diseases  to  be  labeled, 
"not  much  the  matter?"  Are  all  the  dangerous 
cases  in  allopathic  families  1  If  so,  why  ?  Is  not 
severe  medication  the  aggravating  element  in  such 
families  'i  In  this  sense,  let  it  still  be  said  that  the 
patrons  of  homoeopathic  practice  have  never  much 
the  matter — and  let  Life  Insurance  Companies  still 
find  among  such  as  these,  their  most  profitable  risks. 
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And  let  those  who,  (in  the  sense  of  possessing 
vital  resistance,)  can  never  have  much  the  matter — 
the  strong,  the  robust;  let  the  trapper,  the  miner, 
the  Indian  fighter,  the  buffalo-catcher,  who  have  no 
morbid  sensibilities,  whose  bones  of  iron,  sinews  of 
steel,  and  muscles  of  brawn  are  above  the  weakness 
of  "  something  the  matter ;"  let  the  young  fellow 
whose  neck  is  as  that  of  the  bullock,  whose  grip  is 
like  the  gentle  clasp  of  the  vise,  who  rejoices  in 
being  "  as  sound  as  a  dollar,"  and  offers  to  leap 
over  any  five-barred  gate,  or  to  pull  up  a  lamp-post ; 
let  such,  who  have  nothing  the  matter  with  them ; 
the  very  violence  of  whose  symptoms  when  ailing, 
is  but  the  play  of  their  enormous  vitality ;  let  all 
such  sing,  if  they  will,  the  praises  of  allopathy,  hoot 
at  the  insigiiificance  of  the  homoeopathic  dose,  and 
with  becoming  heroism,  glory  in  blood-letting  by 
the  quart ;  leeches  by  the  hundred ;  calomel,  jalap, 
and  quinine  by  the  drachm;  with  cup?,  blisters, 
emetics,  pills  and  potions  ad  libitum ;  they  may 
come  out  of  the  ordeal  with  not  much  the  matter ; 
but  never,  those  who  at  the  very  beginning  are  just 
ready  to  succumb ;  to  whom  every  malady  is  a 
serious,  aye,  a  dangerous  matter.  For  such,  a  mer- 
ciful Providence  has  provided  means,  not  only  of 
comfort,  in  the  gentleness  of  the  new  method,  but  as 
well,  of  positive  efiicacy  in  cure ;  as  we  have  just 
now  proved  by  statistical  comparison  of  this,  with 
the  old.  Neither  can  the  expectant,  or  do-nothing- 
but-nurse-him  system,  show  any  such  results. 

But  we   are   told,  "homceopathy   is  good    for 
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babies ;  they  need  mild  medicine ;  whereas  older 
folks  want  something  stronger/*  But  infantile 
diseases  are  more  fatal  than  any  other — why  medi- 
cate the  milder  maladies  of  grown  men  and  women 
with  severer  means ^  They  may  and  do  endure  it 
better,  but  even  these  are  not  thereby  cured  so  thor- 
oughly or  so  soon  as  by  a  skillful  use  of  homceopa- 
thy.     Then,  is  not  this  saying  sheer  nonsense  ] 

But  again,  we  hear  that  "  homoeopathy  cures  by 
the  imagination,  that  is,  by  faith"  (as  if  these  were  the 
same  thing !)  Is  that  t]^e  reason  it  cures  babies  and 
also  horses  1  Tell  me,  how  much  faith  has  a  kick- 
ing, squalling  baby  in  the  dose  of  chamomilla  lodged 
in  the  sugar  powder,  which  its  mother  is  about 
placing  within  its  mouth  ?  How  much  faith  has  a 
cart-horse  who  is  cured  of  his  cough  with  a  few  doses 
of  phosphorus?  Just  about  as  much  as  the  authors 
of  these  objections  have  in  them  themselves,  that  is, 
nought. 

And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  whole  list  of  vulgar 
squibs  which  have  so  long  done  service  in  the  cause 
of  allopathy.  Pithless,  pointless,  light  as  air,  let  us 
pass  them  for  more  important  matters. 

What  shall  we  say  of  ostracism  of  homoeopaths 
in  the  public  service,  in  the  medical  department  of 
army  and  navy,  in  public  institutions  of  all  kinds  ? 
**  Coming  events  are  foreshadowed."  The  United 
States  Pension  Office,  prostituted  to  the  purposes  of 
medical  sectarianism,  through  its  chief,  an  old-school 
physician,  aroused  the  latent  forces  (might  I  say,  the 
similar  forces  ?)  in  the  homoeopathic  ranks.    Official 
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decapitation  was  the  doctor's  favorite  method  of  dis- 
posing of  all  pension  surgeons  of  our  school.  Their 
devoted  heads  were  one  by  one  subjected  to  the  kind 
offices  of  his  guillotine,  until  he  bid  fair  to  immortal- 
ize himself  as  a  very  Danton  or  RobespieiTe  of  the 
medical  aana  cvJottea. 

But  the  homoeopaths,  the  champions  of  therapeu- 
tic law  and  order,  were  aroused ;  their  appeal  to  the 
superior  power  was  not  in  vain ;  they  prescribed  for 
the  doughty  chief  the  similar,  yes,  the  identical  rem- 
edy, decapitation;  the  h^ad  of  this  Danton  came 
under  this  same  official  guillotine,  and  allopathy  in 
the  United  States  Pension  Office  was  no  more. 

The  like  surveillance  on  our  part,  may  well  be 
applied  in  the  other  branches  of  the  public  service. 
As  yet,  allopathy  maintains  an  unshaken  exclusive- 
ness  in  the  army  and  navy,  as  it  does  not  even  in 
Germany ;  but  it  will  be  our  fault  if  this  domination 
be  not  speedily  ended.  The  committees  on  le- 
gislation of  out  various  societies,  have  but  to 
proceed  judiciously  and  energetically,  and  we  shall 
obtain  all  our  demands,  sooner  and  more  easily  than 
we  may  think. 

In  strictly  scientific  language,  homoeopathy  claims 
a  certain  field  of  investigation  in  which  she  demands 
to  stand  alone,  and  hold  undisputed  sway.  Her 
ambition  is  not  to  compete  with  physiology,  pathol- 
ogy, diagnostics,  or  even  pharmacology;  but,  avail- 
ling  herself  of  all  the  work  done  in  these  adjoining 
fields,  she  yet  claims  the  science  of  therapeutics,  the 
science  which  embraces  and  accounts  for  the  action 
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of  all  real  curative  agents ;  needing  to  reject  none 
to  suit  her  ends,  but  including  all  under  the  one  great 
law  "  likes  are  cured  by  likes."  This  field,  I  say, 
she  elaims  as  all  her  own. 

She  has  not  only  gathered  her  material  and  de- 
duced her  law,  but  applied  it  successfully  to  practice. 
Only  the  incomplete  scientist,  only  he  whose  mind 
science  has  not  yet  set  free  from  professional  bond- 
age, can  deny  her  demonstrations.  But  she  has  much 
yet  to  do.  And  physics  is  doing  much  to  pioneer 
her  way.  Micro-chemistry,  the  doctrines  of  force, 
of  the  interference  and  mutual  abolition. of  sim- 
ilar force-3vaves,  the  spectrum  analysis — all  are 
piling  up  invincible  demonstrations,  from  the  posi- 
tions of  pure  science,  of  her  law  of  similars ;  of  the 
wave-motion  of  drug-forces,  as  silencing  the  waves 
of  morbid  forces,  and  of  the  dynamic  efiiciency  of 
her  molecular  dose,  commonly  called  infinitesimal. 

Let  us  consider  these  revelations  of  the  few  years 
just  past,  for  such  they  are,  from  the  homoeopathic 
stand-point,  where  all  these  discoveries  are  to  find 
their  use  in  promoting  human  welfare,  improving 
health,  and  prolonging  life  and  usefulness  to  man- 
kind. 

First,  the  present  doctrine  of  forces.  Many  here 
have  enjoyed  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Tyndall  and 
others,  who  have  shown  the  beauty  of  universal 
force-action  by  so  many  brilliant  experiments^  accom- 
panied by  such  lucid  explanations. 

Recall,  if  you  please,  the  theory  of  Young,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted,  according  to  Tyndall,  for  the 
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doctrine  that  all  force  is  but  undul&tory  vibration  of 
the  universal  ether,  which  is  believed  to  pervade  all 
space — recollect  that  slowness  and  rapidity  of  this 
undulatory  vibration  furnish  the  reason  of  all  the 
forms  of  force,  which  we  call  heat,  light,  color, 
chemical  action,  etc.,  ^  residing  in  a  single  ray  of 
sun-light;  remember  that  rapid  vibration  of  this 
universal  ether  measures  small — yes,  infinitely  small 
waves — and  that  slow  vibration  measures  larger, 
although  still  minute  undulations.  Comparing  these 
with  musical  sounds,  the  color-waves  write  them- 
selves upon  the  staff ;  whilst  the  more  rapid  chemical 
waves  move  above,  are  of  higher  pitch,  the  slower 
heat-waves  low.  Note,  then,  that  the  most  efficient 
chemical  waves  are  the  most  infinitely  small,  so 
small  that  they  are  incapable  of  affecting  vision  at 
all,  and  that  the  coarser  waves  have  but  little  chemi- 
cal potency ;  that  a  single  infinitesimal  chemical 
wave,  with  its  exact  and  specific  power,  can  do  more 
to  print  a  photograph,  or  to  explode  a  mixture  of 
gases,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  sun's  rays — and  thus 
we  shall  see  that  infinitesimal  doses  of  an  exact  spe- 
cific medicine  are  scientifically  justified 

Again,  similar  waves  have  a  double  power — to 
increase  and  to  neutralize  each  other,  according  to 
certain  conditions.  Throw  two  similar  stones  with 
similar  force,  into  a  lake,  a  little  distance  apart.  See 
where  the  similar  waves  meet  and  interfere ;  mutually 
their  motion  annuls  motion,  and  the  water  is  at  rest. 
Professor  Tyndall,  in  his  lectures  in  the  adjoining  hall, 
demonstrated  this,  partly  by  diagrams  belonging  to 
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the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  may  witness 
for  us  as  well  to  day  ;  and  also  by  means  oi,  acoustic 
instruments,  as  the  clamp-plate,  and  the  timing-fork ; 
and  by  the  spectrum  analysis.  You  may  recall  the 
fact  by  a  glance  at  the  surface  of  this  brass  plate,  on 
which  black  writing  sand  has  been  placed.  A  violin- 
bow  being  drawn  across  its  edge,  vibrates  the  plate, 
and  disturbs  the  sand.  Directly  it  arranges  itself  in 
regular  lin^s,  which  mark  an  arrested  vibration ;  the 
metallic  spaces  between  these  are  lines  of  vibration — 
of  agitation — and  of  course,  the  lines'  of  the  settling 
of  the  sand  must  be,  and  are  lines  of  rest. 

Now,  then,  a  surface  vibrating  under  a  violin- 
bow  shows  lines  of  vibration,  with  intervening  lines 
of  rest.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  Wait  a  mo- 
ment ;  strike  this  tuning-fork ;  now  hold  it  near  the 
ear ;  rotate  it  in  its  long  axis,  slowly ;  at  the  angles, 
where  the  surfaces  meet,  there  is  comparative  silence, 
and  why  ?  It  is  because  the  waves  of  vibration  on 
the  surfaces,  being  exactly  similar  in  size  and  rapid- 
ity of  motion,  meeting  at  each  angle  interfere,  and 
exactly  neutralize  each  other — moving  as  they  do 
from  distinct  centres.  And  being  neutraUzed, 
silence  is  produced;  by  two  similar  vibrations  of 
sound,  as  you  perceive.  And  the  lines  upon  the 
brass  surface  did  not  agitate  the  sand  which  lay  upon 
it,  for  the  same  reason.  The  vibrations  advancing 
from  the  edges,  and  recoiling  at  the  clamp,  are 
similar  to  those  which  they  meet,  coming  fresh  from 
the  bow ;  hence  they  interfere,  causing  lines  of  silence, 
or  lines  of  rest ;  and  here  the  sand  is  seen  to  settle. 
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These  facts  are  a  scientific  illustration  of  homoeo- 
pathy. -Morbid  forces  vibrate  in  a  certain  organ  or 
tissue  of  the  body ;  an  atomized  drug  whose  forces 
are  similar,  and  whose  similarity  has  been  already 
proved  on  healthy  persons,  begets  a  series  of  similar 
waves  in  the  part  diseased.  Of  independent  origin, 
they  continually  interfere  with  the  waves  of  disease- 
force  in  the  cells  of  the  tissue,  in  the  nerves  of  the 
organ,  and  in  the  whole  sympathizing  body.  Where 
disease  was  active,  now  come  the  lines  of  rest — there 
is  comfort,  where  a  little  while  ago  was  excruciating 
pain ;  there  is  quiet  sleep,  in  lieu  of  wakefulness  and 
tossing ;  there  is  a  sane  brain,  instead  of  delirium ; 
a  soft  pulse,  in  place  of  the  fevered  circulation ;  the 
diseased  action  has  been  cured,  neutralized  by  the 
similar,  the  homoeopathic  action  of  the  specific  coun- 
terpart of  that  diseased  action,  embodied  in  the 
drug ;  and  we  have  furnished  a  new  demonstration 
of  the  well-proved  law  of  cure — "  likes  are  cured  by 
likes." 

The  solar  spectrum  affords  another  illustration  of 
the  power  of  similars  to  exactly  overcome  each  other. 
By  it,  we  know,  for  instance,  the  sun's  atmosphere 
contains  the  metal  Sodium ;  and  how  1  Look  through 
a  proper  instrument,  and  observe  the  yellow  band. 
A  dark  line,  which  is  a  line  of  rest  in  the  color-waves, 
traverses  the  yellow ;  this  is  caused  by  the  yellow 
Sodium  vapor  of  the  sun's  atmosphere ;  the  white  light 
vibrating  from  the  sun's  burning  disk  contains  the 
yellow  ray ;  this  yellow  ray  must  undulate  through  the 
sun's  atmosphere.  Containing  the  yellow  vapor   of 
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Sodium ;  the  two  similars  in  color,  the  yellow  of  the 
sun's  ray,  and  the  yellow  of  the  sun's  vapor,  through 
which  it  must  pass,  neutralize  each  other ;  causing 
darkness.  And  so  of  many  other  metals,  etc.  Hence, 
the  very  phrase,  "spectrum  analysis,"  for  thus,  by 
the  homoeopathic  principle,  we  analyze  even  the  con- 
stitution of  the  sun  itself  I 

Indeed,  so  absolute  is  the  demonstration  of  this 
principle  in  all  departments  of  dynamics,  so  well 
understood  is  it  by  all  scientists,  that  to  deny  it  in 
medicine,  to  decry,  ignore,  or  neglect  a  system  of 
cure,  a  science  of  therapeutics  based  upon  it ;  or, 
worse  than  this,  to  persecute  or  denounce  such  a 
system,  seems  like  sheer  infatuation.  That  sometime 
it  must  triumph,  is  just  as  evident  as  the  march  of 
the  physical  sciences,  to  which  it  thus  appeals  for. 
illustration  and  demonstration.  Even  the  doses  of 
homoeopathy  are  detectable  more  and  more  by  the 
delicate  instruments  which  science  furnishes  to  sup- 
plement and  assist  our  dull  senses ;  but  what  can 
these  avail  to  correct  the  dulness  of  the  mind  which 
refuses  evidence  against  a  darling  prejudice,  which 
ever  maintains  the  wheel  and  the  rack,  and  feeds  the 
fires. of  the  Medical  Inquisition,  crushing,  tearing 
and  burning  the  independent  man  who,  forswearing 
authority  in  favor  of  science,  and  accepting  the 
law  of  similars  in  medical  practice,  happens  to  be 
found  in  its  merciless  clutches ;  and  which,  in  regu- 
lar routine,  inflicts  on  new  generations  of  men  the 
old,  old  empiricism,  or  the  far-fetched  and  complica- 
ted new  philosophy  of  allopathic  therapeutics. 
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Meeting  ;such  men,  however,  you  may  compel 
respect,  by  your  thorough  familiarity  with  inflnitesi- 
malism  and  similarity  of  force-waves,  as  effective 
in  physical  phenomena  generally ;  with  the  univer- 
sality of  mdleculaT  power ^  versus  the  powers  of  any 
mass  of  matter  in  Nature ;  and  more  than  all,  by 
such  familiarity  with  the  forces  of  your  remedies 
which  can  neutralize  similar  forces  in  disease,  that 
the  maladies  which  they  fail  to  cure  shall,  at  your 
bidding,  depart. 

But,  when  you  have  thus  conquered,  do  not, 
therefore,  imagine  yourselves  infallible ;  that,  indeed, 
were  impious.  Forget  not  that  Higher  Power,  who 
dispose th  all  things  by  the  counsel  of  His  own  will. 
"In  all  your  ways,  acknowledge  Him,  and  He  shall 
direct  your  paths/* 

Let  each  consider  well  how  best  to  advance  our 
knowledge  and  improve  our  art;  with  all  his  might 
acting  indeed  in  this  living  present,  but  with  that 
humility  which  thinks  not  more  highly  of  one's  self 
than  it  ought;  which  holds  one's  gifts  alone  for 
service ;  truly  deeming 

**  That  this  world  is  not  our  goal ;" 

and  living  under  the  inspiration  of  that  Christian 
faith  and  trust  which  ever  leap  forward  to  make 
most  real  the  beatitudes  which  yet  are  future. 

And  now  we  part;  all  to  go  by  different  paths, 
but  let  us  hope,  to  meet  joyously  at  one  common  goal- 
May  your  future  career  then,  prove  a  perennial 
blossoming  of  this  faith,  this  trust,  this  hope.     To 
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this  end,  pledge  yourselves  to  yourselves,  and  to 
God,  at  this  moment,  never  to  forsake  the  way  of 
truth.  Let  all  the  small  vices  of  young  manhood, 
and  all  the  great  ones  too,  be  here  and  now  forever 
repudiated ;  let  your  unsullied  purity  be  evidenced 
in  the  frank  and  kindly  bearing,  the  noble  senti- 
ments, the  trusty  action  of  each  of  your  lives.  Let 
that  divinest  faith,  illuminating  your  every  step 
amidst  the  commonplace  of  this  world,  guide  you  in 
that  way;  at  last  conducting  you  through  and  beyond 
the  portals  of  the  life  that  now  is,  where,  surprised, 
you  shall  see  in  the  full  blaze  of  that  glory  which  is 
to  come,  that  you  are  still  treading  the  same  highway 
as  before ;  and  that  even  that  part  of  it  which  be- 
longed to  this  nether  world,  and  which  oft,  mayhap, 
seemed  weary,  was  a  very  Jacob's  ladder,  on  which, 
as  an  angel  of  God,  you  ascended  to  your  reward. 

Farewell. 
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LIST  OF  GRADUATES, 


MARCH,  1874. 


Name.  Rebidbncs. 

WILLIAMN.  BAHRENBUKQ St.  Louit,  MifouH. 

WILLIAM  R.  BAYNUM Dexter,  Maine. 

ELMER  P.  BLINN Sparta,  Ohio. 

WALTER  D.  CLIFT Sauafrae,  Md, 

QATESS.  COMSTOCK,  B.P Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  W.  B.  CORNELIUS Camden,  N.J. 

ADOLPHO.  ENGEL Berlin,  Prustia. 

MALARIUS  B.  PEG  ELY Pottttown,  Penna, 

GUST  A  V  US  H.  FUERBRINGER,  A.  M Saginaw,  Michigan. 

EDWIN  A.  HAMBBIGHT Philadelphia,  Penna. 

LOUIS  G.  HATCH Minneapolii,  Minn. 

JAMES  R.  HUMES , Tarentum,  Penna, 

HENRY  HUTCHINSON Northjteld,  Minn. 

CHARLES  W.  KARSNER,  M.  D Philadelphia,  Penna. 

JOHND.  KELLER Hetriekt,  Penna. 

WILLIAM  B.  KENYON Buffalo,  New  York. 

WILLIAM  H..H.  KERN ; McKeeepori,  Penna. 

EDMUND  W.  KIRBY Philadelphia,  Penna. 

WILLIAM  F.  KISTLER Kutztown,  Penna. 

JAMES  P.  MILLS,  M.  D Chicago,  Illinoi*. 

JOHN  J.  PECKHAM Easton,  New   York, 

STEPHEN  Y.  RUSH PhUadelphia,  Penna. 

EVERETT  W.  RUTTER Bloomeburg.  Penna. 

BENBYRAM  STEWART,  M.  D ' New  Albany,  Ind. 

J.  SHOTWELLTOWNSEND Baltimore,  Md. 

CHRISTOPHER  VAN  ARTSDALEN,  Jb Featterevill,  Penna. 

ALBERT  WRIGHT Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Total,  27. 
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Fei*i^>w  Members  of  the  State  Sckiety: 

According  to  time-honored  custom,  it  becomes  my  duty  as 
well  as  pleasure,  to  initiate  these  anniversary  proceedings  by 
an  address,  which  may  pass  in  review  the  progress  of  the  year, 
either  in  general  medicine,  or  in  Homoeopathy,  or  both. 

My  predecessor,  fresh  from  the  World's  Conventions  in  Lon- 
don, having  ably  recounted  the  work  of  the  profession  at  large, 
I  may  at  this  time  vary  from  that  path,  and  satisfy  myself  with 
a  consideration  of  merely  homoeopathic  interests  and  activities. 
These  are,  as  you  know,  two-fold:    the  external  and  the 
internal.     We  will  refer  to  both. 

The  external  interests  of  HonKBopathy  are  largely  com- 
prised in  our  social  and  political  status.  The  former  is  all  that 
a  reasonable  ambition  can  ask;  our  patronage  being  propor- 


tioned  to  a  much  greater  numerical  strength  than  we,  as  a 
branch  of  the  profession,  actually  possess;  whilst  the  wealth  and 
respectability  of  our  clientele  are  beyond  criticism.  Our  friends 
are  everywhere,  not  excepting  the  very  governors  and  teachers 
of  allopathic  institutions. 

Notwithstanding  this,  I  am  ashamed  to  be  obliged  to  confess 
that  often  these  friends  of  ours  are  too  timid  to  assert  our 
claims  to  medical  and  surgical  appointments  in  such  institu- 
tions. They,  indeed,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  us,  "Oh,  doc- 
tor, it  would  never  do — ours  is  an  allopathic  institution,  you 
know."  (I  recite  literally.)  Our  plain  duty  is  to  teach  them 
better — "line  upon  line — precept  upon  precept — here  a  little 
and  there  a  little" — having  ever  in  mind  that  every  allopath 
is  fair  game  for  the  homoeopathic  hunt;  and  every  allopathic 
institution  only  a  homoeopathic  estate  in  chancery. 

Notable  exceptions  have  recently  occurred.  Witness  the 
State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  which  has 
been  transferred  to  homoeopathic  management.  The  case  of 
the  Cook  County  Hospital,  in  Chicago,  is  alsq  most  striking. 
Already,  in  that  most  magnilBcent  of  municipal  hospitals,  our 
brethren  stand  the  acknowledged  peers,  in  medical  and  surg- 
ical science  and  practice,  of  their  old  school  colleagues,  who 
have  gracefully  accepted  the  inevitable;  and  the  fruit  of  that 
great  tree  already  begins  to  mature,  for  the  garner  of  homoeo- 
pathic literature. 

Our  national  position,  just  now,  is  particularly  important 
and  interesting.  To  this  subject  I  desire  to  ask  your  most 
earnest  attention,  as  the  prompt  and  united  efforts  of  all 
homoeopathists  are  imperatively  needed  to  bring  about  a  suc- 
cessful issue. 

The  Committee  on  Legislation  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Homoeopathy  reported  in  June  last  upon  the  medical  service 
of  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  also  of  the  marine  hospitals 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Treasury  Department.  That 
committee,  through  its  sub-committee,  aided  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  O'Neill,  M.  C,  conferred  with  the  three  Secretaries  upon 
the  admission  of  homoeopaths  to  examination  for  appointment 
in  their  respective  departments. 


These  communications  were,  as  usual,  referred  to  the  several 
surgeons-general  for  advice.  Dr.  P.  S.  Wales,  medical  chief  of 
the  navy,  replied  that  no  discrimination  is  made  for  or  against 
EDy  school  of  medical  practice ;  and  the  answer  of  the  Secre- 
tary embodied  this  statement,  which  crystallizes  the  policy. 
The  way  is  now  open,  as  it  was  not  of  old,  for  the  entrance  of 
duly  qualified  young  men  of  the  homoeopathic  profession  into 
the  medical  service  of  the  navy.  I  would  warn  such,  how- 
ever, that  the  prize  is  yet  not  to  be  had,  but  by  dint  of  extra- 
ordinary talent,  consummate  tact,  and  indomitable  energy. 

One  would  naturally  suppose  that  our  young  men  would  be 
not  less  acceptable  in  the  army  and  the  marine  hospital  service 
than  in  the  navy;  but  the  surgeon-general  of  the  army  (Dr. 
J.  K.  Barnes)  saw  fit  to  embody  in  his  letters  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  what  Senator  Benton  would  have  called  "a  stump- 
speech  in  the  belly  of  it"  against  Homoeopathy,  et  cetera. 
These  letters,  with  the  whole  correspondence,  are  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Institute.  Dr.  Barnes  having  since 
been  retired,  we  sought  to  make  the  confirmation  of  Dr.  Crane 
as  his  successor  contingent  upon  his  willingness  to  do  us  jus- 
tice. Such  proceedings  being  in  secret,  we  are  not  informed 
as  to  his  status. 

The  surgeon-general  of  the  marine  hospital  service  (Dr.  J. 
H.  Hamilton)  was  too  wary  to  commit  himself  so  completely, 
declining,  as  he  said,  to  decide  any  such  question  in  advance, 
accomplishing  the  same  end  by  adding  that "  the  qualifications 
of  all  candidates  are  determined  alone  by  the  examining 
boards ; "  thus  securing  the  service  against  Homoeopathy  quite 
as  effectually  as  in  the  army,  whilst  shielding  the  medical  chief 
against  every  complaint  of  wrong.  With  many  of  us,  the 
tender  mercies  of  allopathic  boards  are  too  well  known  by  ex- 
perience, to  permit  a  doubt  of  this  conclusion. 

Thinking  it  high  time  to  claim  all  our  rights  in  the  national 
medical  service,  and  to  put  forth  a  moiety  of  our  political  and 
social  power,  the  sub-committee  prepared  a  joint  resolution, 
which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  O'Neill  shortly  after 
the  Institute  had  received  and  endorsed  this  report.  After 
attaching  a  penal  clause,  that  gentleipan  introduced  it  in  the 


National  House  of  Representatives ;  and  simultaneously  it  was 
presented  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Cameron,  of  this  State.  Pennsyl- 
vania thus  leads  the  van  in  the  national  legislature  in  behalf 
of  our  school. 

This  joint  resolution  was  admitted  in  each  House  by  unani- 
mous consent,  read  twice,  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  proper  committee.  Encouraged  by  such  evidence  of 
good  will,  the  sub-committee,  with  other  physicians,  endeav- 
ored to  secure  immediate  and  final  action ;  but  it  was  found 
impossible,  and  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  O'Neill,  the  subject  was 
passed  over  to  the  December  session  of  Congress. 

The  resolution  provides  *'  that  it  shall  be  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  $500  and  dismissal  from  office,  for  any 
officer  of  the  United  States  Government,  civil,  military,  or 
naval,  to  make  discrimination  in  favor  of  or  against  any  school 
of  medical  practice,  or  its  legal  diplomas,  or  its  duly  and 
legally  graduated  members,  in  the  examination  and  appoint- 
ment of  candidates  to  medical  sepvice  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government."  The  second  section  enacts  that 
all  examinations  shall  be  held  in  public,  and  the  details  re- 
corded in  the  Library  of  Congress.  A  letter  since  received 
from  our  junior  senator,  Mr.  Mitchell,  doubtless  declares  the 
temper  of  Congress  generally,  saying  that  he  "  can  see  no  rea- 
son in  the  world  why  there  should  not  be  perfect  equality  be- 
tween the  different  schools  in  government  service." 

The  tenor  of  this  proposed  enactment  reveals  the  lines  of 
battle  of  our  adversary,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  weak  points 
and  our  own  strong  ones.  His  is  a  warfare  for  medical  caste 
and  prescriptive  "  rights ; "  ours  is  a  struggle  for  the  very 
birthright  of  American  citizens,  viz.:  a  fair  and  equal  field, 
and  no  favors  to  any ;  or,  in  the  terse  language  of  our  states- 
men, for  "equality  before  the  law."  No  member  of  Congress, 
surely,  can  find  it  in  his  heart  to  oppose,  in  any  way,  so  rea- 
sonable a  measure. 

We  must  not,  however,  risk  its  failure  by  inaction  or  luke- 
warmness.  Every  homoeopathic  physician  ought  now  to  con- 
stitute himself  a  committee  to  secure  the  vote  of  the  member 
for  his  owa  district,  and  to  obtain  numerous  signatures  to  du- 


plicate  petitions,  asking  the  two  houses  of  Congress  to  pass  the 
resolution  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  The  members  of  the 
committees  having  it  in  charge  will  be  duly  addressed  on  the 
subject  of  an  early  report  to  each  house.  Physicians  and  lay- 
men may  well  unite  with  the  Committee  of  the  Institute,  to 
secure  the  desired  results.  I  commend  it  to  your  favorable 
consideration.  The  members  of  this  Society  will  doubtless 
do  their  full  share  of  work  to  this  end.  The  Society  might 
properly  instruct  its  own  Legislative  Committee  to  co-operate 
actively  in  the  movement. 

To  return  to  more  homelv  matters,  another  of  the  external 
elements  of  progress  is  the  appointment  of  homoeopaths  as 
physicians  to  the  poor,  as  vaccine  physicians,  and  as  members 
of  local  health-boards.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  our 
young,  as  well  as  older  men,  do  not  more  frequently  compete 
for  such  positions.  We  may,  however,  account  for  this  by  the 
fact  that  they  so  readily  and  quickly  obtain  a  paying  practice 
everywhere.  Nevertheless,  they  should  not  ignore  the  moral 
effect,  at  least,  of  such  appointments. 

Lastly,  the  influence  of  State  recognition  of  and  money  pat- 
ronage to  homoeopathic  hospitals,  in  creating  public  sentiment 
and  stimulating  private  generosity,  in  addition  to  the  material 
advantages,  is  very  great.  Our  brethren  in  Allegheny  county 
have  set  a  good  example  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  ways. 
Standing  firmly  and  together,  they  have  made  a  successful 
application  to  our  State  legislature,  obtaining  the  handsome 
sum  of  $50,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pittsburgh  Homoeopathic 
Hospital.  The  Philadelphia  Hospital,  for  various  reasons,  has 
not  been  so  successful,  but  during  the  coming  legislative  ses- 
sion, it  is  hoped  its  application  will  be  duly  granted.  I  confi- 
dently invoke  the  earnest  support  of  the  homoeopathic  fra- 
ternity throughout  the  State  in  securing  the  votes  of  members 
of  the  legislature  in  their  respective  districts.  The  Philadel- 
phia Hospital  is  open  to  patients  from  every  county,  and  may 
well  expect  the  active  aid  of  the  profession.  This  policy, 
on  the  part  of  the  allopathic  school,  long  ago  secured  a  half 
million  of  dollars  for  their  two  college  hospitals.  It  would 
be  a  lasting  disgrace  to  us  to  fail  in  the  same  quarter. 
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The  internal  elements  of  homoeopathic  progress  are  quite 
like  those  of  every  other  organization.  The  forces  of  faith 
and  unfaith,  of  conservatism  and  radicalism,  of  devotion  to 
authority  and  contempt  for  the  same — the  identical  currents 
which  sway  every  other  realm  of  human  thought  and  action 
— are  in  lively  activity  among  us.  These  forces  are  as  old  as 
human  nature,  and  will  surelv  continue  to  the  end  of  time. 
Let  not  the  conservative  imagine  that  he  can  coerce  his  wicked 
radical  brother  to  accept  conventional  proprieties  as  God's 
truth ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  let  not  the  bugle  of  radicalism 
proclaim  a  premature  triumph  over  the  stupidity  of  conserva- 
tism. Both  are  living  forces — immortal  as  humanity  itself; 
both  are  necessary  to  the  common  good,  and  to  each  other; 
let  neither  boast  itself  against  the  other  and  say,  "  I  have  no 
need  of  thee ;  "  let  neither  say  of  the  other,  "  he  is  a  vile  mon- 
grel ; "  or,  "  he,  an  idiot."  High  authority  reminds  us  that 
even  "our  uncomely  parts,  we  count  worthy  of  double  honor." 
Naught  is  gained,  on  either  side,  by  admitting,  much  less  re- 
peating, these  reproaches  of  our  adversaries — for  such  they 
are.  Moreover,  we  proclaim,  almost  unanimously,  "  absolute 
liberty  of  professional  opinion  and  action ; "  whereas,  the 
license  often  indulged  in  by  our  warriors  on  both  sides  be- 
trays, not  a  resolve  to  maintain  and  retain  their  own  liberties 
parallel  with  those  of  others,  but  to  possess  themselves  of  other 
men's  liberties  also.  A  monopoly  of  liberty  is  autocracy, 
quite  the  antithesis  of  our  favorite  maxim.  Happily,  every 
such  attempt,  on  either  side,  has  thus  far  been  effectually 
rebuked  by  the  good  sense  of  our  profession. 

Once  the  Hahnemannians  were  the  radicals,  young,  earnest, 
vigorous,  successful ;  now,  experience  having  ripened  their 
wisdom,  and  years  tempered  their  heat,  the  tables  are  turned, 
and  a  semi-allopathic  reaction  figures  in  the  role  of  radical- 
ism, calling  the  Hahnemannians  to  instant  surrender.  They, 
like  the  old  war-horse,  love  still  the  call  to  the  charge,  and 
gallantly  sally  forth  to  avenge  the  aflFront.  The  smoke 
clears,  and  both  sides  are  happy  in  assured  victory.  Micro- 
scopy andMathematics,  Rhetoric,  Ridicule  and  the  Milwaukee 
Test  are  all  pointed  at  the  Hahnemannian  citadel,  which  of 


course  returns  shot  for  shot,  with  no  less  weight  of  metal,  whilst 
the  common  enemy  looks  on,  awaiting  our  mutual  destruction. 

Let  this  no  longer  be ;  let  there  be  mutual  support,  forbear- 
ance, and  respect;  respect  for  the  opinions  and  action  of  our 
brethren  who  differ  as  well  as  of  those  who  agree  with  us.  Even 
"mutual  admiration"  might  do  us  all  good,  as  it  did  the 
'*  Autocrat  6f  the  Breakfast  Table  "  and  his  friends. 

With  this  preface,  it  will  do  no  harm  briefly  to  consider  our 
differences  at  this  very  hour. 

"  The  Theories  of  Hahnemann  '^  are,  ostensibly,  the  bone  of 
contention  among  professed  homoeopathists.  These  "  theories" 
are  supposed  by  many  to  be  quite  outside  and  independent  of 
the  LAW  which  we  all  accept.  Others,  yet  more  radically  re- 
actionary, impugn  besides  the  full  sufficiency  of  the  law  itself; 
these,  indeed,  are  more  consistent  than  the  former,  for  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  a  connection  more  or  less  complete  between 
"  the  law  "  and  *'  the  theories." 

For  the  present,  then,  let  us  ask,  is  the  law,  similia  simili- 
Bus  cuRANTUR,  truc.  Sufficient,  exclusive  and  universal?  And 
we  reply,  without  a  moment^s  misgiving,  it  is  all  of  these  in 
ITS  owx  SPHERE.  Having  determined  what  is  its  own  sphere, 
we  promptly  find  the  value  of  .r,  the  answer  to  our  main 
problem. 

The  dictum  of  Hahnemann,  at  the  very  opening  of  the  Orga- 
non.  informs  us  that  the  sole  duty  of  the  physician  is  to  heal 
the  sick.  Common  sense  does  not  forget,  however,  that  the 
physician's  function  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  his 
acting  the  part  of  a  citizen  or  friend,  and  thus  becoming,  at 
the  same  moment  a  nurse,  or  still  further,  and  more  probably, 
a  surgeon.  As  a  nurse,  he  may,  and  must,  do  many  things 
merely  to  assuage  and  palliate  suffering,  altogether  beside  any 
hope  of  healing.  Yet  more,  as  surgeon,  or  obstetrician,  he 
must  often  act  only  as  a  mechanic  in  the  first  instance,  sometimes 
even  to  the  destruction  of  living  substance,  laying  aside  for  the 
nonce  the  office  of  the  physician  altogether ;  afterwards  resum- 
ing it  for  the  purposes  of  after-treatment.  In  Europe  the  two 
branches  of  our  art  diverge;  here  they  unite.  In  Europe  tlie 
distinction  is  no  strange  one,  and  to  Hahnemann  it  was  nor- 
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tnal ;  in  America  the  combination,  or  more  truly,  the  alterna- 
tion of  medical  and  surgical  functions  is  the  constant  condi- 
tion of  practice.  No  one  is  purely  a  "  physician  ; "  hence,  no 
one  can  be  absolutely  hedged  in,  in  his  duties,  by  this  initial 
dictum.  Hahnemann  and  his  immediate  disciples,  however, 
were  accustomed  to  rescue  so  many  cases  from  surgery^-cured 
so  many  ulcers,  tumors  and  other  so-called  surgical  cases  with 
medicine  only,  that  they  held  the  surgery  of  their  day  in  de- 
served contempt ;  thus  the  old-time  feud  between  these  two 
branches  of  the  profession,  generally  active  as  it  w^as  at  that 
time,  became  greatly  intensified  through  them,  of  whom  a  few 
remain  to  this  day,  who  can  barely  endure  and  who  scarcely 
do  justice  to  surgery,  or  even  obstetrics. 

Such,  happily,  do  not  prevent  our  progress.  We  who  are 
to-day  here  have  ourselves  witnessed,  as  well  as  fostered,  the 
rehabilitation  among  us  of  these  once  neglected  branches;  and 
our  well-rounded  future  career  already  opens  before  our  hope- 
ful eyes. 

To  what  do  these  reflections  tend  ?  To  this,  viz. :  that  how- 
ever true  of  the  mere  "physician,"  in  the  old  European  sense, 
the  American  general  practitioner  of  to-day  cannot  be  limited 
by  Hahnemann's  dictum.  He  cannot  be  always  the  physi- 
cian ;  and  as  a  surgeon,  he  must  primarily  contemplate  his 
duties  from  an  entirely  new  point  of  view. 

The  fundamental  idea  in  a  purely  medical  case  is,  that  Na- 
ture tends  to  cure ;  that  the  living  forces  are  not  only  fully 
adequate  thereto,  but  that  no  other  force  can  cure.  The  physi- 
cian, if  true  to  his  office,  never  attempts  coercion;  he  does  not, 
as  such,  even  "assist"  Nature;  he  simply  solicits  her,  and, 
through  drug-dynamics,  invites  her  attention  to  weak  and  neg- 
lected points  by  the  similimum  ;  he  does  not  conquer,  does 
not  overwhelm  her  in  the  name  of  the  disease;  does  not  ravish 
or  destroy,  but  only  woos  her;  secures  the  vis  Tuedicatrix  to 
work,  not  at  hap-hazard,  but  with  definite  intent.  Thus,  not 
only  in  expectancy,  but  in  true  medicine  also,  that  is,  in  Ho- 
moeopathy, it  is  Nature  only  which  cures,  just  so  far  as  the 
work  is  truly  done.  True  medicine  inquires  only,  what  can 
this  sick  organism  be  persuaded  to  do  for  itself?    Surgery j 
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on  the  contrary,  inquires,  simply,  what  can  I  do  to  this  organ- 
ism, or  what  can  I  compel  it  to  do  for  me?  I  can  amputate, 
and  extirpate,  and  coerce  Nature ;  I  ask  no  favors  of  her;  she 
is  bound  to  answer  me,  and  I  will  wring  from  her  the  reply  I 
want,  and  thus  I  will  make  the  sick  well.  Thus  do  the  whole 
of  the  old  school  profession ;  thus  are  they  always  surgeons  ; 
for  the  same  idea  of  coercion  which  guides  the  knife  also  guides 
the  pen  which  dictates  the  tyrannic  drug. 

Does  Nature  succumb  to  this  compulsory  doctrine  and 
practice?  Yes,  she  succumbs,  but  too  often  the  disease  does 
not,  for  Nature  is  denied  the  possibility  of  doing  what  she 
only  can  do,  and  which  she  most  desires  to  do — abolishing 
the  malady  and  healing  the  sick.  Disease  proper,  which  is 
but  a  morbid  physiology,  needs  not  surgery — not  even  the 
surgery  of  drugs. 

Nevertheless,  a  fractured  bone,  a  mortified  limb,  a  stone  in 
the  bladder,  does  need  coercion — needs  surgery.  Thus,  there  is 
a  great  gulf  between  the  functions  of  the  purely  medical  man 
and  the  pure  surgeon;  which,  however,  is  not  too  deep  and 
broad  for  the  allopathic  Colossus  to  bestride.  Unlike  the  al- 
ternate passing  to  and  fro  of  the  homoeopathic  practitioner, 
the  allopath  remains  rigid — a  surgeon  of  the  knife  to-day,  a 
surgeon  of  drugs  to-morrow — the  tyrant  of  Nature  evermore. 

What  is  the  moral  for  our  side?  It  is  two-fold  :  First — the 
allopathic  system  is  an  exclusive  one — for  it  is  exclusively 
mrgical  in  its  ideas  of  drug-action  and  the  drug-cure  of  dis- 
ease, thus  excluding  a  just  medical  theory ;  and  so  it  is  that 
the  now  classic  phrase,  "  an  exclusive  system,"  with  which  a 
true  medical  philosophy  can  make  no  terms,  belongs  not  to  us 
but  to  them.  Second — we  may  well  beware  lest,  adopting  ex- 
clusively medical  ideas,  we  be  found  as  guilty  as  they.  In 
other  words,  it  behooves  us  to  inquire  whether  we  may 
honestly  confine  our  surgery  to  that  of  the  knife — or  whether 
there  may  not  be  for  us,  as  well  as  for  them,  a  surgery  of  drugs. 
Our  practice — indeed  the  practice  of  some  of  the  purest  homoeo- 
paths in  active  surgical  life  already  answers  this  question 
with  a  loud  aye! 

Anaesthetics,  antiseptics,  and  other  commonly  used  agents 
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are  in  point.  Their  after-effects,  of  course,  need  the  pure 
physician. 

Once  at  all  admitted,  the  consistency  of  the  surgical  or  non- 
homoeopathic  use  of  any  or  all  drug^  by  homoeopathic  prac- 
titioners in  daily  practice  becomes  a  pregnant  question.  Manj 
are  satisfied  by  declaring  their  absolute  independence  of  all 
trammels,  and  by  boldly  asserting  the  insignificance  of  the 
homoeopathic  law.  This,  however,  satisfies  no  one  who  has 
any  power  of  logical  thought,  or  has  ever  witnessed  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  expanse  of  disease  which  it  has  successfully  domi- 
nated. Permit  me  to  say,  I  think  the  doubt  relates  properly 
and  only  to  the  question :  may  we  use  drugs  for  surgical  ends? 
May  we  evacuate  scybala  from  the  rectum  by  crude  aloes,  or 
must  we  always  prefer  the  scoop  or  the  syringe?  Must  we  re- 
frain from  mustard  emetics  in  all  but  poisoning  cases?  May 
we  commend  this  same  mustard  as  a  condiment  at  dinner,  in 
certain  cases,  whilst  repudiating  it  after  dinner? 

These  are  only  a  few  familiar  illustrations  of  the  difficulty 
which  sooner  or  later  appeals  to  each  of  us.  I  do  not  here 
affirm  the  propriety  of  such  measures.  I  only  open  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  homoeopath  who  uses  them,  however  thought- 
lessly and  empirically,  may  not,  after  all,  be  pursuing  a  just 
line  of  supplementarj'  surgical  action.  Nevertheless,  he  is 
bound  to  give  a  better  reason  than  that  of  mere  personal  in- 
dependence, or  the  "  weakness  of  Homoeopathy." 

Let  me  be  understood — I  would  reassert  the  truth,  the  suf- 
ficiency, the  universality  of  the  homoeopathic  law  in  its  own 
sphere — that  is,  in  medical  cases.  The  question  I  raise  is  strictly 
this  only :  Must  we  probe  all  the  ways  of  life  to  discover  and 
forbid  to  patients  under  treatment,  as  did  the  early  homoeo- 
paths, all  things  savoring  of  drug-power,  and  operating  crude- 
ly? Or  may  we  utilize  such  things  when  convenient,  without 
prejudice  to  our  consistency,  or  to  the  security  of  our  main 
position.  I  confess  the  best  thought  of  us  all  is  needed  in 
preparing  the  answer.  For  one,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  gen- 
eral results  of  strict  construction,  and  believe  that  to  be  the 
shortest  way  at  present  to  therapeutic  perfection. 

The  law  sustained,  the  theories  of  Hahnemann  remain  to 
divide  us  still. 
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First :  The  theory  of  vitalism,  Hahnemann  was  a  man  of 
his  age,  in  this.  To  him,  not  more  than  to  others  of  the  best 
medical  philosophers,  the  vital  force  was  a  separate  entity,  like 
the  soul ;  presiding,  semi-intelligently,  over  the  living  func- 
tions and  tissues.  Thirty  years  ago,  we  were  all  of  us  so 
taught  J  and  the  doctrine  is  renewed  this  day  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced Evolution  theories ;  for  what  is  Bathybius  itself,  but 
life-force  embodied  in  slime  ? 

To  Hahnemann's  logical  mind,  sickness  could  never  come 
to  the  living  body,  except  by  primary  disorder  of  this  vital 
principle  ;  hence,  all  disease  is  force-disorder,  above  all  —  a 
rfynamic  derangement — a  semi-spiritual  affair,  therefore;  and 
for  such  a  state  of  things,  crude  drugs  were  meaningless. 
Only  semi-spiritual,  or  dynamic  medicines  could  be  suited  to 
the  healing  of  the  sick  life-force. 

The  premises  being  scientific,  who  can  scorn  Hahnemann's 
logical  conclusion? 

Second:  His  theory  of  Homoeopathy  itself.  He  shows  that 
two  dissimilar  diseases  may  coexist ;  but  not  two  similar  ones 
— for  they  destroy  one  another — the  stronger  the  weaker.  The 
similar  drug  produces  its  specific  disease;  this  artificial  disease 
destroys  the  natural  one ;  so  he  argues. 

Trousseau  admits  the  same  in  his  doctrine  of  cure  by  sub- 
stitution-  of  the  localized  drug-disease.  The  reactionists  say, 
"  No,  similia  is  but  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  the  drug ;  this 
aciSy  not  similarly  at  all  in  the  cure,  but  antagonistically."  I 
think  the  Hahnemannian  philosophy  has  nothing  to  fear  in 
comparison  with  this.  Moreover,  Hahnemann's  conclusions 
as  to  dose,  and  his  views  of  drug-aggravation,  stand  as  the 
necessary  corollaries,  and  these  also  have  not  yet  been  over- 
thrown.    Trousseau's  premise  is  Hahnemann's  justification. 

Third:  The  theory  of  the  alternative,  or  "primary  and 
secondary,  opposite  effects  of  drugs,"  etc.  This  is,  however, 
disbelieved  by  few,  and  is  even  now  influencing,  more  and 
more,  all  medical  thought.  It  is  scarcely  a  theory — it  is  an 
observed  fact.  Dosage  here  again  comes  to  view,  and  is  gen- 
erally believed  to  depend  upon  the  primary  and  secondary 
fluctuations  of  cases  in  some  way. 
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(Uosely  connected  with  this,  is  his  doctrine  of  reaction]  that 
is,  impressions  (as  of  drugs)  made  upon  the  vital  principle, 
are  dynamic  impressions,  constituting  the  primary  drug-adim] 
and  these  are  sure  to  be  followed  by  the  secondary  dynamic 
response  of  this  life-principle  in  a  contrary  direction  ;  in  other 
words,  by  a  vital  reaction ;  hence  the  double  phenomena.  AVe 
might  boldly  assert  the  truth  of  this  doctrine ;  and  just  here  is 
the  fatal  mistake  of  allopathy.  Recognizing  only  the  first,  it  al- 
lows nothing  for  the  inevitable  second — for  the  first  represents 
surgery ;  the  second,  true  medicine.  Forgetting  the  school- 
boy's lesson,  that  "action  and  reaction  are  equal,"  they  miss 
half  of  every  truth  in  therapeutic  theory. 

Fourth:  The  theory  of  dynamization  ;  that  is,  that  drugs  de- 
velop, in  the  attenuating  processes,  powers  unobserved  before, 
and  lose  none ;  at  first  sight,  a  paradox.  A  few  imagine  that 
this  has  been  finally  throttled.  By  no  means  ;  it  is  still  a  liv- 
ing issue.  We  know  not  whether  matter  consists  of  substan- 
tial atoms  possessed  of  a  limited  size  and  inseparable  force, 
as  some  say  ;  or  whether  the  so-called  atoms  are  only  infinites- 
simal  and  unsubstantial  foci  of  variable  and  communicable 
force.  If  even  substantial,  we  know  not  whether  hydrogen, 
or,  better,  the  "  universal  ether  "  of  Young,  be  not  the  proto- 
type— the  starting  point  of  creation  for  every  variety  of  mat- 
ter; whether  we  may  at  will  change  this  ether  by  concussive 
contact  with  previous  drug-atoms,  as  in  the  preparation  of  our 
potencies,  into  new  atoms  of  this  same  kind.  We  know  not 
if  we  may  say,  aye ;  we  know  not  if  nay.  Meantime,  each  of 
us  believes  or  disbelieves,  not  by  force  of  superior  wisdom, 
but  because  such  is  our  nature.  I  may  mention  a  single  illus- 
tration, however,  which  we  all  admit,  viz.:  that  natrum  rauri- 
aticum'",  and  not  the  crude  salt,  is  a  potential  drug. 

Fifth  :  The  psoric  theory ;  the  theory  that  chronic  diseases 
depend  upon  miasms,  of  which  the  most  important  is  a  sys- 
temic poison  derived  from  repelled  itch,  or  psora. 

How  many  of  us  have  blushed  for  Homoeopathy  in  the 
past  at  the  mention  of  this !  Yet  now  the  most  advanced 
experimental  physiology  proves  that  the  blood  may  be  pois- 
oned by  absorption  of  effete  animal  products  of  various  kinds; 
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that  artificial  tuberculosis  can  thus  result  from  intentional 
cutaneous  or  subcutaneous  irritation,  (by  inoculation  of  even 
a  particle  of  leather) ;  and  that  cheesy  and  other  degenerative 
matters  of  natural  origin,  when  absorbed,  not  only  poison 
the  blood,  but  also  often  establish  new  foci  of  disease  in  im- 
portant organs.  The  acarus  (not,  by  the  way,  an  unknown 
element  in  psora,  to  the  mind  of  Hahnemann)  is  simply  an 
irritant,  perhaps;  but  it  is  as  good  an  irritant  as  any,  and  its 
absence  is  indifferent  also ;  Hahnemann's  "  psora  "  embraces 
many  forms;  and  the  fact  remains  that  cutaneous  disease,  like 
any  other,  may  form  the  noxious  matters,  whilst  infective  ab- 
sorption is  more  likely  to  occur  therein  when  external  sup- 
pression is  obtained  by  stimulant  applications  than  in  the 
ordinary  career  of  internal  diseases.  Metastatic  foci,  chronic, 
and  too  minute  for  easy  detection,  would  readily  fulfill  the 
description  which  Hahnemann  gives  of  the  hydra,  latent  psora. 
Again,  his  other  "  chronic  miasms,"  syphilis  and  sycosis,  are 
supported  by  the  best  modern  authorities.  The  former,  indeed, 
is  not  disputed ;  the  latter  is  sustained  in  respect  to  gonor- 
rhoeal  rheumatism,  which  Ashhurst  and  others  mention  as  a 
probable  form  of  pyeemia. 

We  have,  then,  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  or  to  discard 
"the  theories  of  Hahnemann."  The  God  of  Nature  spoke  to 
that  venerable  sage.  Hahnemann  bowed  to  the  inspiration, 
and  gave  us  the  Organon  of  Homoeopathy.  We  may  well 
lay  aside  apologies,  and  follow  so  illustrious  an  example.  We 
may  well  be  proud  of  him,  at  all  points ;  and  of  one  another, 
as  the  disciples  of  a  seer  who,  when  the  discoverers  of  these 
facts  were  as  yet  in  their  cradles,  not  only  gave  to  the  world 
the  principles  of  Homoeopathy,  but  reduced  all  of  them  to 
successful  practice.  Truly,  we  are  partners  in  a  goodly 
heritage. 

In  conclusion,  I  confidently  ask  you  to  pardon  any  of  those 
deficiencies  which  inhere  in  your  presiding  oflficer  as  in  others, 
and  to  grant  me  your  aid  in  making  the  present  meeting  one 
of  our  best. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  Homeopathic  Medical  Society, 
State  of  Michigan: 

**Once  more  a  year  behind  us  falls; 

Once  more  we're  brou^t  face  to  face. 
Time  impartially  on  us  calls 

To  be  always  ready  for  the  race." 

As  a  citizen  of  the  Capital  City,  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
extending  to  each  and  all  a  most  hearty  welcome,  and  hope 
that  your  stay  in  our  city  may  be  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

When  1  assumed  the  responsible  duties  you  so  kindly  hon- 
ored me  with,  when, you  elected  me  President  of  this  Society, 
I  made  a  firm  resolve  that  1  would  do  all  in  my  power  to 
secure  a  successful  meeting  at  this  time,  and  I  entreat  your 
forbearance  in  any  failures  I  may  have  made  or  may  make 
during  our  convention. 

To  all  I  wish  to  return  my  personal  thanks  for  the  confi- 
dence you  have  reposed  in  me. 

Ouf  annual  meetings  cannot  help  from  being  interesting 
and  profitable  in  the  ratio  of  interest  taken  by  each  individual 
member.  It  is  impossible  for  a  society  of  this  kind  to  flour- 
ish without  the  united  efforts  of  the  profession,  and  when  we 
remember  that  we  are  about  four  hundred  strong  in  this 
State,  we  cannot  but  wonder  why  our  numbers  are  not  many 
times  greater  as  a  society.  We  must  remember,  also,  that  it 
now  becomes  a  personal  matter  with  each  member  of  the 
profession  as  to  the  future  success  of  Homeopathy. 

During  the  past  year  many  facts  have  developed  which 
demonstrate  beyond  doubt  that  the  same  element  which  ban- 
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ished  Hahnemann  as  a  fugitive  frotn  Leipsic  is  still  being 
nursed  in  the  breasts  of  our  enemies.  Addresses  have  been 
delivered  which  at  one  time  brand  us  as  quacks  and  ignora- 
muses, and  the  next  consign  us  to  eternal  annihilation. 

They  talk  of  medical  reform  and  of  a  higher  standard  of 
medical  education,  and  immediately  point  to  the  Homeopathic 
camp  to  prove  the  need  thereof.  They  assume  to  judge  the 
attainments  of  both  and  all  schools  of  medicine,  and  when 
they  have  summed  it  all  up  they  exclaim:  "Behold  the 
ignorance  over  there  and  the  wisdom  here.*' 

For  some  unaccountable  reason  they  acknowledge  that 
since  the  advent  of  Homeopathy  *'the  doctor  of  to-day  is 
no  more  like  the  doctor  of  a  hundred  years  ago  than  was  our 
Darwinian  forefather  like  his  offspring,  a  Caucasian  dandy." 

Dr.  Wood,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  an  address  delivered  before 
Yale  University,  said  that  *'the  prosperity  of  Homeopathy  is 
not  a  reality,  and  where  the  law  required  physicians  to  be 
educated  the  Homeopathic  system  withers." 

He  then  makes  the  statement  that  at  a  recent  examination 
for  the  Army  Board,  out  of  thirty  doctors  who  applied  only 
two  reached  the  required  standard.  This  statement  implies 
the  fact  that  out  of  thirty  allopathic  physicians  who  had  been 
graduated  by  allopathic  colleges,  only  two  had  sufficient 
knowledge  to  be  allowed  upon  the  Army  Board.  Does  this 
show  great  superiority  in  medical  teaching?  Does  this  argue 
for  another  of  his  sayings  that  where  ignorance  prevails 
Homeopathy  prospers? 

He  asks,  **What  proof  is  there  that  the  medical  profession 
is  not  as  mistaken  to-day  as  it  was  during  the  last  century?" 
and  answers  his  question  by  saying,  **We  know  that  we  have 
gained  power  over  disease,  because  we  have  adopted  the 
modern,  scientific  method  and  have  subordinated  to  it  empir- 
icism and  bed-side  experience,"  and  then  defines  ** modern 
scientific  medicine"  to  be  an  accidental  result  of  the  teachings 
of  Hahnemann. 
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He  quotes  statistics  to  establish  the  fact  that  in  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  "Homeopathy  is  wasting  to  its  death," 
and  recommends  to  the  people  the  great  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing boards  of  examiners  in  this  country  as  there,  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  like  condition. 

The  allopathic  school  have  by  organized  effort  endeavored 
to  pass  bills  in  this  State,  which,  if  they  had  become  law, 
would  have  assumed  most  important  bars  against  the  further 
progress  of  the  Homeopathic  school.  They  have  entered 
upon  a  systematic  and  determined  effort  to  constitute  State 
medicine  in  this  country  by  elevating  the  license  above  the 
degree,  the  license  to  be  issued  under  authority  of  the  State, 
the  ostensible  object  being  to  elevate  the  standard  of  medical 
education.  Their  object,  when  properly  interpreted,  is  noth- 
ing more  than  an  ardent  desire  to  acquire  control  over  all 
rival  schools,  by  establishing  a  monopoly  of  the  system  of 
medical  education  in  this  country.  When  we  see  bills  almost 
identical  in  their  construction  introduced  simultaneously,  cre- 
ating single  State  Examining  Boards  in  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  and  several 
other  States,  it  is  the  best  of  evidence  that  it  is  the  result  of 
systematic  organization.  This  work,  too,  has  several  times 
been  endorsed  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  approved 
by  their  journals,  and  at  last  by  their  colleges. 

They  have  aimed  in  every  instance  possible  to  enact  laws 
creating  a  single  Examining  Board  and  in  States  where  other 
schools  were  organized  allow  them  a  minority  representation 
on  that  Board.  This  has  been  done  with  the  hope  of  invest- 
ing itself  with  absolute  control  of  the  granting  of  medical 
license.  Who  would  believe  for  one  moment  that,  should 
they  gain  their  end,  backed  by  State  authority,  they  would 
not  use  it  to  the  lasting  detriment  of  Homeopathy?  The 
antagonism  they  have  always  shown  us  would  certainly  com- 
pel us  to  believe  they  would  do  so. 


If  you  do  not  believe  this,  make  the  attempt  to  go  into 
practice  in  a  State  where  a  single  Board  is  now  in  operation. 

The  report  of  the  Minnesota  Board  shows  that  five-sevenths 
of  all  of  the  allopath  applicants  are  licensed,  while  the  same 
report  shows  that  only  one  in  five  of  the  Homeopaths  are 
licensed. 

No  honest  person  will  believe  that  there  is  this  difference 
in  the  actual  attainments  of  the  different  schools. 

At  our  own  University  the  students  of  both  schools  enter 
upon  the  same  requirements,  are  confined  to  the  same  regime 
of  study,  and  are  graduated  after  rigid  examinations. 

It  can  be  clearly  shown  that  the  Homeopathic  Medical  Col- 
leges have  taken  the  initiative  step  on  the  ground  of  attain- 
ment before  graduation.  Every  year  the  American  Institute 
of  Homeopathy  is  requiring  its  colleges  to  be  more  rigid  in 
their  work,  as  the  following  resolution  passed  by  that  body 
June  28,  1888,  will  show: 

Resolved,  That  from  and  after  the  year  1891  the  American 
Institute  of  Homeopathy  will  not  recognize  the  diploma  of 
any  college  requiring  less  than  three  years  of  study,  and  the 
attendance  upon  three  annual  courses  of  lectures  of  at  least 
six  months  each. 

Shall  we,  knowing  their  past  treatment  of  any  and  all 
reforms  of  medicine,  stand  idly  by  and  allow  bills  passed 
creating  single  Examining  Boards,  giving  them  a  majority? 

Suppose  this  reform  is  necessary,  shall  we  accept  the  posi- 
tion they  assign  us  and  quietly  submit  to  subjugation  to  them? 

No  one  will  attempt  to  say  but  that  the  single  Board,  with 
minority  representation,  will  cripple  us  and  soon  end  in  our 
complete  overthrow.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  Board 
with  a  majority  representation  of  either  school  could  be 
capable  of  justice  to  all,  and  when  we  strike  at  the  single 
Board  we  strike  at  the  fundamental  point  in  this  question  w^ith 
the  allopaths. 

The  formation  of  a  mixed  single  Board,  allowing  them  a 
majority  for  the  reason  that  they  have  a  majority  in  the  field, 


is  a  proposition  which  on  tjie  face  may  seem  fair,  but  it  is  a 
trap  which,  if  once  sprung  upon  us,  will  soon  strangle  us  out 
of  recognition. 

We  believe  that  any  law  which  would  give  persons  of  one 
belief  or  faith  an  advantage  over  another,  whereby  their 
rights  and  privileges  are  destroyed,  should  be  considered  as- 
class  legislation  and  should  be  objected  to. 

The  organization  of  a  Medical  Examining  Board  giving 
them  a  majority  would  surely  give  them  the  advantage,  and 
you  can  always  be  assured  no  time  would  be  lost  to  cripple 
us  if  in  their  power.  Such  a  law  would  tend  to  constantly 
strengthen  the  dominant  school  and  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  minority.  The  minority 
representation  would  be  considered  a  mark  of  degradation 
and  subserviency,  which  would  stamp  the  Homeopathic 
minority  with  a  brand  of  inferiority. 

Homeopathic  students,  regardless  of  their  wishes  or  prefer- 
ences, would  be  placed  completely  in  the  power  of  an  old- 
school  Examining  Board,  with  authority,  simply  by  a  majority 
vote,  to  stop  their  further  progress,  and  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  antagonism,  rivalry,  and  jealousy  existing 
between  the  different  branches  of  the  medical  profession,  one 
school  ought  not  by  any  means  be  clothed  with  any  such 
arbitrary  powers. 

Any  law  which  enforces  a  coalition  of  important  rival  inter- 
ests, until  there  are  evidences  of  greater  harmony,  is  against 
public  welfare. 

We  know  of  no  iron-clad  law  required  of  applicants  to  the 
profession  of  law  or  theology,  for  both  have  several  sources 
of  entrance. 

We  should  actively  oppose  a  single  Examining  Board  for 
these  reasons,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  the  single  Board 
constitutes  a  part  of  a  widely-extended,  well-arranged,  and 
systematic  plan,  endorsed  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion,   for    practically   placing   the    management   of    medical 
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affairs,  as  far  as  possible,  throughout  this  country,  under  the 
control  of  one  set  of  medical  men. 

In  the  States  where  this  law  has  been  adopted,  already  most 
disastrous  results  are  to  be  seen  to  Homeopathy,  completely 
arresting  its  progress  and  preventing  accessions  thereto.  If 
we  are  lovers  of  liberty,  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent 
this  opposition  to  the  opinion  and  freedom  of  action  among 
educated  medical  men. 

The  committee  on  Medical  Legislation  of  the  State  of  New 
York  says:  '*The  committee  are  of  the  decided  opinion  that 
the  only  hope  of  saving  the  Homeopathic  school  in  this 
country  from  complete  annihilation,  as  far  as  regards  a  reten- 
tion of  its  individuality  as  a  distinct  school  of  medicine,  lies 
in  our  ability  to  secure  such  legislation,  not  only  in  this  State, 
but  also  in  a  majority  of  all  the  States  in  this  country,  as  shall 
provide  for  separate  examining  and  licensing  Boards  for  each 
of  the  recognized  and  incorporated  systems  of  practice." 

The  New  England  Medical  Gazette  says:  **We  want 
restrictions  that  will  shut  out  quacks,  ignoramuses  and  fanatics, 
while  leaving  educated  and  honest  practioners  all  possible 
liberty  of  medical  opinion." 

The  allopaths  have  placed  themselves  upon  record  as  desir- 
ous of  Examining  Boards  and  have  made  the  demand  for  the 
same  though  our  Legislature. 

"W^e,  too,  go  upon  record  as  demanding  a  higher  standard 
of  medical  education  and  endorse  any  law  which  has  this  as 
its  only  object.  But  since  we  believe  it  would  be  as  impos- 
siblfc  to  secure  fairness  with  a  single  Board,  consisting  of  a 
majority  of  allopathic  physicians,  as  it  would  that  all  clergy 
should  be  examined  by  a  Board  consisting  of  Catholic  priests, 
we  should  with  all  our  powers  oppose  any  such  measures. 

We  should  see  to  it  that  our  Committee  on  .Medical  Legis- 
lation is  instructed  to  prepare  a  proper  bill,  and  have  it 
introduced  into  our  next  Legislature,  granting  a  Board  of 
Examiners  to  each  legally-authorized  medical  school. 


We  recognize  the  truth  of  the  fact  that  the  title  of  Doctor 
has  lost  much  of  respect  and  dignity  of  former  years,  owing 
to  the  want  of  more  thorough  education  and  a  greater  exhibi- 
tion of  honesty  by  the  profession,  and  we  want  it  distinctly 
understood  that  the  Homeopathic  profession  to-day  are  as 
ready  to  do  any  honorable  thing  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
the  profession  as  the  most  enthusiastic  of  our  allopathic 
brethren.  Yet  we  must  exhibit  a  manly  and  determined  effort 
to  be  recognized,  not  because  of  our  name  or  sect,  but  from 
sterling  worth,  and  to  maintain  that  worth  we  must  be  fore- 
most to  insist  upon  a  higher  and  more  enlightened  standard 
of  medical  education. 

I  recommend  that  the  Committee  on  Medical  Legislation 
be  instructed  to  prepare  and  have  introduced  in  our  next 
Legislature  a  medical  bill  creating  separate  Examining  Boards 
for  each  legally  chartered  school  of  medicine,  and  that  every 
honorable  means  be  put  forth  to  secure  its  passage. 

PERMANENT    BUREAU    OF    MATERIA    MEDICA. 

There  is  one  point,  and  one  only,  that  makes  us  a  distinct- 
ive school  of  medicine.  The  reports  of  each  bureau  will 
compare  with  the  report  of  any  other  medical  association 
until  it  speaks  of  the  therapeutic  part  of  the  work,  and  then 
we  see  a  great  distinction. 

Our  surgical  operations  are  like  those  of  other  schools,  so 
far  as  the .  mechanical  part  of  the  operation  goes,  but  when 
we  speak  of  administering  remedies  we  observe  a  great 
difference. 

Now,  if  we  find  it  necessary  to  form  separate  associations 
on  the  ground  of  a  difference  mainly  in  the  administration  of 
remedies,  one  would  naturally  conclude  that  one  of  our  most 
important  studies  when  together  would  be  our  Materia 
Medica.  It  is  this  that  makes  us  a  distinctive  school,  and 
yet  there  is  not  a  bureau  in  our  Society  that  has  received  as 
great  neglect  as  that  of  Materia  Medica. 
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At  some  of  our  meetings  there  has  not  been  even  a  report 
from  that  bureau.  It  seems  that  we  are  willing  to  accept  the 
work  of  others  and  are  unwilling  to  put  forth  an  effort  to 
develop  our  Materia  ^^edica. 

Many  other  State  societies  are  adding  very  valuable  material 
to  our  Materia  Medica  and  are  able  to  show  excellent  advance- 
ment in  that  line.  We  have  nothing  or  little  of  value,  or  at 
least  in  a  form  that  can  be  utilized,  that  has  been  accomp- 
lished by  that  department.  It  seems  that  a  thorough  organiza- 
tion of  that  bureau  has  never  been  accomplished  and  that 
the  selections  on  the  work  of  that  bureau  have  not  always 
been  of  those  who  have  a  special  taste  for  that  subject. 

I  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to  thoroughly  organize  a 
permanent  bureau  of  Materia  Medica,  with  full  power  to 
organize  themselves  and  with  instructions  to  take  up  some 
special  work,  with  the  hope  of  securing  more  effectual  and 
scientific  results. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  we  as  Homeopaths  lose  much 
in  influence  and  confidence  among  the  observing  laity,  and 
often  is  a  cause  for  much  trouble.  We  lack  in  thorough 
organization  and  concert  of  action. 

Let  us  observe  for  a  moment  our  friends  in  the  old-school 
ranks.  They  have  personal  differences  and  hold  often  per- 
sonal hatred  for  each  other,  but  when  it  is  plain  that  by  a 
concert  of  action  and  influence  they  may  be  able  to  elevate 
their  cause  and  put  their  profession  in  a  better  light  with  the 
world,  they  all  wheel  in  line  of  battle.  It  is  often  the  case 
that  we,  rather  than  yield  a  small  point,  would  throw  the 
whole  profession  into  a  condition  of  disorganization. 

When  we  meet  obstacles  to  our  cause  we  should  throw 
aside  personal  feeling  and  with  one  accord  surmount  them 
and  exhibit  to  the  world  a  united  profession. 

How  often  we  see  little  matters  creep  into  the  profession 
which  demonstrate  beyond  doubt  the  necessity  of  a  more 
thorough  study  of  the  law  of  ethics. 
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In  our  profession,  aspirations  for  success,  accompanied 
with  a  supreme  consciousness  of  right  toward  a  fellow  physi- 
cian, is  a  laudable  ambition,  and  should  meet  with  the  most 
hearty  approval  of  all.  Such  an  aspiration  becomes  objec- 
tionable only  when  it  is  not  conducted  along  the  line  con- 
science tells  us  is  nearest  our  best  knowledge  of  right. 

Nothing  is  more  worthy  of  our  admiration  than  to  see  the 
conscientious  physician  who  is  willing  and  capable  of  lending 
a  helping  hand,  and  yet  do  it  in  that  unassuming  way  which 
has  no  intent  upon  the  professional  standing  of  the  one  helped. 

When  we  arrive  at  the  happy  point  that  we  can,  for  the 
sake  of  the  profession  we  have  chosen,  throw  aside  selfish 
preferences  rather  than  develop  anything  that  would  detract 
from  the  dignity  of  that  profession,  we  will  have  gained  much 
in  influence  and  confidence  with  the  educated. 

When  we  show  to  the  world  that  we  are  above  petty  jeal- 
ousies and  are  willing  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  right,  we  will 
have  gained  much  toward  perfecting  our  ethics.  Nothing  can 
detract  so  much  from  the  dignity  and  respect  for  our  profes- 
sion by  the  educated  as  discord  and  inability  to  agree  upon 
certain  minor  points. 

We  do  not  expect  from  the  allopaths  that  respect  and 
gentlemanly  conduct  which  would  naturally  come  from  one 
set  of  educated  men  toward  another,  for  the  reason  that  their 
principal  study  of  ethics  is  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  who 
may  differ  from  them.  But  when  we  see  Homeopaths  exhibit- 
ing questionable  conduct  toward  each  other,  by  stooping  to 
the  little  unprincipled  acts  properly  belonging  to  the  other 
school,  we  cannot  help  but  feel  that  something  is  wrong. 

Certain  formalities  are  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  and 
facilitate  the  intercourse  of  persons  of  the  same  standing. 
There  are  certain  manners  we  should  respect  in  our  inter- 
course with  each  other,  in  order  to  maintain  our  self-respect 
and  show  to  the  world  that  we  have  accomplishments  neces- 
sary for  well-bred  men  and  women.  Men  may  differ  and  yet 
be  courteous  and  have  due  respect  for  an  honest  difference. 
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It  is  by  active  competition  and  honest  criticism  that  every 
case  is  more  thoroughly  studied  and  the.  faithful  student  more 
brightly  polished. 

An  ambition  which  invites  criticism  with  the  hope  of  mutual 
good,  which  places  manly  worth  and  thorough  work  at  the 
front  and  frown  forever  upon  the  little,  unprincipled,  and 
unscrupulous  methods  of  trying  to  secure  patronage,  should 
receive  the  hearty  approval  of  all. 

Not  from  his  enemies  a  man, 
With  any  show  of  reason,  can 

Expect  fair,  honest  dealing; 
But,  if  we  keep  a  united  front, 
I  think  that  we  can  bear  the  brunt 

Of  allopathic  squealing. 

And  all  in  vain  has  been  their  wrath; 
WeVe  kept  our  way — the  Homeopath; 

That  is  the  path  we  follow. 
And  now  the  people,  low  and  high, 
Say  that's  the  road  they'll  travel  by, 

And  our's  the  pill  they'll  swallow. 

Cast  t)ld-time  jealousies  aside; 

The  world  for  them  now  grows  too  wide. 

Too  earnest  now  the  workers. 
On  every  side  there's  work  to  do, 
We'll  leave  the  worthless  bickerings  to 

The  ignorant  and  shirkers. 

But,  men  may  differ  and  still  be 
Courteous  to  the  highest  degree 

In  doings  with  each  other. 
An  honest  difference  oft  may  show 
High  thoughts  of  which  we  might  not  know 

In  an  agreeing  brother. 
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Among  the  virtues  of  our  creed 

I  would  suggest  that  we  should  heed 

The  following  admonitions; 
They  will  our  ranks  more  firmly  bind 
And  give  us  better  peace  of  mind 

As  men  and  as  physicians: 

When  called  for  aid,  to  go  with  grace 
And  help  your  brother  in  his  case 

With  dignified  agility; 
And  to  the  public  speak  no  ill 
Concerning  him  in  want  of  skill 

Or  medical  ability. 

Though  by  such  tactics  oftentimes 
A  man  may  seem  to  gain  more  dimes, 

'Tis  only  temporary, 
And  he  who  slanders,  hints,  or  slurs, 
Will  find  these  thfngs  to  stick  like  burs, 

And  should  of  them  be  chary. 

But  why  proceed?     All  this  was  said 
Ages  ago,  and  you  have  read 

Of  that  rule,  ^9Mcand  olden.  10/^4^ 


The  whole  of  ethics  and  of  laws 
Are  summed  up  in  the  single  clause 
Of  the  rule  that's  called  "the  golden." 
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ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Rhode-Island  HomoBopathic  Society : 

It  is  now  just  ten  years  since  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
Rhode-Island  was  first  directed  to  the  practical  consideration 
of  Homosopathy.  A  medical  practioner  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  Dr.  William  Channing,  a  gentleman  well  known  to  all 
of  you  as  the  author  of  a  classical  production  "On  the  Reform- 
tion  of  Medical  Science  demanded  by  the  Inductive  Philoso- 
phy," was  the  first,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  to  treat  patients  in 
Rhode-Island,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  similars.  His 
professional  visits  to  this  State  were  not  frequent,  but  his 
fame  as  a  physician  led  patients  from  here,  to  seek  his  profes- 
sional aid  at  his  own  domicil,  in  the  city  of  New  York. — 
Homoeopathy  in  Rhode-Island,  could  not  have  been  blessed 
with  a  better  or  more  sincere  advocate  in  its  germ  state  than 
Dr.  Channing.  Fully  impressed  with  the  force  of  the  new 
therapeutic  law  of  Hahnemann,  for  he  had  thoroughly  studied 
and  assimilated  the  writings  of  the  sage  of  Coethen ;  well 
acquainted  jvactically  with  the  therapeutic  weakness  of  the 
old  school,  having  practised  Allopathic  medicine  a  score  of 
years;  by  general  consent  a  physician  of  learning  and  high  at- 
tainments ;  a  man  of  fine  literary  taste ;  a  deep  thinker ;  never 
superficial  upon  any  subject,  Channing  always  produced  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  in 
contact.  The  influence  of  such  a  mind  upon  patients  under  his 
care  could  not  but  be  favorable  to  the  infant  science.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  preconceived  individual  views  in  regard  to 
HomoBopathy,  no  one  could  converse  with  Dr.  Channing, 
without  imbibing  the  full  conviction,  that  he  was  communi- 
cating with  a  man  of  cultivation  and  profound  thought. 
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At  the  present  moment  we  can  receive  but  a  faint  impres* 
sion  of  the  trials  to  the  tnarctlcj  to  which  the  earliest  Homoso- 
pathists  were  subjected  even  in  this  country  of  free  thought, 
firee  speech,  and  free  action.  As  a  general  rule  the  earlier 
HomcBopathists  were  j^ysicians  of  the  old  school,  who  after 
ample  years  of  trial  had  fully  convinced  themselves  that  the 
dogmas  they  had  been  taught  were  fallacies;  thoroughly 
dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the  clinical  application  of  their 
therapeia^  and  determined  to  penetrate  the  gloom  which  like 
Egypt's  darkness  enshrouded  practical  medicine,  they  essayed 
the  path  pointed  out  by  Hahnemann,  as  the  one  whichfrom- 
i$ed  at  least  to  lead  to  a  more  permanent  light  than  the  Jack- 
o -^Ihe-lantem  which  they  bad  been  pursuing  through  their 
earlier  medical  career.  In  parent  of  this  object  they  weie 
obliged  to  step  out  of  the  disciplined  phalanxes  of  the  regular 
medical  army,  to  content  themselves  with  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion, until  the  truth  tree  which  they  fostered  should  grov 
large  enough  to  cover  them  with  its  detecting  branches.— 
Thus  were  the  early  advocates  of  our  eystem  subjected  to 
the  annoyances  from  their  medical  brethren,  which  the 
position  they  had  placed  themselves  in  called  forth.  Modem 
medical  polemics  have  chosen  to  brand  every  thing  which  de- 
parts from  their  own  tuigid  orthodoxy,  by  the  title  Humbug- 
Our  friends  could  of  course  not  hope  to  escape  this  denuaciar 
tion,  and  accordingly  they  were  called ;  <<  Believers  in  the  Ger- 
man mysticisms  of  Hahnemann,"  '^Followers  of  the  monster 
Humbug,"  ^'Advocates  of  the  modern  Abracadabra,"  and  va- 
rious other  titles  equally  beautiful  and  appropriate.  But  des- 
pite all  these  hard  names,  ''names  are  but  sound  and  vapor,'' 
our  friends  lived  on,  willing  to  bide  their  time,  and  have 
lived  to  find  that  the  growing  better  sense  and  more  cultiva- 
ted tastes  of  those  who  oppose  our  system,  have  gradually  led 
to  the  growing  out  of  favor  of  such  terms  of  reproach,  and  it 
requires  no  Prophet  now  to  fortel  that  these  expletives  will 
soon  be  abandoned  altogether. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  character  of  Dr.  Chaiming  in  this 
connection,  as  his  early  association  with  HomcBopathy  in 
Rhode-Island  should  be  recorded  in  its  archives,  and  as  it  must 
always  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  impulse  towards  develope- 
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ment  that  it  i^ceived  in  this  State ;  and  I  have  done  so  with 
the  more  pleasoce  as  he  was  one  pre-eminently  qualified  to 
give  our  science  the  right  direction  in  its  in£smtile  stage. 

Ten  years  since  Homoeopathy  was  unknown  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Rhode-Island  save  to  the  few  who  sought  its  genial 
aid  in  a  distant  city,  and  to-day  we  are  practitioners  enough 
to  unite  together  to  form  a  State  Society  for  our  own  mutual 
improTement  and  the  advancement  of  the  science.  This 
thought  leads  me  to  speak  specifically  of  the  objects  of  this 
Society,  and  what  we  expect  to  achieve  by  it. 

Our  Constitution  specifies  the  objects  of  this  Society  to  be 
two-fold :  Firsts  The  mutual  interchange  of  o|»nions  and 
experiences  among  its  members;  Second,  Trials  of  remedies 
upcm  the  healthy  human  organism. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  mutual  interchange  of  opinions  we 
are  to  hare  re-imions  cTery  three  months,  at  which  all  subjects 
of  scientific  interest  pertaining  to  medicine  may  be  broached 
and  discussed.  In  order  to  derive  the  greatest  mutual  advan- 
tage from  these  meetings,  every  member  of  this  Society 
should  consider  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  furnish  his 
quota  to  add  to  the  common  stock  of  experience.  This 
object  may  be  gained  by  the  reading  of  papers  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  medical  topics,  and  the  recital  of  interesting 
clinical  experiences. 

Let  us  not  fall  into  the  too  common  ^rror  of  medical  men 
of  reciting  only  cases  successfully  treated,  for  while  such  ad- 
ditions to  our  clinical  experiences  where  graphically  detailed 
and  honestly  reported,  cannot  be  too  highly  prized,  we  should 
not  overlook  the  benefit  that  may  be  derived  from  the  recital 
of  cases  where  we  have  failed  to  cure,  or  where  a  fatal  result 
has  occured,  despite  all  our  therapeutic  efforts  to  avert  the  un- 
toward event. 

I  confess  a  strong  predilection  for  the  views  of  the  honest 
and  judicious  Chirurgeon,  the  German  Pauli,  who  in  the 
Aphorisms  appended  to  his  '^  Untersuchungen  and  Erfahrun- 
gen  im  Gebiete  der  Chirurgie,"  says,  *'A  Medical  Journal  is 
wanted  which  should  communicate  only  cases  that  have  ter- 
minated unfavorably.  It  would  do  more  good  than  a  number 
of  others." 
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Cases  of  cure  have  always  been  staple  articles  for  the  med- 
ical journals  both  of  the  old  and  of  the  new  school.  So  com- 
mon are  they,  that  one  inexperienced  in  medical  matters,  might 
almost  be  led  to  believe  that  we  HomcBopathic  doctors  had 
discovered  the  long  sought  for  Arcanum  of  the  alchymic 
philosophers — the  Elixir  of  Life.  But  alas,  we  all  know  inr 
ter  nos  that  however  great  the  advantages  are  which  HomcBo- 
pathy  offers  over  all  other  therapeutic  systems,  that  death's 
doings  were  by  no  means  stopped  or  his  labors  ended  by  the 
birth  of  even  the  doctrine  of  Hahnemann. 

The  repute  of  infallibility  pinned  on  to  our  system  has  its 
dark  as  well  as  its  bright  side,  which  reacts  upon  us,  its  practi- 
tioners, in  a  manner  which  is  at  best  annoying. 

How  often  has  it  occurred  to  each  of  us  to  be  called  upon 
to  prescribe  for  some  feminine  septuagenarian,  and  after  an 
examination  minute  and  detailed  enough  to  satisfy  the  shade 
of  the  good  old  Hahnemann  himself,  if  <<  within  sound  of 
knockings,"  and  finding  a  detail  of  chronic  ailments  and  va- 
rious organic  changes,  complicated  with  the  symptoms  in- 
duced by  a  long  course  of  Allopathic  drugging,  together  with 
all  of  the  quack  specifics  and  celebrated  <'  Pain  Killers  "  from 
the  time  of  the  nabob  Swaim's  Panacea  down  to  old  Dr. 
Townsend's  Sarsaparilla,  we  hear  the  good  old  lady  inquire, 
'Well !  Doctor,  do  you  think  you  can  ciure  me  ?'  You  reply, 
'Madam,  you  certainly  have  no  very  immediate  prospect  of 
cure,  and  in  the  most  favorable  event  all  we  can  expect  to  do 
is  to  afford  you  some  relief.'  <0h.  my  patience,'  says  the  good 
old  woman,  'folks  told  me  that  if  I  only  had  one  of  you  Ho- 
mcBopathigics  I  should  git  cured  right  straight  off.'  'I'm  sorry 
to  say  that  even  HomcBopathy  does  not  pretend  to  cure 
promptly  cases  so  far  advanced  as  yours,  but  still  we  may 
afford  you  considerable  relief.'  'Well,  if  you  can't  cure  me  1 
guess  I  won't  take  none  of  your  powders,  but  do  tell  me, 
Doctor,  which  Sassyfarilly  do  you  think's  the  best,  the  young 
Dr.'s  or  old  Dr.  Jacob  Townsend's  ?' 

Now  this  is  no  fancy  sketch  but  a  solid  fact  which  from 
my  own  experience,  were  it  relevant,  I  could  support  by  "  hard 
statistical  figures."  Whence  comes  it  ?  From  the  fact  that 
the  public  constantly  hear  of  wonderful  cures. 
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What  a  happy  era  will  it  be  for  medicine  when  the  <<  won- 
derfal  cure  "  day  shall  have  passed  away — ^when  both  phy- 
sicians and  patients  will  learn  that  nature's  laws  in  regard  to 
health  and  disease  have  but  to  be  looked  at  with  the  eye  of 
common  sense,  and  the  wonderful  becomes  simply — ^natural. 
In  order  to  hasten  this  felicitous  epoch,  let  us  as  physicians 
frankly  inform  those  patients  with  whom  we  are  brought  in 
contact  what  we  can  reasonably  hope  to  accomplish,  and  what 
is  yet  impossible  to  us.  If  well  informed  medical  men  per- 
form this  duty  the  knell  of  the  wonderful  cureists  is  already 
tolled. 

As  Homoeopathists  who  presume  to  offer  to  humanity  a 
method  of  cure  more  certain  in  its  results  and  less  hazardous 
in  its  application  than  the  old  heroic  method,  the  public  has 
a  right  to  demand  of  us  that  we  as  far  as  practicable  demon- 
strate, by  well  authenticated  tables  of  vital  statistics,  the  truth 
of  our  pretentions.  Isolated  cases  of  cure,  even  if  '^  wonder- 
ful," under  the  Homceopathic  treatment  or  any  other,  prove 
but  little.  This  we  should  endeavor  to  make  the  Rhode- 
Island  public  conversant  with.  We  should  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  our  patients  the  great  truth  of  the  curative  law 
which  we  advocate,  and  inform  them  that  its  truth  or  fallacy 
may  be  demonstrated  to  any  individual,  whether  lay  or  pro- 
fessional, who  will  devote  the  time  to  the  investigation,  by  a 
series  of  easy  and  well  conducted  experiments.  By  these 
natural  and  frank  procedures,  we  shall  advance  HomoBopathy 
far  more  rapidly  and  permanently  than  by  any  adventitious  or 
factitious  bolstering,  which  while  it  assimilates  readily  with 
the  false  and  the  unnatural,  refuses  to  blend  with  the  true 
and  the  natural,  and  when  attempted  with  Homoeopathy  serves 
only  to  drape  in  the  tinsel  covering  of  the  courtesan,  the  chaste 
and  beautiful  proportions  of  the  virgin,  truth.  As  medical 
men,  as  members  of  this  Society,  we  should  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain accurate  knowledge  of  the  course  of  diseases,  "as  well  in 
unsuccessful  cases  as  in  those  which  have  terminated  favorably. 
When  a  patient  dies,  we  want  to  know  all  of  the  details  of  the 
case  from  its  initial  stage  to  its  termination,  and  when  possi- 
ble, the  results  of  the  Autopsy.  I  propose,  therefore,  gentle- 
inen,  that  we  enter  into  a  mutual  agreement  to  make  it  a  part 
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of  our  duty  at  each  niedting  of  this  Society  to  detadl  all  cases 
of  death,  or  failures  to  curd,  which  may  have  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  each  individual  member  since  the  last  meeting. 
Depend  upon  it,  by  so  dding  with  an  hone^y  of  {yutpose  and 
settled  determination  to  leain  th)9  one  from  the  other,  that  a 
vast  amount  of  important  information  may  be  diffused  aftiong 
us,  and  it  is  just  the  kind  of  information  that  -^re  riiould  covet. 
We  all  want  to  learn  how  to  tepA  the  ravages  of  the  grim 
adversary,  and  it  is  by  looking  ham  directly  in  the  face 
through  the  medium  of  unsuccesisful  and  fatal  casesj  Aat  we 
shall  best  learn  how  to  combat  him  with  success. 

By  mutual  strivings  and  earnest  and  well  directed  efforts  of 
this  kind,  we  shall,  from  year  to  year,  increase  our  knowledge 
of  the  natural  history  of  diseases,  and  thus  our  pathological 
knowledge  will  keep  pace  with  the  developement  of  our  the- 
rapeia.  Let  us  carefully  endeavor  in  all  our  observations  to 
discover  in  each  case  ho\^  much  is  due  to  the  effects  of  the 
remedies  exliibited,  and  what  to  th^  natcurad  efforts.  I  do  not 
belong  to  that  class  of  Homceopathists  who  seetii  desirous  of 
undervaluing  the  unaided  powers  of  nature  to  cure  omny 
forms  of  acute  disease.  I  do  not  consider  that  it  detracts  at 
all  from  Homoeopathy  as  a  therapeutic  science  to  admit  that 
many  patients  recover  ^hile  under  treatment  from  the  an- 
aided  powers  of  the  vis  faedicatris,  and  not  from  the  effects  of 
the  remedies  administered.  This,  so  far  from  detracting  from 
the  practical  value  of  the  system,  is,  in  the  presexKt  state  of 
medicine,  according  to  my  views,  one  of  its  great  advantages. 
We  can  well  conceive  of  liie  null  effects  of  a  Homceopathic 
medicament  administered  in  any  given  case  in  an  attenuated 
dose  where  not  exactly  applicable,  although  seemingly  indi- 
cated,|[and  where  if  the  peLtient  recovers  the  recovery  is  alone 
due  to  the  sanative  efforts  of  the  natural  powets.  Yet  ve 
cannot  admit  this  same  negative  advantage  in  the  case  of  the 
Allopathist  who  pursues  a  course  of  heroic  medication  with 
large  and  oft  repeated  doses  of  drugs  in  their  crude  form ;  if 
his  medication  is  not  positive  and  direct  against  the  disease, 
it  strikes  stuely  and  too  often  fatally  at  some  particular  tissue 
or  organ  of  the  body,  and  the  struggling  vis  medioatris  which 
might  have  overcome  the  disease  alone  tacitly  acknowledges 
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its  inability  to  overcome  both  tlie  natural  morbid  state  and 
the  induced  disease  of  medication.  The  result  is,  the  patient 
dies,  or  the  -disease  sinks  into  a  chronic  or  lingering  form. 
How  much  less  frequently  acute  diseases  terminate  in  chronic 
ailments  under  Homceopathic  treatment  than  under  Allopathic, 

■ 

those  of  you  who  have  pursued  both  treatments  cto  well  de- 
termine. If  I  am  asked,  why  administer  remedies  at  all  in 
cases  where  the  powers  of  nature  unaided  are  sufficient  for 
the  recovery  of  the  patient,  I  reply,  teach  me  the  natural  his- 
tory of  diseases  so  thoroughly  and  unerringly  that  I  may  in 
any  case  make  this  decision,  and  I  will  leave  the  patient  to 
the  unaided  powers  of  the  vis  medicatrix.  But  here  we  are 
at  fault :  neither  the  Homoeopathist  nor  the  AUopathist  is  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  diseases  to  be 
able  a  priori  to  determine  with  certainty  which  cases  will 
terminate  favorably  and  which  fatally.  One  great  leading 
principle  discovered  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  many  col- 
lateral facts.  Thus  the  great  Reformation  in  Materia  Medica 
will  doubtless  lead  us  out  of  the  quagmires  of  conjecture  and 
supposition  in  regard  to  the  natural  history  of  diseases.  For 
the  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  HomcBopathy  has  introduced 
into  the  Allopathic  ranks,  the  adherents  of  which  never  having 
any-  safe  therapeutic  anchor  to  hold  them  fast  are  at  the  very 
first  gale  blown  hither  and  thither  upon  the  waves  of  conjec- 
ture, many  of  them  forsaking  the  sinking  ship  are  seeking  the 
turbid  sea  of  skepticism,  while  others  still  holding  on  to 
something  of  the  faith,  creep  into  the  small  boat  of  detraction. 
From  the  midst  of  this  medical  chaos,  we  see  the  great  The- 
rapeutic Reformation  growing  upwards,  and  collateral  facts  de- 
veloi)ed  by  its  growth  are  crowding  upon  us.  A  voice  has 
already  reached  our  shores,  transatlanticward,  announcing  the 
fact  that  from  actual  observation  some  violent  forms  of  disease 
recover  without  any  medication  whatever.  I  shall  have  fur- 
ther occasion  to  speak  of  these  observations.  Let  us  hope 
that  they  will  be  pursued  and  thus  some  light  thrown  upon 
the  natural  history  of  diseases.  Depend  upon  it,  that  to  us  as 
seekers  after  the  certain  in  medicine,  whatever  may  be  shown 
by  this  system  of  no  medication,  that  it  cannot  but  add  to 
our  stock  of  medical  knowledge,  rendering  us  better  able  to 
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decide  when  and  how  to  exhibit  remedies  where  required, 
upon  the  natural  law,  Similia  similibus  curantur. 

I  now  propose,  gentlemen,  to  inquire  how  we 'as  a  State 
Society  can  best  fulfill  the  second  object  which  our  Constitu- 
tional obligations  to  the  Society  impose  upon  us, — ^proving  of 
remedies  upon  the  healthy  organism.-  There  have  been  in- 
stituted throughout  England  and  in  various  cities  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  Societies  for  the  proving  of  drugs  upon  the 
healthy  human  organism.  In  London,  Vienna,  Leipsic,  Mu- 
nich, Paris,  and  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  in  our  coun- 
try, able  scientific  medical  men  devoted  to  the  cause  have  im- 
posed  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  strict  and  rigid  experi- 
mentation with  drugs  upon  themselves.  In  a  letter  which  I 
received  a  few  days  since  from  my  friend.  Dr.  Constantine 
Hering,  of  Philadelphia,  he  proposes  that  when  our  Society 
shall  be  fully  prepared,  that  we  unite  ourselves  with  the  other 
societies  of  this  country  and  thus  form  one  general  "  Prover's 
Union."  In  submitting  ourselves  to  these  physiological  trials 
we  should  have  before  us  the  noble  example  of  Hahnemann 
and  his  earlier  disciples,  whose  first  step  after  the  anuncia- 
tion  of  the  great  curative  law  was  the  induction  of  drug  symp- 
toms as  material  wherewith  to  oppose  the  manifestations  of 
disease.  If  we  pursue  with  zeal  and  in  the  spirit  of  true  ob- 
servers the  example  of  the  father  of  our  system,  who  can 
doubt  that  it  will  lead  to  good  results.  Some  fifteen 
physicians  daily  in  the  habit  of  observing  morbid  phenomena, 
and  who  as  practitioners  of  HomoBopathy  have  been  led  rigid- 
ly to  examine  into  all  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  patients 
placed  under  their  care,  and  who  in  the  course  of  years  oi 
experience,  which  most  of  us  have  passed  through,  have  been 
hourly  weighing  and  valuing  each  particular  sign  and  symp- 
tom offered  by  morbid  states  of  the  organism,  in  order  io  ap- 
ply the  proper  curative — fifteen  such  experimenters,  \vith 
awakened  zeal  and  renewed  energy,  cannot  enter  upon  the 
trial  of  a  remedy  and  complete  the  pathogenesis  without  elic- 
iting striking  and  valuable  results.  In  order  to  elicit  as  far 
as  possible  all  of  the  phenomena  which  the  drug  produces 
upon  the  prover,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  he  accurately 
and  conscientiously  notes,  while  under  its  influence  all  of  the 
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cbangeS)  signs  and  symptoms  which  depart  from  his  usual 
healthful  sensations.  The  object  of  the  trial  is  to  develope 
the  specific  effects  of  the  drug ;  first,  by  observing  what  or- 
gan or  organs  it  impresses  ;  second,  by  change  in  the  sensa- 
tions and  functions  of  the  organs^  to  detect  how  it  is  impressed. 
Each  organ,  indeed  each  tissue  of  the  aggregate  of  organs , 
is  endowed  with  a  latent  specific  sensibility,  which  sensibili- 
ty becomes  evidenced  to  our  senses  when  a  morbid  process 
occurs  in  the  part,  by  the  peculiar  departure  from  healthful 
sensation  which  is  called  pain.  And  further  than  this  there 
is  developed  in  each  particular  tissue,  a  special  morbid  sensa- 
tion or  pain  which  is  peculiar  to  it.  In  the  experimentation 
with  remedies  we  shall  find  the  observance  of  the  special  pains 
peculiar  to  each  tissue  of  great  importance.  Thus  pains  that 
affect  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  muscles  are  always  bruised-like 
painSjWhile  those  affecting  the  fibro-serous  membranes  are  more 
catting  or  lancinating  in  their  character.  Pains  in  the  mu- 
cous tissue  are  more  raw  or  excoriating,  &c.  On  what  does 
this  speciality  of  pain  depend  ?  Is  it  in  the  peculiar  primary 
structure  of  the  tissue  itself,  or  is  it  upon  the  arrangement  of 
the  nervous  fibrillae  distributed  upon  it  ?  These  are  problems 
which  at  present  must  remain  unsolved,  but  although  we  can- 
not explain  the  modtis  by  which  different  kinds  of  pain  are 
produced,  we  can  nevertheless  do  much  in  our  provings  in 
drawing  practical  deductions  as  to  the  seat  of  the  pains,  by  ob- 
serving these  specialities  and  remembering  that  each  tissue  has 
its  own  pain  language.  If  we  believe  that  a  particular  pain  is 
peculiar  to  a  certain  tissue,  in  our  curative  efforts  we  will 
strive  to  administer  remedies  which  impress  this  tissue  while 
in  health.  This  lesuis  to  the  direct  action  of  the  HomoBO- 
pathic  agent  upon  the  morbidly  affected  part.  It  behooves  us 
then  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  pains  ex- 
perienced during  the  drug  provings,  and  to  endeavor  as  far  as 
we  can  by  the  evidence  of  our  senses  to  ascertain  not  only 
what  organ  is  the  seat  of  pain,  but  which  of  the  particular  tis- 
sues composing  the  organ  is  the  point  of  the  changed  sensa- 
tion. The  time  of  the  day  when  the  symptoms  appear 
should  also  be  noted  with  accuracy,  and  we  should  not  over- 
look the  practical  point  of  whether   the  symptoms  appear 
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periodically  or  whether  they  are  desultory  in  their  manifesta- 
tions. Under  what  circumstances  are  the  symptoms  exacer- 
bated, under  what  relieved  ?  These  questions  should  claim 
their  full  share  of  weight  in  our  investigations.  We  should 
likewise  endeavor  to  note  all  of  the  changes  in  the  secretions 
and  excretions  of  the  body,  and  when  a  remedy  produces  a 
marked  impression  upon  a  certain  orgsin,  we  should,  where 
possible,  subject  the  organ  to  all  of  the  modes  of  investigation 
which  modern  diagnostics  apply  for  the  discovery  of  signs  of 
disease.  If  the  organ  be  excretory,  its  excretions  should  be 
minutely  examined  both  pathologically  and  chemically ;  for 
example,  while  experimenting  with  a  drug  a  marked  change 
in  sensation  is  experienced  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,  we  should  note  the  appearance,  quantity  and  specific 
gravity  of  the  urine,  and  even  subject  it  and  its  deposits  to 
the  action  of  chemical  agents.  It  is  by  such  investigations 
alone,  pursued  with  all  the  aids  of  the  collateral  sciences,  that 
the  Homoeopathic  observer  of  the  present  day  can  hope  to 
learn  the  full  and  complete  effects  of  medical  agents  upon  the 
human  organism.  It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference 
in  cases  of  double  organs,  as  the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  &c.  to 
note  whether  the  changes  produced  by  the  inhibition  of  a 
certain  remedy,  while  experimenting  with  it,  is  on  the  left  or 
right  side  of  the  body,  as  our  clinical  experience  proves  that 
certain  remedies  have  a  predeliction  to  the  one  or  the  other 
sides  of  the  body.  Thus  aconite  impresses  more  the  left  hmg 
and  pleura,  while  squilla  exerts  its  specific  influence  more  upon 
the  right.  Kopp  has  published  a  curious  and  interesting  mono- 
graph upon  the  right  and  the  left  side  of  the  body,  and  Dr.  Her- 
ring has  directed  attention  to  the  importance  of  noticing  this 
difference  both  in  the  pathogenesis  of  a  remedy  and  in  its 
clinical  application. 

These  general  ideas  are  not  thrown  out  as  guides  to  you  in 
your  experiments,  for  the  duties  of  a  Homoeopathic  experi- 
menter are  doubtless  well  known  to  each  individual  member 
of  the  Society. 

You  will  however  from  these  brief  hints  discover  that  in 
order  to  complete  the  pathogenesis  of  any  remedy  with  the 
degree  of  exactness  absolutely  required  to  ascertain  its  sphere 
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of  action  and  its  applicability  to  certain  morbid  states  of  the 
organism,  a  very  accurate  and  systematic  record  of  its  effects 
upon  the  prover  is  of  vital  importance.  The  developement 
of  these  very  facts  involves  a  degree  of  training  which  must 
be  beneficial  to  us  as  physicians  who  are  anxious  to  acquire 
knowledge  from  actual  observation  ;  for  this  analysis  of  chang- 
ed sensations  and  of  signs  of  disease  developed  in  the  human 
body  by  physiological  trials,  cultivates  both  the  perceptive  and 
reflective  faculties,  and  enables  us  more  readily  to  comprehend 
phenomena  which  arise  from  morbid  actions  in  the  human 
body.  It  is  by  no  means  overrating  the  value  of  such  provings 
of  drugs,  to  assert,  that  the  physician  who  has  repeatedly  proved 
drugs  both  in  their  crude  and  attenuated  form  upon  his  own 
body,  is  better  able  to  appreciate  the  value  and  import  of  mor- 
bid states  and  sensations  which  he  is  called  upon  to  cure.  If 
Hahnemann  had  never  discovered  the  homoeopathic  law,  and 
had  adduced  no  other  motive  for  these  trials  than  that  it  was 
necessary  in  order  to  know  what  effects  drugs  really  do  produce, 
first  to  test  them  upon  the  healthy  body,  humanity  would  have 
been  more  indebted  to  him  than  to  any  other  physician  who 
lived  before  him.  Suppose  it  was  the  fashion  for  Allopathic 
Doctors  to  try  their  massive  drug  doses  upon  their  own  bo- 
dies until  they  had  made  a  complete  pathogenesis  of  any 
given  substance.  Fancy  a  coterie  of  learned  Allopaths  ex- 
perimenting with  calomel  in  order  fully  to  comprehend  its  in- 
fluences upon  the  biotic  forces  when  taken  into  the  system. 
Dr.  A.  takes  one  grain  night  and  morning  until  he  has  taken 
twenty.  He  finds  after  the  first  few  days  that  he  begins  to 
experience  some  nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  gripings  in  the  bow- 
els, but  still  he  perseveres  with  all  the  fortitude  of  the  search- 
er after  truth.  After  a  little  longer  period  he  experiences  a 
metallic  coppery  taste,  his  mouth  becomes  hot,  is  inflamed, 
his  gums  are  sore  and  recede  from  his  teeth,  his  breath  is  of- 
fensive to  himself,  and  his  friends  tell  him  that  it  is  loathsome 
to  them,  he  has  rigors  and  intercurrent  flushes  of  heat,  but 
still  he  perseveres  !  his  tongue  swells  and  has  grown  so  thick 
that  it  is  too  large  for  his  mouth,  he  has  high  febrile  excite- 
ment, a  quick,  full,  bounding  pulse,  in  short,  all  the  symptoms 
of  a  fully  developed  calomel  stomatitis. — ^Let  us  suppose  far- 
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ther,  that  Dr.  A.  finding  evident  symptoms  of  phlogosis  in  his 
own'person  resulting  from  this  trial  with  calomel,  and  recol* 
iecting'.how  often  he  had  ordered  calomel  in  the  acute 
phlegmasiaB  with  the  view  of  dissolving  or  diminishing  the 
increased  amount  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  which  exists  in  this 
class  of  diseases,  desirous  of  seeing  how  his  own  vital  fluid  is 
impressed  by  calomel,  has  himself  bled  and  at  once  perceives 
that  his  blood  exhibits  the  imflammatory  crust.  Struck 
with  this,  he  calls  a  medical  friend,  a  chemist,  who  after  a 
rigid  analysis,  informs  him  that  the  amount  of  fibrin  in  his 
blood  is  notably  increased  over  the  healthy  standard.  How 
is  that  possible,  cries  our  experimenter,  I  have  always  given 
calomel  in  phlogistic  forms  of  disease,  to  lessen,  to  melt  down 
the  fibrin  upon  which  I  supposed  the  inflammatory  state  in 
part  at  least  to  depend — How  can  I  exhibit  calomel  in  such 
diseases  in  future,  for  I  find  that  so  far  from  diminishing  my 
fibrin  it  actually  produces  a  notable  increase  of  it.  This  is 
just  the  conclusion  which  Monsieur  Andral  arrived  at  after 
experimenting  with  calomel  upon  four  patients  in  his  hospital, 
and  after  developing  the  mercurial  stomatitis  and  subjecting 
the  blood  of  his  patients  to  rigid  analysis,  he  says : — "  Mercu- 
rial stomatitis  therefore,  notwithstanding  its  specific  nature, 
does  not  difier  from  ordinary  inflammation  in  its  efi'ects  on  the 
blood  ;  and  yet  it  has  been  asserted  again  and  again  that  one 
of  the  effects  of  mercury  introduced  into  the  system  is  to 
bring  about  a  state  of  dissolution  of  the  blood  which  is  in- 
<;ompatible  with  an  increase  of  fibrin.  It  is  possible  that  this 
may  take  place  after  a  prolonged  use  of  the  medicine,  but 
surely  such  is  not  the  case  soon  after  its  first  exhibition. 
Consequently  when  it  is  administered  to  combat  certain  acute 
phlegmasia^,  such  as  peritonitis,  it  is  not  right  to  assume  that 
its  antiphlogistic  action  consists  in  its  producing  in  the  blood 
a  condition  opposed  to  that  which  belongs  to  the  inflamma- 
tory state.  Nor  do  I  find  that  this  dissolving  influence  upon 
the  blood  which  is  claimed  for  mercury,  has  ever  been  de- 
monstrated in  any  alleged  case  by  a  rigorous  examination  of 
that  fluid.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  opinion  rests  chiefly  on 
a  fancied  analogy  between  the  effects  of  mercury  and  those 
of  scurvy  upon  the  mouth." 
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We  thus  see  that  the  thousands  of  suffering  sick  who  have 
taken  mercury  in  order  to  reduce  their  fibrin  in  the  acute 
phlegmasiae,  have  not  had  this  result  produced  where  it  has 
followed  by  the  power  of  mercury  to  produce  a  dissolution  of 
the  healthy  fibrin,  for  when  thus  exhibited  it  developes  the 
pathognomonic  of  the  inflammatory  state — the  increase  of  fi- 
brin,— "  consequently  when  it  is  administered  to  combat  cer- 
tain of  the  acute  phlegmasise,  it  is  not  right  to  assume  that  its 
antiphlogistic  action  consists  in  producing  in  the  blood  a 
condition  opposed  to  that  which  belongs  to  the  inflammatory 
state." 

You  will  thus  perceive  that  the  experiments  of  M.  Andral 
made  upon  only  four  patients  in  his  hospital  are  sufficient  to 
show  to  his  satisfaction  the  absurdity  of  the  reasoning  upon 
which  calomel  has  hitherto  been  exhibited  by  allopathic  phy- 
sicians in  the  acute  phlegmasise,  and  while  these  experiments 
upon  only  four  individuals  are  sufficient  to  render  ridiculous 
the  chain  of  reasoning  upon  which  its  exhibition  was  based, 
does  it  not  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  great  law  of  the  Homoion 
and  tend  still  more  strongly  to  show  us  the  strength  of  the 
course  we  are  pursuing  with  experiments  upon  the  healthy  ? 
What  a  flood  of  light  might  not  the  whole  medical  world  be 
blessed  with,  if  physicians  instead  of  opposing  the  physiologi- 
cal mode  of  arriving  at  the  efiects  of  drugs  were  all  engaged 
in  one  united  effort  tending  to  the  same  end — the  develop- 
ment of  the  pathogenesis  of  drugs  by  trials  upon  themselves. 
In  this  event,  in  the  case  of  how  many  other  remedial  agents 
whose  present  rank  in  the  materia  medica  rests  upon  the  same 
"  fancied  analogy  "  as  the  use  of  calomel  in  the  acute  phleg- 
masise, would  it  be  shown  that  their  sanative  power  does  not 
consist  in  producing  a  state  of  parts  unlike  those  to  which 
they  are  opposed  in  diseased  states  ?  Iodine  and  its  much 
abused  combinations  would  assume  their  proper  place  in  the 
curative  world,  and  our  innocent,  smooth,  and  for  the  nonce 
fashionable  friend,  the  Oleum  Jecoris  Asselli  (Cod  liver  oil) 
might  perchance  not  be  made  to  slip  down  the  gullet  of  every 
poor  devil  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  complain  of  a  cough 
or  some  pain,  no  matter  of  what  character,  in  his  pulmonary 
regions. 
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Who  can  doubt  that  if  the  Allopathic  physicians  had  really 
proved  upon  themselves  the  remedies  they  are  daily,  hour- 
ly administering  to  the  sick,  that  they  would  not  infallibly 
have  stumbled  upon  the  Homoeopathic  law?  A  practical  phy- 
sician who  has  seen  calomel  cure  certain  of  the  acute  phleg- 
masise  will  not  abandon  its  use  simply  because  by  a  series  of 
experiments,  M.  Andral  demonstrates  to  him  the  fallacy  of  tbe 
theory  which  led  him  to  exhibit  it.  The  fact  that  it  cures  re- 
mains, but  if  we  carry  out  the  illustration  I  have  cited  above 
it  strikes  me  very  forcibly  that  the  physician  must  argue  thus, 
calomel  increases  the  fibrin  when  in  health,  but  I  have  known 
inflammations  characterized  by  increase  of  fibrin  to  be  rapidly 
cured  by  it,  how  does  it  cure  ?  His  mental  vision  is  at  once 
impressed  with  the  law  of  the  Homoion,  the  similia  similibus 
of  our  school.  As  soon  as  his  mind  receives  this  impression 
the  per  sequitur  diminution  of  the  dose  is  a  necessity,  for 
he  would  argue  thus — I  am  no  longer  striving  to  produce  the 
opposite  state  by  the  massive  force  of  the  drug,  I  am  exhibit- 
ting  an  agent  whose  efiects  are  similar  to  those  of  the  morbid 
state  I  am  opposing.  If  I  give  an  overdose  I  may  increase 
this  state  and  perhaps  I  may  do  harm.  He  would  thus  have 
been  led  along  the  same  path  that  Hahnemann  was,  and 
gradually  reduce  his  doses  to  the  point  where  they  cease  to  be 
poisonous  and  are  simply  curative. 

Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  direct  yomr  attention  to  the  pro- 
priety of  using  all  of  the  aids  which  modern  diagnostics  offer, 
in  your  endeavors  to  perfect  the  pathogeneses  of  substances 
with  which  you  are  experimenting;  The  aid  of  percussion 
and  auscultation,  applied  to  the  lungs  and  heart,  together 
with  that  which  the  microscope  yields  us,  in  the  examination 
of  the  changed  secretions  and  excretions,  of  morbid  sputa, 
and  other  diseased  products,  should  be  rigorously  meide  use  of, 
while  subjecting  yourselves  to  the  physiological  trials. 

The  cry  has  been  raised  and  kept  alive,  that  Hahnemann, 
and  the  HomoBopathists  are  not  pathologists,  but  mere  em- 
pirical symptomatologists.  That  we  do  not  endeavor  io 
strike  at  the  root  of  disease,  not  attacking  those  manifesta- 
tions of  the  morbid  state  which  the  physiological  school  has 
termed  the  objective  phenomena,  but   contenting   ourselves 
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with  treating  the  mere  external  morbid  mamfestations,  the 
subjedive  phenomena. 

Dr.  Bartlett,  an  American  phyeician,  who  has  recently 
written  a  book  '^  On  the  certainty  of  medicine,"  after  giving  a 
labored,  though  incomi^ete,  and  extremely  opaque  descrip- 
tion of  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  pneumonia,  iterates  the 
charge,  that  a  certain  set  of  phjrsicians, — ^the  HomoBopathists, 
attach  no  value  to  these  physical  signs  of  disease. 

Let  me  inquire  of  you,  gentlemen,  as  HomoBopathic  physi- 
cians, if  it  is  really  true,  that  the  HomoBopathists  of  the 
present  day  reject  any  means  by  which  they  can  become 
more  familiar  with  all  of  the  morbid  indices,  in  any  case  in 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  relieve  the  suffering  sick? 
Can  it  be  that  we,  a  class  of  physicians  whose  first  step  before 
making  a  therapeutic  effort,  is  to  ascertain  the  totality  of  the 
cognizable  {dienomena  which  any  given  case  may  offer,  are 
redly  r ejecting  any  means,  by  which  a  result  of  paramount 
importance  to  our  success  may  be  achieved  ?  Are  we  stri- 
ving to  cure  diseases  in  their  ensemble,  by  remedies  which  we 
maintain,  act  directly  upon  the  morbid  organs  and  vitiated 
tissues,  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  real  morbid  changes,  the 
essential  phenomena,  and  merely  piddling  around  the  less 
important,  subjective,  indices  ?    God  forbid  ! 

The  labors  of  the  modern  diagnosticians,  and  pathological 
anatomists  should  be  to  the  Homoaopathist  a  rich  mine  from 
which  to  gather  aid  in  his  therapeutic  efforts,  and  although  we 
may  receive  cum  grano  salts,  the  hypotheses  which  the  mere 
pathologist  is  too  apt  to  draw  from  these  meritorious  labors ; 
still,  in  our  therapeutic  applications,  the  facts  themselves  be- 
come objects  of  paramount  interest.  Nor  even  in  our  physi- 
ological trials  can  we  reject  the  truths  which  the  scalpel  and 
microscope  bare  to  us  at  a  great  expenditure  of  time,  talent, 
and  both  mental  and  physical  labor.  Which  of  us  will  ven- 
ture to  gainsay  the  importance  to  practical  medicine  of  the 
pathological  data  developed  by  the  prince  of  pathological 
anatomists,  the  indefatigable  Rokitansky,  the  result  of  his 
labors  upon  thousands  of  cadavers  ?  or  who  would  raise  a 
doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  labors  in  the  same  field  of  our 
own  countryman.  Dr.  Jackson  of  Boston  ?     So  far  from  this, 
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signs  and  s3rmptoms,  sjrmptoms  and  signs,  accurately  taken  cog- 
nizance of,  (the  value  of  which  we  first  comprehend  «it  extenso 
by  the  labors  of  the  pathological  anatomists)  and  the  knowledge 
of  their  correspondences  with  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  drug 
manifestations,  are  the  very  touchstones  of  the  ability  of  the 
HomoBopathic  practitioner,  for  the  same  indiyidualization  re- 
quired in  pathological  investigations  is  by  him  brought  to  bear 
in  the  selection  of  the  curative  agent.  It  is  here  that  the 
slur  of  being  a  mere  sjrmptomatologist  may  be  thrown  back 
with  interest  upon  the  Allopath  who  casts  it,  for  while  twitting 
us  with  a  charge  that  is  not  applicable  to  our  school  at.  the 
present  day,  the  therapeutic  strabismus  under  which  he  la- 
bors, prevents  him  from  seeing  that  he  is  really  doing  a  more 
serious  injury  to  his  patients  by  grouping  his  agents  with 
which  to  cure  disease,  than  would  the  Homoeopathist  by 
treating  <<  groups  of  symptoms."  The  Allopathist  groups  to- 
gether his  cathartics,  emetics,  stimulants,  &c.,  and  with  no- 
thing save  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  the  effects  upon 
the  human  body  of  any  of  the  agents  belonging  to  the  chaos 
he  has  bescienced  them  into,  he  mixes  heterogeneously  in 
one  prescription  the  most  incongruous  substances  taken  from 
the  various  kingdoms  of  nature,  with  which  are  tormented  the 
stomach,  the  bowels,  or  the  nervous  system,  of  the  poor  suf- 
ferer, who  has  simk  so  low  in  the  scale  of  human  misfortune 
as  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  medicine  giver. 

Is  the  HomoBopathist  who  believes  it  requisite  first  to  prove 
his  agents  upon  the  human  body  while  in  health  before  exhib- 
iting them  in  abnormal  conditions  of  the  organism,  to  be  exclu- 
ded from  the  aids  which  diagnostics  offer  him  in  the  elucida- 
tion and  comprehension  of  morbid  indices  ?  Gentlemen  Al- 
lopathists,  who  would  thus  strive  to  undervalue  the  practition- 
ers of  a  science  whose  foundation  is  as  deep  as  nature's  fiat, 
you  should  mend  your  speech  a  little,  for  while  you  envelope 
yourselves  in  the  mantle  of  professional  dignity  and  place  the 
cap  of  antiquity  upon  your  brows,  and  thus  playing  a  part 
which  to  the  looker  on  seems  marvellously  like  that  of  yore, 
distinguished  by  the  "  cap  and  bells,"  we  Homoeopaths  are 
determined  from  this  cause  not  to  be  deprived  of  our  ears,  our 
ayes,  or  the  tactile  sense,  in  our  investigations  of  morbid 
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phenomena ;  and  if  we  derive  benefit  from  the  labors  past  and 
present  of  eminent  men  who  would  have  adorned  any  school, 
yet  we  cannot  but  pity  you,  or  rather  those  who  trust  in  you, 
your  patients,  that  laboring  under  a  mental  presbyopia,  you 
will  not  so  far  firee  your  eyes  from  the  cob- webs  of  prejudice 
as  to  see  clearly  what  we  are  doing  for  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics. 

For  my  own  part,  I  believe  it  essential  for  us  in  order  to 
com|Nrehend  the  true  development  of  all  of  the  changed  phe- 
nomena of  life  as  manifested  by  disease,  that  we,  both  in  our 
physiological  experiments,  and  in  our  exhibitions  of  drugs  to 
pathological  states  of  the  system,  use  all  the  aids  which  pa- 
thology, pathological  anatomy,  and  pathological  chemistry 
offer  us.  How  shall  we  know  how  to  treat  Bright's  disease 
homoBopathically,  unless  we  test  the  urine  of  the  experimenter 
with  heat,  nitric  acid,  or  other  proper  tests  for  albumen, 
during  the  trial  with  drugs  ?  The  Homoion  in  many  dis- 
eases will  be  found  wanting  unless  we  use  all  of  the  aids  of 
diagnostics  to  elucidate  organic  and  functional  changes, 
as  well  as  the  subjective  phenomena,  which,  however,  in 
most  cases  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the 
manifestations  offered  by  the  physical  signs  and  objective 
symptoms.  I  confess  I  do  not  know  how  we  shall  learn  to 
treat  sugary  diabetes  homcBopathically,  unless  in  addition  to 
the  subjective  phenomena,  the  increase  of  urine  and  its  limpid,, 
greenish  hue,  we  shall  learn  from  tests  applied  to  the  urine 
of  the  experimenter  while  subjecting  himself  to  the  physio- 
logical trial,  that  certain  remedies  produce  the  tendency  to 
saccharine  formation.  By  attacking  the  objective  symptoms 
alone,  I  cannot  conceive  how  I  can  successfully  treat  many 
cases  of  hydrops  scarlatinas,  which  depend  upon  structural 
change  in  the  kidneys,  doubtless  resulting  from  a  deposite  of 
the  scarlatinous  virus  in  these  organs,  while  the  dropsical 
deposite  may  be  in  the  pleural  sac,  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or 
the  pericardium.  It  is  now  a  well  known  pathological  fact 
that  dropsy  of  any  of  these  organs  or  anasarcous  effusion, 
may  succeed  scarlatina  without  any  perceptible  local  irriiO' 
Hon  in  the  organs  where  the  deposite  occurs,  but  where  au- 
topsical  examinations  have  shown  grave  diseases,  (often  the 
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Morbus  Brightii)  to  exist  in  tihe  kidneys,  ^wfaich  we  may 
generally  detect  by  a  careful  examination  of,  and  the  appliea* 
tion  of  proper  tests  to,  the  urine  of  the  patient.  How  im- 
portant is  it  to  us  as  physicians,  aiudoas  to  address  remedies 
directly  to  the  organ  and  tissue  affected,  to  have  these  facts 
deeply  impressed  upon  our  minds  while  experimenting  with 
medical  agents  upon  the  healthy  organism.  We  should  not 
expect  to  cure  a  hydrothoraa:^  or  hydrops  periec^dii,  de- 
pendent upon  structural  chcmge  in  the  kidney,  by  addressipg 
our  therapeutic  efforts  to  the  effusion  alone,  which  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  mere  concomitant  of  the*^essential  morbid 
state ;  to  fulfil  the  real  indication  required  by  the  SimUia, 
we  should  discover  the  precise  nature  of  the  morbid  change 
in  the  kidney  itself,  and  by  addressing  our  remedy  to  the 
morbid  manifestations  in  that  organ,  we  overcome  the  dis- 
ease in  its  totality. 

I  have  pressed  this  subject  upon  your  attention  at  this 
time,  as  the  chaise  of  being  mere  symptomatologists  has  of 
late  been  so  pertinaciously  cast  upon  our  school,  that  many 
well  informed  i^ysicians  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  have 
imbibed  the  idea  that  the  Homceopathic  physicians  as  a  body 
did  not  consider  a  knowledge  of  pathology,  or  of  the  laws  and 
course  of  diseases,  as  matters  of  any  moment  in  their  treat- 
ment. The  present  state  of  medicine  requires  that  the  Ho* 
moBopathists  of  the  present  day  should  entertain  no  such  erode 
ideas. 

When  Hahnemann  wrote  his  Qrganon,  medicine  presented 
quite  a  different  aspect  from  the  present.  The  physiological 
school  which  professes  not  to  attempt  to  advance  a  step  for- 
ward without  facts  to  support  it,  had  not  then  had  the  life 
breath  breathed  into  its  nostrils.  Nor  did  the  collateral  aids 
of  auscultation,  percussion,  palpation,  mensuration,  and  the 
use  of  the  microscope,  which  modem^^diagnostics  have  made 
us  all  familiar  with,  claim  that  prominent  attention  which 
they  now  justly  receive.  Physicians  in  his  day  were  more 
engaged  in  futile  researches  after  the  subtle  essences,  and  hid- 
den proximate  causes  of  diseases,  and  were  not  content 
to  treat  morbid  manifestations  which  are  really  cognizable, 
and,  by  overcoming  these  in  their  totality,  restore  the  lost 
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babnoey  and  as  the  result,  witness  a  return  cf  the  organic 
fuQCtioDS  to  the  healthy  basis.  Under  such  a  state  of  thLags, 
it  is  not  strange  that  Hahnemann,  seeing  the  gross  errors  into 
which  his  compeers  had  fallen  by  their  fine  spun  speculations 
in  regard  to  the  first  causes  of  disease,  should  have  inculcated 
in  his  Qrganon  the  doctrine  of  taking  as  a^guide  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases,  only  the  evident  changes  which  disease  had 
wrought  in  the  organism.  The  collateral  aids  I  have  referred 
to,  not  having  been  fully  developed  at  that  time,  he  naturally 
depended  upon  the  totality  of  the  symptoms,  offered  by  a  rigid 
and  systematic  examination  of  the  patient,  as  the  only  safe 
indices  for  the  exhibition  of  medical  agents.  But  let  us  hear 
what  Hahnemann  says  on  the  80th  page  of  his  Oj^anon.  I 
quote  from  the  second  American  edition. 

''  When  a  cure  is  to  be  performed,  the  physician  must  avail 
himself  of  all  the  particulars  be  can  learn,  both  respecting  the 
probable  origin  of  the  acute  malady  and  the  most  significant 
points  in  the  history  of  the  chronic  disease  to  aid  him  in  the  ' 
discovery  of  tlieir  fundctmental  cause,  which  is  commonly 
due  to  some  chronic  misam.  In  all  researches  of  this  nature, 
he  must  take  into  consideration  the  apparent  state  of  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  patient  (particularly  where  the 
affection  is  chronic,)  the  disposition,  occupation,  mode  of  life, 
habits,  social  relations,  age,  sexual  functions,  &c.  &fC.  The 
unprejudiced  observer,  (however  great  may  be  his  powers  of 
penetration)  aware  of  the  futility  of  all  elaborate  speculations 
that  are  not  confirmed  by  experience,  perceives  in  each  indi- 
vidual affection  nothing  but  changes  of  the  state  of  the  body 
and  mind  (traces  of  disease,  castMtUieSf  symptoms ,)  that  cure 
discoverable  by  the  senses  alone — that  is  to  say,  deviations 
from  the  former  sound  state  of  health  which  are  felt  by  the 
patient  himself,  remarked  by  the  individuals  around  him,  and 
observed  by  the  physician.  The  ensemble  of  the  available 
signs  represents  in  its  full  extent  the  disease  itself — that  is, 
they  constitute  the  true  and  only  form  of  it  which  the  mind 
is  capable  of  receiving." 

"  I  cannot  therefore  comprehend  how  it  was  possible  for 
physicians  without  heeding  the  symptoms,  or  taking  them  as 
a  guide  in  the  treatment,  to  imagine  that  they  ought  to 
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search  the  interior  of  the  human  economy,  (which  is  inacces- 
sible and  concealed  from  our  view)  and  that  they  could  there 
alone  discover  that  which  was  to  be  cured  in  disease.  I  can- 
not conceive  how  they  could  entertain  so  ridiculous  a  pre- 
tension as  that  of  being  able  to  discover  the  internal,  invisible 
change  that  had  taken  place,  and  restore  the  same  to  the  or- 
der of  its  normal  condition  by  the  aid  of  medicines,  without 
ever  troubling  themselves  much  about  the  symptoms,  and 
that  they  should  have  regarded  such  a  method  as  the  only 
means  for  performing  a  radical  and  rapid  cure.  Is  not  that 
which  manifests  itself  in  disease  by  symptoms,  identified 
with  the  change  itself  which  has  taken  place  in  the  human 
economy,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  discover  without  their 
aid  ?  Do  not  the  symptoms  of  disease  which  are  sensibly 
cognizable,  represent  to  the  physician  the  disease  itself? 
When  he  can  neither  see  the  spiritual  essence,  the  vital  pow- 
er which  produces  the  disease,  nor  yet  the  disease  itself,  but 
^can  simply  see  and  learn  its  morbid  effects,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  treat  it  accordingly,  what  would  the  old  school  search 
out  further  from  the  hidden  interior  for  a  prima  causa  morbi^ 
whilst  they  reject  and  superciliously  despise  the  palpable  and 
intelligible  representation  of  the  disease,  the  symptoms  which 
clearly  announce  themselves  to  us  as  the  objects  of  cure  ? 
What  is  there  besides  these  in  disease  which  they  have  to 
cure  ?******  The  totality  of  the  symptoms, 
this  image  of  (he  im/mediate  essence  of  the  malady  reflected 
externally^  ought  to  be  the  principal  or  sole  object,  by  which 
the  latter  could  make  known  the  medicines  it  stands  in  need 
of — the  only  agent  to  determine  the  choice  of  a  remedy  that 
would  be  appropriate.  In  short  the  ensemble  of  the  symptoms 
is  the  principal  and  sole  object  that  a  physician  ought  to  have 
in  view  in  every  case  of  disease — ^the  power  of  his  art  is  to 
be  directed  against  that  alone  in  order  to  cure  and  transform 
it  into  health." 

Such  were  the  views  of  the  immortal  Hahnemann ;  and 
now  I  would  inquire  of  any  candid  physician,  if  there  is  any- 
thing  in  the  above  quotation  which  renders  it  imperative 
upon  the  Homceopathic  school  to  reject  the  facts  developed 
by  pathology,  and  pathological  anatomy  ?  or  anything  which 
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denies  the  propriety  of  making  more  manifest  to  our  senses 
*'  the  image  of  the  immediate  essence  of  the  malady  reflected 
externally."  Is  there  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  gainsay  the  pro- 
priety of  auscultating  and  percussing  the  lungs  or  hearts  of  pul- 
monary or  cardiac  invalids  ?  anything  which  says  that  I,  as  a 
HomcBopathist  fully  believing  the  law  similia  similibus  cur 
Tonhir  to  have  a  natural  basis,  and  convinced  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  physiological  trials  with  medicines,  and  of  the  impor- 
tance, in  order  to  obtain  a  true  experience,  of  not  exhibiting 
compound  prescriptions,  does  Hahnemann  say  anything  which 
denies  to  me  the  right,  the  duty,  of  obtaining  by  all  aids  a 
true  and  accurate  portraiture  of  the  disease  I  am  about  to 
treat  ?  Is  there  anything  in  these  views  which  says  I  shall 
not  employ  the  various  specula  to  detect  morbid  changes  in 
some  of  the  organs  which  must  be  measurably  occult  to  me 
without  their  aid  ?  or  anything  which  decides  that  I  shall  not 
make  manifest  to  the  optical  sense  by  microscopic  means, 
changes,  departures  from  the  normal  state  in  the  secretions 
and  excretions  of  the  body,  or  in  the  examination  of  morbid 
products  which  without  such  aid  would  be  beyond  my  ken  ? 
If  there  is  not,  then  should  the  Allopathists  forever  after  hold 
their  peace.  For  in  what  does  the  HomoBopathist  differ  from 
the  Allopathist  in  his  investigations  of  morbid  manifestations, 
admitting  that  both  are  using  all  endeavors  to  detect  changes, 
organic  and  functional  ?  Our  science  is  eminently  progressive, 
and  all  of  the  discoveries  which  applied  Chemistry  offers  the 
physician,  which  will  aid  us  in  our  investigations  of  the  man- 
ifestations elicited  by  the  drug  trials,  or  in  our  pathological 
investigations,  should  be  seized  upon  with  avidity  by  the  ad- 
herents of  our  school.  We  should  look  upou  those  noble  spirits 
who  amidst  the  filth  and  stench  of  the  dead-house  are  zeal- 
ously devoting  their  lives  to  lay  bare  by  the  aid  of  the  scalpel 
and  the  microscope,  the  changes  which  disease  has  wrought 
in  the  human  body,  with  the  same  admiration  that  we  do 
upon  Hahnemann  and  his  disciples,  who  sought  by  the  appre- 
ciation of  changed  sensations  produced  by  drugs  upon  them- 
selves, to  discover  accurately  the  parts  impressed,  and  how 
impressed,  that  they  might  apply  the  knowledge  thus  obtain- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity.     It  is  only  by  hold- 
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ing  figist  to  the  cuiatiye  law  which  we  adrocate,  and  by  con- 
stantly increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  drags  that 
we  can  hope  to  fulfil  the  mission  of  the  {^ysician, ''  whose 
first  and  sole  duty  is  to  restore  health  to  the  sick." 

An  additional  incentive  for  not  flagging  with  our  physio- 
logical experiments  may  be  found  by  a  glance  at  the  present 
state  of  practical  medicine.  We  find  in  this  field  that  the 
influence  of  Homoaopathy  is  everywhere  sensibly  msnifested 
even  if  not  admitted.  There  has  sprung  up  a  sect  of  jbyBi- 
dans  of  whom  Skroda,  the  celebrated  diagnostician  of  the 
Vienna  school^  may  be  considered  the  chief,  who  profess  an 
almost  complete  skepticism  in  regard  to  the  curative  effects  of 
drugSf  and  who  have  virtually  abandoned  the  use  of  medi- 
cines in  some  even  acute  forms  of  disease.  Thus  the  emi- 
nent auscultator  of  the  Yiennoise  school  of  medicine  treats 
all  patients  laboring  under  €umte  Pneumonia  with  nothing 
save  and  except  the  Extract  of  Ch'oss,  and  this  merely  as  a 
placebo.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that,  at  the  first 
glance,  this  grass-giving  to  pneumonic  invalids  looks  rather 
green,  but  when  you  learn  that  Skoda  loses  fewer  pneu- 
monic patients  in  the  General  Hospital  at  Yienna  while  feed- 
ing his  patients  with  this  grass  extract,  than  he  did  formerly 
when  pursuing  the  full  tide  of  heroic  medieationj  you  vill 
conclude  that  the  astute  and  learned  professor  proves  himself 
a  medical  philosopher  and  philanthropist,  if  a  skeptical  doser. 
This  state  of  things,  this  skepticism  and  doubt  in  regard  to 
the  power  of  drugs  to  cure  certain  acute  maladies,  has  been 
caused  by  the  brilliant  results  of  the  Homoeopathic  treatment 
in  the  hospital  at  Yienna.  Is  it  therefore  not  perfectly  legiti- 
mate for  us  Homoeopaths,  when  with  pungent  wit,  an  Allo- 
path twits  us  about  our  do-nothing  practice  in  acute  diseases 
to  point  Yienna-ward,  and  bid  our  adversary  "^o  to  grass  ?" 

It  had  not  been  my  intention,  gentlemen,  in  this  sketchy 
address  to  have  even  referred  to  our  Allopathic  friends  in 
Rhode-Island.  My  intention  was  to  have  carried  out  in  their 
case  the  unfailing  law  of  the  Homoion,  to  have  treated  the  dig- 
nified silence  in  regard  to  HomoBopathy,  which  they  have  sed- 
ulously maintained  for  the  past  ten  years,  by  silence  more  pro- 
found.    But  a  change  seems  to  have  come  o'er  the  spirit  of 
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their  dreams.  In  the  columns  of  the  Providence  Journal  of 
to-day,  you  may  read  the  advertisement  of  the  "  Trustees  of 
the  Fiske  Medical  Prize  Fund,"  offering  a  premium  of  fifty 
dollars  for  the  best  essay  upon  '<  Homoeopathy,  (so  called)  its 
history  and  its  refutation  ,-"  and  further  setting  forth  and 
making  known  the  fact  to  all  essayists  who  may  be  candi- 
dates for  the  prize,  that  it  is  expected  the  essay  shall  be  writ- 
ten in  a  "  popular  style,"  as  it  is  intended  '^  for  general  distri- 
bution." What  is  it  that  has  suddenly  aroused  the  Rhode- 
Island  Medical  Society  from  the  deep  anesthesia  in  regard  to 
Homoeopathy  (so  called,)  in  which,  with  a  narcotism  so  pro- 
found that  it  might  rival  the  world  famed  stupor  of  old  Rip 
Yan  Winkle,  they  have  indulged  for  the  last  ten  years? 
It  cannot  be  any  sudden  change  in  the  system  itself  that  has 
thus  suddenly  aroused  the  dormant  attention  of  the  Rhode- 
Island  Medical  Society  ?  for  the  Homoeopathy  of  to-day  pro- 
claims the  same  principles,  avows  the  same  facts,  and  offers 
the  self  same  data  in  support  of  its  truths  that  it  did  ten 
years  ago.  Can  it  be  thnt  public  opinion^  (that  powerful  gal- 
vanic series,  whose  shocks  made  thrones  tremble)  is  acting 
upon  the  excito-motor  apparatus  of  the  Allopathic  body  ?  A 
powerful  agent  is  the  subtle  electric  fluid  in  arousing  sensa- 
tion in  almost  all  cases  of  narcotism,  but  so  profound  has  been 
the  dignified  coma  in  which  the  body  has  been  wrapped, 
that  even  from  the  effects  of  this  agent  in  the  present  case  we 
can  at  first  expect  nothing  save  what  we  are  already  witness- 
ing,— spasmodic  twiches,  joyful  evidences  to  us  however,  that 
vitality  has  not  entirely  departed,  and  giving  us  good  reason 
to  believe  that  if  the  uninterrupted  current  is  kept  up,  the 
body  will  in  time  exhibit  the  proofs  of  a  perfect  organization, 
and  the  possession  of  full  biotic  power.  And  to  keep  up 
this  current,  be  it  our  duty  to  play  the  part  of  the  atmosphere 
in  this  novel  galvanic  pile,  and  by  charging  ourselves  to  the 
full  with  knowledge,  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  the  battery 
(the  public)  with  the  full  meed  of  the  magic  fluid,  and  thus 
be  the  witnesses  of  its  quaint  phenomena.  But  to  return  to 
the  Essayist  who  for  the  prize  of  fifty  dollars  is  to  refute  Ho- 
moeopathy. How  will  he  do  it  ?  I  hope  not  as  it  has  been 
done  heretofore,  by  learned  Professors  and  vain-glorious  dille- 
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ianti.  I  hope  not  by  a  mere  war  of  wards,  not  by  the  argU" 
mentum  ad  hominen,  which  has  already  been  worn  thread* 
bare  by  our  opponents.  I  trust  not  by  imitating  the  eminent 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  New  York,  who  in 
his  valedictory  address  to  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  saw  fit  to  evidence  the  diseased  con- 
dition of  some  of  the  vital  organs  of  Allopathy,  by  the  expec- 
toration of  the  following  morbid  product.  In  speaking  of  us, 
the  Homoeopathists,  he  says,  that  we  '  live  upon  the  creduli- 
ty of  the  public  and  delude  it  with  our  lying  pretences ;  that 
we  profess  to  believe  in  a  doctrine  that  has  no  superior  in  ab- 
surdity, and  could  not  be  sanctioned  by  any  sensible  or  hon- 
est man.'  Now  all  this  is  very  well,  and  may  be  true, — ^if  so 
the  public  ought  to  know  it,  and  if  the  Rhode-Island  Essay- 
ist will  but  prove  the  absurdity  of  our  doctrine,  demonstrate  it 
by  a  series  of  well  digested  and  rigid  experiments,  why,  we 
HomoBopaths  may  as  well  hang  up  our  fiddles — ^for  although 
we  may  not  look  as  black  as  Shakespeare's  hero  when  our 
''  occupation 's  gone,^^  still  we  will  doubtless  feel  sour  enough 
to  resort  to  Allopathic  treatment — *to  antacids  to  ease  oxa  di- 
gestions. As  to  those  unfortunates,  our  patients  and  patrons, 
who  lacking  both  common  sense  and  common  honesty,  in  this 
breaking  up  of  Homoeopathy,  their  position  will  be  peculiarly 
infelicitous,  and  I  can  suggest  no  better  plan  for  their  relief 
than  that  just  prior  to  our  dissolution  as  a  medical  body,  we 
recommend  them  to  the  gentle  mercies  of  the  Allopathists, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  thus  they  would  soon  be  rendered  whol- 
ly insensible  to  the  anomalism  of  their  condition.  Let  the 
Rhode-Island  Essayist  demonstrate  but  a  few  facts  of  this 
ilk ;  let  him  show  that  tartar  emetic,  the  far  famed  remedy  of 
the  Allopaths  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  does  Tiot  produce 
inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  when  taken  by  the 
healthy ;  let  him  make  plain  to  our  dull  senses  that  the  fa- 
mous arsenic,  the  great  rival  of  peruvian  bark  and  of  quin- 
ine in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers,  does  not  possess 
the  faculty  of  so  impressing  the  healthy  human  body,  as  to 
induce  in  it  symptoms  like  an  intermittent  fever ;  let  him 
make  it  so  clear  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  that  mercury,  the 
famous  melter  down  of  fibrin,  the  great  absorber  of  effused 
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l3n9iiph,  does  not  produce  in  the  healthy  a  state  of  the  blood 
which  induces  exudations  of  lymph ;  let  him  show  that 
secak  comutum,  a  renowned  remedy  in  uterine  hemorrhages, 
does  not  in  the  healthy  female  ever  produce  a  metrorrhagia  ; 
and  finally,  let  him  prove  that  cantkarides  is  not  capable  of 
producing  a  species  of  painful  dysury  in  health,  similar  to 
that  which  it  cures,  in  irritations  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
Here  are  less  than  half  a  dozen  facts  of  a  kind  which  the  Ho- 
moBopathic  materia  medica  contains  thousands,  and  yet,  if  the 
Essayist  will  but  disprove  these,  I  for  one,  will  be  ready  to 
cry  "hold,  enough."  But  for  the  sake  of  good  manners,  if 
not  for  science,  let  him  conduct  his  controversial  argument 
as  becometh  a  gentlemen,  let  him  not  fight  us  as  the  poor 
Chinese  did  (much  to  their  cost)  the  brave  tars  of  old  Eng- 
land, by  calling  hard  names  and  making  grotesque  faces ; 
for  we  HomcBopaths  are  so  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  skin- 
ning, that  like  the  shrewd  fish-woman's  eels,  we  "rather 
like  it." 

In  conclusion.  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  in- 
flaence  of  this  little  Society  in  Rhode-Island  may  be  such  as 
to  induce  some  of  the  Allopathic  physicians  here  to  imitate 
the  example  of  the  optimates  of  their  faith,  of  Skoda  and  his 
compeers,  and  lead  them  to  look  less  and  less  kindly  upon 
the  barbarous  and  unnatural  system  of  heroic  medication, 
which  here,  as  elsewhere  in  our  country,  has  still  full  sway. 
I  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope  that  we  should  look  upon  the 
present  merely  as  the  dusky  gloom,  the  certain  harbinger  of 
the  dawn  which  ushers  in  the  light  of  day.  But  should  the 
Rhode-Island  AUopathists  not  be  thus  impressed,  we  still 
have  the  highest  incentives  to  renewed  and  continued  action 
in  our  physiological  experiments,  studying  and  comparing  the 
effects  of  medicines  that  we  may  apply  them,  each  according 
to  its  specific  indications,  in  morbid  states  of  the  system, 
where  as  physicians,  we  are  called  upon  to  relieve  the  strug- 
gling vis  medicatrix  by  the  resources  of  art.  *  *  #  *  * 
Who  as  a  Homoeopathist  does  not  perceive  the  dawn  of  bet- 
ter things  in  the  indifference  and  skepticism,  which  are 
gradually  creeping  into  the  ranks  of  our  opponents,  and  which 
are  slowly  but  certainly  generating  the  chill  of  paralysis  upon 
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the  barbarous  system  of  over  dosing^  and  which  will  not  be 
stayed  until  the  whole  medical  body  in  its  therapeutic  part 
has  come  under  their  benumbing  influence.  When  the  vi- 
tality has  departed  from  this  system  of  heroic  therapeutics, 
when  its  last  sigh  is  heaved,  who  will  mourn  it  7  not  the  friend 
of  humanity,  for  he  will  feel  with  the  glow  of  philanthropy 
upon  his  brow,  that  it  died  but  that  a  brighter  and  better 
for  humanity  might  live. 
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Members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  : 

Our  Earth  has  borne  us  once  again  around  our  Sun,  and 
once  ugain  our  Institute  has  come  to  this  delightful  ren- 
dezvous— where  all  things  worked  so  well  one  year  ago. 

I  should  be  worse  than  graceless  were  I  to  allow  one 
moment  to  pass  on  this  occasion  without  referring  to  your 
generous  action  with  regard  to  myself  at  your  last  meeting. 
Prostrated  by  an  illness  that  deprived  me  of  the  pleasure 
I  had  so  fondly  anticipated,  of  taking  my  Institute  friends 
by  the  hand,  I  was  reflecting  upon  my  deprivation  when 
the  surprising  intelligence  was  flashed  to  me  by  your  direc- 
tion, that  yoa  had  elected  me  to  the  most  exalted  position, 
in  my  view,  in  the  medical  world — that  in  which  I  now 
appear  before  you.  It  was  medicine  by  telegraph  you  sent 
me,  and  well  it  did  its  intended  work ;  it  cheered,  it  com- 
forted, it  inspired  and  strengthened  me :  It  cheered  me  to 
know  that  I  was  not  forgotten  in  my  illness  and  enforced 
ai^sence ;  it  comforted  me  to  And  that  I  had  such  friends, 
v/ith  such  confidence  in  me,  and  a  desire  to  show  it ;  it 
inspired  me  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  with  a  determ- 
ination to  do  my  utmost  to  make  this  year  of  our  noble 
Institute,  in  which  1  have  had  the  pleasure  of  twenty-eight 


years  of  membership,  the  best,  if  possible,  in  its  history ; 
it  strengthened  and  encouraged  me  to  be  assured  that  I 
should  have  the  support,  in  my  efforts,  of  a  worthy  body 
of  men  and  women,  such  as  forget  not  friends  during 
absence — and  now  it  is  a  supreme  gratification  to  me  to  be 
able  to  stand  before  you,  to  meet  you  face  to  face,  and  to 
tell  you,  with  earnest  soul,  that  the  honor  you  have  done 
me,  and  the  kindness  you  have  shown  to  me,  shall  never, 
never  be  forgotten. 

The  imperious  shadow  which  has  darkened  the  doorways 
of  so  many  private  circles  during  the  past  year,  has 
appeared  also  at  the  portals  of  our  Institute,  and  has  beck- 
oned away  some  of  our  truest  and  best — some  of  our  most 
loved  and  cherished.  Your  necrologist  will  give  the  roll 
of  these,  with  proper  notice  of  each — but  there  has  passed 
from  among  us  one  who  should  receive  more  than  the 
ordinary  mention — for  he  was  not  an  ordinary,  but  a  pre- 
eminent man :  When  we  were  compelled  to  yield  up  Dr. 
Alvan  Edmund  Small,  we  felt  that  we  were  suffering  an 
inestimable  loss.  He  was  an  early  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, one  of  its  presidents,  a  "Senior"  and  a  veteran.  He 
was  an  early  and  a  late  teacher  as  a  professor,  and  an  early 
and  a  late  author  of  works  that  will  live  long  after  him. 
He  was  honored  in  many  ways,  and  he  wore  his  honors,  as 
he  performed  his  duties,  well.  The  world  would  be  better 
for  the  life  of  more  of  such  men,  as  it  is  better  for  his. 
We  may  ** emulate  his  virtues,"  which  were  many,  and 
which  we  knew,  but  we  may  not  be  called  upon  to  **  avoid 
his  vices,"  for  if  such  there  were,  we  knew  them  not. 

We  cannot  forbear  mingling  our  sorrows  as  we  meet 
together  and  miss  our  old  and  good  friends  and  comrades 
who  have  labored  long  and  faithfully  with  us — but,  as  in 
other  fields  in  the  battle  of  life,  when  our  ranks  are  broken 
we  must  close  up,  even  if  with  saddened  hearts,  and 
press  on. 

THE   PROGRESS   OF   HOMCEOPATHY 

during  the  past  year  has  not  only  been  satisfactory,  but 
cheering.     It  will  scarcely  be  necessary,  however,  to  refer 
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to  this  in  detail.  The  twenty  six  journals  of  our  school 
that  visit  your  tables,  laden  with  the  best  that  the  litera- 
ture of  the  profession  affords,  have  acquainted  you  with 
this.  Your  bureau  of  organization,  registration  and  sta- 
tistics will  present  you  with  statistics  showing  our  growth, 
and  the  number  and  importance  of  our  institutions. 

SIGNS   OF    PROGRESS. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five  there  were  in  the 
United  States  probably  about  ten  thousand  physicians,  all 
told.  There  are  now  probably  about  eighty  thousand  non- 
homoeopathic  physicians,  an  increase  of  eight  fold. 

In  the  same  year,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Gram,  the  first  convert  from 
old  medicine  to  homoeopathy,  in  America.  Now  there  are 
about  ten  thousand  homoeopathic  physicians  in  this  country 
— an  increase  of  ten  thousand  fold ! 

At  this  rate  of  increase,  how  long  will  it  require  for 
homoeopathy,  instead  of  *' dying  out,"  to  become  the 
majority  school  ?  Would  it  not  have  already  become  so, 
if  the  old  school  had  not  adopted  so  much  from  the  new 
method,  and  modified  its  own  ? 

Forty  years  ago  we  had  no  colleges  or  other  institutions. 
Now  we  have  thirteen  flourishing  colleges,  with  many 
hundreds  of  matriculates  and  graduates  annually.  We 
have  a  large  number  of  hospitals,  asylums,  dispensaries, 
pharmacies,  etc.,  and  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  socie- 
ties, the  number  of  all  of  which  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  attempt  to  ignore  such  progress  and  such  strength 
is  indeed  like  "  kicking  against  the  pricks." 

But  these  figures  do  not  fairly  represent  our  progress. 
It  is  not  enough  to  consider  that  the  number  of  our  prac- 
titioners has  increased  in  a  marvelous  degree  during  the 
past  forty  years,  and  that  all  of  our  institutions  have 
sprung  up  within  this  time,  but  we  must  also  take  note  of 
the  wonderful  mitigations  in  the  severities  of  old  school 
practice,  which  we  all  claim  have  been  largely  due  to  the 
influence  of  our  school.     We  may  also  claim,  with  pride 


Sinci  pleasure,  that  we  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
improvement  of  the  therapeutic  methods  of  **old  physic" 
— albeit  these  contributions  have  too  often  been  appropri- 
ated without  thanks,  or  even  acknowledgement  of  their 
source. 

It  is  no  honor  to  prominent  teachers  of  another  school 
that,  while  they  have  endeavored  to  belittle  our  art,  pre- 
tending that  we  have  contributed  little  to  the  general  store 
of  medical  knowledge,  they  have  made  large  and  import- 
ant drafts  upon  our  improved  therapeutics — presenting 
them  as  original  discoveries.  The  distinguished  physi- 
cians referred  to  are  well,  very  well  known  to  us  all. 
Some  men  have  been  immortalized  by  their  genius,  some 
by  their  folly,  some  by  their  research  and  knowledge,  and 
some  by  their  audacious  plagiarisms. 

The  increasing  general  respect  shown  to  our  system, 
with  the  larger  share  of  official  positions  held  by  members 
of  our  school,  are  not  among  the  least  of  the  evidences  of 
the  progress  we  are  making ;  while  the  large  bequests  and 
contributions,  state  and  private,  for  the  establishment  and 
endowment  of  hospitals  and  asylums,  to  be  under  homoeo- 
pathic administrations,  show  appreciation  of  the  merits  of 
our  method  of  practice,  and  are  certainly  encouraging. 

That  the  dominant  school  has  failed  to  obtain  the  desired 
control  of  medical  legislation  in  many  of  the  states,  is 
another  indication  of  the  strength  of  our  influence. 

The  wonderful  progress  of  the  new  school  in  this  country 
as  compared  with  that  in  Europe,  is  due  in  large  degree  to 
our  freedom,  from  the  military  domination  which  prevails 
there.  With  us,  that  succeeds  which  appears  reasonable, 
and  can  show  its  superiority ;  while  there,  if  a  new  method 
does  not  chance  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  military  system — which  controls  all 
such  matters — no  quarter  is  likely  to  be  shown.  We 
should  therefore  jealously  guard  our  birthright,  and  not 
allow  a  military  dictatorship  in  our  more  civil  government. 
Our  committee  on  medical  legislation  will  look  to  this. 
**  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,"  and  we  should 
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not  fail  in  this  while  there  are  those  who  would  wrest  from 
us  our  rights. 

In  connection  with  a  review  of  the  progress  of  homceo- 
pathy,  and  in  order  to  show  the  various  changes  of  ground 
which  its  opponents  have  been  forced,  from  time  to  time, 
to  make,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  take  a  brief  retro- 
spect, so  that  we  may  compare  the  past  with  the  present : 

THE    ERA   OF  THE   CHARGE  OF    "FALLACY." 

In  the  early  days  of  homoeopathy  it  was  looked  at 
askance.  It  was  new,  therefore  it  was  suspicious.  It 
opposed  existing  theories  and  practice,  therefore  it  was  a 
fallacy.  Being  such,  although  not  investigated,  it  was  not 
to  be  tolerated.  Those  who  adopted  it  were  simply  to  be 
tabooed.  Its  practitioners,  however  thoroughly  accom- 
plished as  physicians  and  as  gentlemen,  were  now  to  be 
excluded  from  professional  recognition  and  denied  the 
courtesies  and  assistance  of  those  who  had  been  their  pro- 
fessional brethren.  Feeling  became  amazingly  bitter. 
Epithets  were  used  with  regard  to  those  who  accepted  the 
new  **  heresy  "  that  were  neither  professional  nor  polite, 
that  we  can  afford  to  forgive,  and  that  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  this 
unseemly  and  unprofessional  ostracism  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  that  forced  the  minority,  for  their  own  protection 
and  improvement,  to  form  associations  of  their  own,  and 
thus  to  become  known  as  a  sect.  Let  the  responsibility 
for  this  division  in  the  profession,  if  evil  it  be,  rest  where 
it  properly  belongs. 

But  time  and  experience  brought  more  sober  reflection, 
and  some  of  the  wiser  heads  remember,  upon  being 
reminded  of  the  fact  by  other  wiser  heads,  not  only  in  the 
profession,  but  among  the  laity,  that  the  exclusion  of 
brethren  on  account  of  fallacy,  real  or  supposed,  was  itself 
a  demonstrated  error — that  attempts  of  this  kind  had  been 
made  from  the  most  ancient  times,  not  only  in  medicine, 
but  in  religion  as  well,  and  that  disaster  had  generally 
attended  such  blunders.     It  was  recalled  that  we  have  no 


infallible  and  authorized  censors  in  these  matters,  and  that 
the  assumption  of  such  right,  in  a  liberal  age,  was  insuf- 
ferable. Examples  were  shown  to  be  not  infrequent  of 
the  fact  that  those  who  assumed  to  be  in  possession  of  all 
knowledge  were  lamentably  ignorant,  and  it  was  made 
manifest  that  what  was,  at  one  time,  declared  to  be  heret- 
ical and  monstrous,  was,  at  another  time,  accepted  as 
demonstrated  truth.  Besides,  it  had  to  be  admitted  that 
people  even  have  a  right  to  adopt  and  entertain  fallacies 
until  these  can  be  overcome  by  argument  and  enlighten- 
ment— not  bv  coercion. 

So  this  cry  of  *' fallacy'*  ceased — but  not  the  prejudice. 
Some  other  pretext  must  be  devised  for  holding  off"  the 
erring  brethren.     Then  came 

THE  ERA  OF  THE  CRY  OF  **  EXCLUSIVISM.** 

It  was  asserted  with  regard  to  those  who  accepted  the 
doctrine  of  similia,  similibus  curantur — whatever  else  they 
might  know  or  believe — that  they  *  *  practiced  upon  an 
exclusive  dogma,  to  the  rejection  of  the  aids  actually 
furnished  by  experience,  and  by  the  sciences  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  chemistry,  etc.,"  and  on  this  account  were 
unworthy  of  professional  fellowship.  A  vain  attempt 
again !  As  our  colleges  and  our  journals  increased  in 
number  and  in  strength,  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to 
maintain  this  position — for  was  it  not  daily  and  constantly 
proved  that  all  of  the  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery 
that  were  ever  taught  in  any  colleges  or  journals,  were  as 
thoroughly  taught  and  as  fully  insisted  upon  in  these? 
Was  not  the  charge  simply  a  slander? 

So,  with  a  position  thus  untenable,  the  era  of  the  cry  of 
*'  exclusivism  "  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  leaders  of 
the  prejudiced  opposition  must  make  another  shift,  how- 
ever, and  show  some  other  reason  for  refusing  to  extend 
that  courtesy  and  to  render  that  assistance  which  common- 
sense  and  humanity  sometimes  demanded — and  then  was 
coined  the  charge,  if  possible,  more  futile  still,  that  homaeo- 
pathists  were 


•*  TRADING   UPON   A   NAME,  ' 

and  therefore  must  be  denied  the  benefits  of  affiliation ! 
Not  being  experts  as  controversialists,  it  did  not  at  first 
occur  to  them  that  there  was  involved  in  this  imputation 
the  innportant  admission  that  this  **name**  had  grown  so 
potent  that  numbers  sought  its  shade  and  its  advantage — 
that  it  had  not  died,  and  was  not  ** dying  out!  *' 

The  era. of  an  aspersion  so  illogical,  so  puerile,  as  well 
as  so  devoid  of  truth — ;SO  slanderous  and  so  dishonorable 
to  its  utterers,  could,  of  course,  not  be  of  long  continu- 
ance, and  so  we  have  passed  on  to  the  era — even  the  pres- 
ent era — of  the  charge,  the  dreadful,  heinous  charge  of 

**  SECTARIANISM !  ** 

Those  who  have,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  and 
after  one  misrepresentation  or  another,  held  that  homoeo- 
pathists  should  not  be  regarded  as  regular  physicians,  and 
fit  persons  with  whom  to  consult,  finding  that  the  despised 
heretics  would  not  die  in  accordance  with  their  prophecies, 
aud  could  not  be  obliterated  •  by  being  ostracised  and 
maligned — but  that  they  rather  grew  in  strength,  popu- 
larity and  importance,  notwithstanding  all  this  unprofes- 
sional opposition — and  that  loss  was  suffered  by  refusing 
consultation  with  them — resolved  upon  another  change  of 
attitude :  In  order  to  make  a  show  of  reason  for  a  still 
hostile  position  and  at  the  same  time  invite  a  surrender  by 
the  erring  party,  it  was  at  last,  and  is  now  declared,  that 
opposition  is  not  made  to  us  upon  the  former  scores,  but 
that  our  offense  is  that  we  are  a  sect^  and  have  a  sectarian 
name — averring  that  we  may  practice  what  we  please  if  we 
will  only  give  up  our  odious  distinctive  title. 

Let  us,  then,  since  we  are  fairly  confronted  with  this 
last  ground  of  complaint,  consider  to  what  degree  of 
attention  it  is  really  entitled : 

Is  it  really  so  sinful  to  be  a  sectarian — especially  when 
the  formation  of  the  sect  was  a  necessity,  as  has  been 
shown,  from  the  improper  action  of  the  complaining  major- 
ity?    Is  there  not,  somehow,  a  sect  called  ** regulars"  or 
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'*  allopathists, "  as  well  as  one  called  homceopathists  ?  And 
might  not  ••regular"  be  considered  a  good  name  to  trade 
upon  ?  Have  not  sects  existed,  and  to  the  advantage  and 
progress  of  civilization,  since  the  earliest  times  of  which 
we  have  any  history?  Does  it  not  seem  as  though  we 
owe  nearly  all  the  advancement  that  has  been  made  in 
religion,  science,  art,  politics  and  medicine,  to  the  work 
that  has  been  done  by  sects  or  schools?  Where  should 
we  be  but  for  them  and  their  enthusiastic  labors  ?  We 
read  in  Josephus  that* 'the  sect  called  Christians  is  not 
extinct  unto  this  day,"  and  the  term  sectarian  has,  long 
since,  ceased  to  be  really  a  term  of  reproach — has  lost  all 
its  terrors  in  the  view  of  liberal  minds. 

The  fundamental  law  of  our  land,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  properly  secures  the  right  of  its  people 
to  assemble  together  in  bodies,  as  sectarians,  if  they 
choose — for  it  is  one  of  the  natural,  inalienable  rights  of 
those  who  hold  peculiar  views,  especially  when  persecuted, 
to  unite  themselves  together  for  their  common  objects  and 
their  common  good.  Sectarianism,  of  which  all  history  is 
full,  should  rather  be  encouraged  than  suppressed — the 
people  being  benefitted,  if  parties  sufifer,  and  it  is  a  marked 
evidence  of  weakness  in  the  opposition  that  the  best  point 
they  can  make  against  us  is  the  pitiful  one  that  we  bear  a 
special  name — when  we  have  a  reason  for  it  that  is  so 
good. 

Let  us  then  be  a  sect,  if  we  must,  and  continue  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  medical  science,  as  we  have  done ;  but 
let  us  not  be  factious,  as  have  been  some  of  our  prejudiced 
opponents.  Let  us  be  a  liberal  sect,  working  in  our  own 
.sphere,  holding  the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  while  we  treat 
with  respect,  and  wish  God-speed  to  all  other  sects  who 
think  they  can  do  better  work  by  laboring  honestly  upon 
other  lines — and  let  us  use  no  undignified  or  unbecoming 

> 

epithets. 

Who  can  estimate  the  loss  to  medical  science,  especially 
in  the  departments  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  if 
the  work  of  homceopathists,  as  a  sect,  could  be  stricken 


from  the  record?  We  may  be  a  sect,  striving  in  our  own 
way  for  the  advancement  of  the  profession  that  we  love  so 
well — but  we  need  not  be  a  faction,  obstructing  others, 
defaming  others,  bringing  reproa'^h  upon  us  all,  and  retard- 
ing general  progress.  We  should  be  liberal,  as  our  Insti- 
tute is  liberal — tolerating  a  variety  of  views  upon  various 
subjects. 

We  surely  may,  as  a  body,  lay  just  claim  to  being  lib- 
eral. While  united  upon  sirnilia^  we  embrace  some  who  are 
regarded  by  other  some  as  entertaining  vagaries  of  woeful 
tendencies.  We  include  the  '"high"  and  the  ''low,"  the 
dynamizationist  and  the  strict  materialist ;  those  who  think 
we  should  adhere  to  the  ideas  and  teachings  of  a  **  master  ** 
of  half  a  century  ago,  and  those  who  think  we  should 
keep  abreast  of  the  tenets  and  teachings  of  more  modern 
times,  using  the  measures  of  any  and  every  school  when 
available ;  and  I  do  not  know  but  we  may  even  tolerate  a 
few  who  are  disposed  to  think  that  we  might  now  afford  to 
yield  to  the  seductive  wooing  of  the  other  side,  and  dis- 
pense with  our  characteristic  title ! 

Yes,  homoeopathists  of  all  phazes  of  thought  are  welcome 
under  the  canopy  of  our  Institute.  The  homceopathist 
who  cannot  find  himself  in  congenial  companionship  here, 
must  be  a  victim  of  some  misapprehension,  have  some 
fancied  grievance,  or  be  of  so  faultfinding  a  nature  as  to 
have  no  just  claim  upon  our  attention. 

While  we  are  a  sect,  in  a  proper  sense,  and  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  we  are  not  a  sect  in  an  evil  sense,  or 
from  a  desire  to  be  separate  from  the  general  profession  of 
which  we  are  a  part — any  more  than  is  the  allopathic 
branch,  which  can  be  called  regular  only  as  a  distinguish- 
ing designation,  and  not  on  account  of  any  essential  regu- 
larity in  its  method  of  practice. 

That  it  is  reprehensible  to  be  a  member  of  a  sect,  per  se^ 
is  a  preposterous  proposition. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  affectation  of  holy  horror  upon 
the  subject,  it  is  not  a  sin,  it  is  not  a  crime,  it  is  not  a  vice, 
to  be  one  of  a  sect  united  in  an  honorable  cause. 
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Specialization  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  develop- 
ment and  of  progress,  and  a  liberal  profession  should  not 
unreasonably  oppose  the  formation  or  existence  of  as 
many  sects  or  schools  as  can  be  found  to  do  good  work, 
but  all  of  these  should  be  regarded  as  parts  of  one  brother- 
hood— all  alike  laboring  for  the  common  benefit  of 
humanity. 

The  profession  being  divided  into  schools,  and  the  dis- 
tinctions being  known,  however  imperfectly,  it  is  only  fair 
and  honorable  that  each  member  should  allow  the  com- 
munity to  know  with  which  branch  of  the  profession  he  is 
aligned,  that  persons  may  select  or  avoid,  as  they  choose. 

But  the  era  of  the  charge  of  sectarianism — a.  charge  that 
is  weak  in  itself,  and  that  accomplishes  no  purpose,  must 
soon  pass — indeed  is  passing — and  we  now  see  the  dawn  of 

THE   ERA   OF  TOLERATION, 

when  we  may  look  for  more  of  common  sense,  more  of 
courtesy,  and  more  of  consistency.  It  is  coming  to  be 
realized  that,  while  there  may,  and  probably  from  the 
nature  of  things,  must  be  sects,  there  can  still  be  common 
respect  and  co-operation.  We  can  see  the  foreshadowing 
of  a  better  day  in  the  tone  of  some  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  old  school,  who,  with  more  wisdom  than  some  of  their 
confreres,  recognize  the  true  situation.  That  liberal,  and 
sensible,  and  even  kind  words  are  used  toward  ois  by  rep- 
resentatives of  a  school  which  was  wont  to  treat  us  only 
with  contumely,  is  a  harbinger  of  a  better  time  coming. 
As  illustrations  of  the  character  of  expressions  referred  to, 
may  be  given  the  following: 

The  New  England  Medical  Monthly  published  last  year 
a  communication  from  Professor  Romaine  Curtis,  of  the 
the  Chicago  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  on 
* 'Rational  Medicine -and  Homoeopathy  in  Relation  to 
Medical  Ethics,"  which  closes  with  these  paragraphs: 

**To  conclude,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  indicate  the 
grounds  for  reconciliation  between  these  pathies  from  the 
scientific  basis  of  coming  medical  practice,  but  I  have  no 
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doubt  that  there  will  be  such  a  reconciliation,  and  good 
grounds  for  it. 

**The  medical  profession  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
new  code,  which  assumes  that  ethics  among  gentlemen 
needs  no  particular  definition,  and  includes  a  feature  deny- 
ing that  it  is  a  penal  offence  to  hold  a  consultation  with  a 
homoeopath. 

"Nearly  all  the  criticisms  of  this  code  show  a  most  pro- 
found ignorance  of  homoeopathy,  and  regular  medicine  as 
well.  The  man  who  thinks  there  is  more  science  and  less 
art  in  one  or  the  other  is  only  a  man  ignorant  of  the  status 
of  rationalism  in  medicine  as  well  as  its  scientific  possi- 
bilities. Persecution  has  made  homoeopathy  rich,  and  kept 
not  a  few  of  its  professional  rivals  poor.  It  pays  in  no 
possible  way  to  persecute  or  pretend  to  ignore  homoeopathy, 
or  to  say  that  it  is  a  system  of  charlatanry.  Even  if  this 
were  true,  it  would  not  pay  to  say  so,  and  it  pays  less  be- 
cause it  is  not  true.  The  often  repeated  assertion  that  *a 
physician  to  be  a  homoeopath  must  be  first  either  a  knave 
or  a  fool'  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  has  been  worth  its 
millions  to  the  homoeopathic  profession.  The  system  is 
old  enough  now  to  live  on  its  merits,  and  free  consultations 
and  free  intercourse  and  common  medical  societies  will  put 
homoeopathy  on  its  merits,  and  advance  the  cause  and 
science  of  medicine  and  its  much  doctored  ethics.'* 

And  the  Pacific  Record  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  shows 
wisdom  by  giving  the  finishing  touch  to  an  editorial  in  the 
following  well-tempered  suggestions : 

**We  are  of  the  old  school,  educated  in  the  strictest 
interpretation  of  its  dogmas,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century 
have  obeyed  its  dictum,  but.  perhaps,  *the  sunset  of  life 
gives  us  mystical  lore,'  and  we  realize  how  much  more  is 
to  be  gained  by  a  courteous  acquiesence  in  somethincj  we 
cannot  help  than  an  unsuccessful  contest  against  the  inev- 
itable. Let  us  modify  our  code — let  us  extend  to  mem- 
bers of  other  schools,  if  not  the  hand  of  fellowship  and 
communion,  at  least  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  and  recog- 
nize them  as  followers  of  Him  '  who  came  to  heal  the 
sick.'" 

These  sentiments  come  to  us  from  the  two  extremes  of 
our  broad  land. 

Others  are  coming  to,  upon  the  same  line,  and  we  have 
only  to  continue  on  in  our  dignified  and  consistent  course 
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to  secure  the  respect  of  the  most  obdurate  of  the  oppo- 
sition. 

And  now,  what  response  are  we  to  make  to  the  over 
tures  of  the  liberal  and  progressive  members  of  the  old 
school — that  large,  growing  and  respectable  portion  who 
adhere  to  the  ethics  of  the  "new  code?*'  A  very  simple 
one : 

Your  new  code  is  our  old  code — the  code  of  the  Golden 
Rule — the  code  of  common  sense  and  of  humanity — the 
code  we  have  held  to  and  have  been  controlled  by,  all  the 
while.  Our  Institute  defines  the  term  regular  physician  as 
**a  graduate  of  a  regularly  chartered  medical  college.  The 
term  also  applies  to  one  practicing  the  healing  art  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  he 
resides."  Any  one  thus  belonging  to  the  profession  is  in 
duty  bound  to  respond  to  calls  for  assistance  from  any 
medical  brother,  or  from  patients  who  may  wish  his  counsel 
in  connection  with  another  physician — and  he  has  not  a 
right  to  decline  on  the  pretext  that  he  is  of  a  different 
school.  The  medical  profession  has  long  been  divided  into 
schools — probably  always  will  be — the  laws  of  the  land 
recognize  it  as  one  thus  divided  ;  but  it  should  not  be 
divided  in  purpose,  nor  should  its  members  fail  to  answer, 
with  alacrity,  calls  to  co-operate  in  the  interest  of  suflering 
fellow-beings.  Whatever  our  differences  may  be,  or  what- 
ever alignments  we  may  choose  to  make,  let  us  all  remem- 
ber the  object  of  our  art,  and  let  us  all,  eschewing  bicker- 
ings, so  act  as  to  uphold  the  dignity  and  honor  of  our  pro- 
fession, and  thus  command  the  respect  of  the  world  at 
large. 

Hom(i»opathists,  then,  having  no  thought  of  relinquish- 
ing their  distinctive  title,  under  present  conditions, 

WHAT  IS  THE  TRUE  BASIS   OF  HARMONY  ? 

First,  the  Golden  Rule  ;  second,  the  acceptance,  by  the 
profession  at  large,  of  the  definition  adopted  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  of  the  term,  "regu- 
lar physician  ;  *'  third,  the  recognition  and  co-operation  of 


members  of  different  schools,  under  the  above  conditions. 
These  three  articles  constitute  the  basis,  and  the  only  sound 
basis,  for  the  future  harmonization  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

The  duty  of  making  suggestions  is  one  which  I  shall 
allow  to  rest  but  lightly  upon  me.  There  are,  however, 
several  recommendations  which  seem  called  for,  and  which 
it  would  show  a  remissness  to  omit : 

All  along  through  the  controversy  concerning  homoeo- 
pathy, charges  which  are  entirely  in  conflict  with  the  truth 
have  been  made  against  those  represented,  by  this  national 
body.  These  have  been  repeated  from  the  chairs  of  med- 
ical professors,  through  medical  journals,  by  the  general 
press,  and  from  mouth  to  ear  among  the  laity.  Our 
journals  have  not  so  general  a  circulation,  and  our  personal 
denials  and  disproofs  of  these  unjust  aspersions  cannot 
reach  so  far — so  that,  with  many,  the  misrepresentations 
of  the  enemy  have  passed  unchallenged,  and  with  some  it 
is  not  even  known  that  the  false  statements  referred  to 
have  met  with  the  repeated  and  emphatic  refutations  which 
they  have  received.  In  view  of  these  and  other  facts,  I 
recommend  the  adoption  by  the  Institute  of  a  declaration 
or  resolutions  in  effect  as  follows : 

Resolved,  ist,  That  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeo- 
pathy adheres,  as  it  has  always  done,  to  its  odjectf  as  de- 
clared by  its  founders  in  the  first  article  of  its  Constitution, 
namely:  **the  improvement  of  homoeopathic  therapeutics, 
and  tf// (7/A^r  departments  of  medical  science,**  and  that  it 
is  proud  of  its  achievements  up  to  this  time. 

2d,  That  the  imputations  cast  upon  the  character  and 
intelligence  of  the  early  homoeopathists  (who  were  con- 
verts from  the  old  school  practice),  by  nrjany  of  the  pro- 
fession, were  the  result  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  were 
unprofessional  and  unworthy  of  the  members  of  a  scientific 
and  liberal  profession. 

3d,  That  the  charge  made  at  a  later  date  by  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  that  members  of  the  homoeopathic 
school  *  •  practiced  upon  an  exclusive  dogma,  to  the  rejec- 
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tion  of  the  aids  furnished  by  experience,  and  by  the 
sciences  of  anatomy,  chemistry,  physiology,  etc.,"  is 
absolutely  devoid  of  foundation  in  fact. 

4th,  That  the  still  later  charge  by  some  of  the  profes- 
sion (the  above  having  been  demonstrated  to  be  unten- 
able), that  homoeopathists  **  trade  upon  a  name,**  is  not 
only  a  slurring  attempt  to  check  a  winning  cause,  but  is  a 
positive  calumny. 

5th,  That  the  most  recent  and  present  position  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  medical  profession,  that  homceopathists  are 
blameworthy  for  consorting  under  a  denominational  name, 
thus  constituting  a  "sect,**  is  a  flimsy  pretext,  and  an 
insufficient  excuse  for  refusing  to  extend  to  them  the  usual 
courtesies  of  the  profession. 

6th,  That  the  responsibility  for  the  division  of  the  pro- 
fession into  schools,  as  far  as  homd^opathists  are  concerned, 
rests  upon  those  who,  by  an  illiberal  and  unprofessional 
course — refusing  to  examine  into  the  doctrines  of  the  new 
school,  and  aspersing  and  ostracising  its  followers — ren- 
dered the  closer  association  of  these  latter  a  necessity. 

7th,  That  there  is  no  demerit  in  belonging  to  a  sect, 
provided  it  be  engaged  in  a  good  cause,  and  its  methods  be 
tempered  with  liberality ;  and  that  it  will  be  expedient  for 
hom(L'opathists  to  continue  to  be  a  sect  until  their  work 
shall  have  been  accomplished,  in  securing  a  proper  con- 
sideration of  the  doctrine  of  similia^  similibus  curantur. 

8th,  That  inasmuch  as  the  position  of  the  homoeopathic 
school  has  been  largely  misrepresented,  ad  fair-minded 
editors  of  medical  and  other  journals  are  requested  to  give 
space  in  their  pages  for  these  resolutions. 

INTERNATIONAL   MEETING. 

From  your  delegates  you  will  learn  of  the  successful  and 
interesting  International  Congress  of  homoeopathists  at 
Basle,  in  Switzerland,  last  August.  Our  country  was 
honored  by  being  selected  as  that  in  which  the  next  quin- 
quennial meeting  shall  be  held.  While  it  is  perhaps  too 
early  for  us,  as  a  body,  to  make  any  arrangements  con« 


Cerning  this  meeting,  which  will  probably  be  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  session  of  our  Institute,  it  may  be  well  for 
us,  as  individuals,  to  consider  about  means  for  making  the 
next  the  grandest  of  all  of  our  international  gatherings. 

INTERNATIONAL   HOMCEOPATHIC  PHARMACOPCEIA. 

At  the  meeting  referred  to,  among  other  excellent 
papers  presented,  was  one  by  Mr.  John  M.  Wyburn,  F.  C. 
S.,  of  London.  It  was  important,  as  it  discussed  a  subject 
upon  which  this  Institute  should,  in  my  judgment,  take 
action,  namely,  '*the  need  of  an  International  Pharma- 
copoeia." The  argument  in  that  paper  is  complete,  and 
need  not  be  enlarged  here.  We  claim  to  have  a  system 
which  is  a  refinement  in  medicine,  and  we  should  aim  at 
exactness  and  uniformity.  That  homoeopathists  of  all 
countries  should  have  a  uniform  standard  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  medicines,  goes  without  saying.  I  content 
myself,  therefore,  with  an  emphatic  recommendation  that 
the  committee  of  this  Institute  upon  a  Homoeopathic  Phar- 
macopoeia be  instructed  to  co-operate  with  similar  com- 
mittees of  homoeopathic  societies  of  other  nationalities  in 
the  production  of  a  pharmacopoeia  that  shall  be  regarded 
as  an  authoritative  and  standard  work. 

PRECISION  IN  MEDICATION. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  we  have  availed  ourselves, 
as  we  should  have  done,  of  the  results  of  the  original 
researches  of  our  bureau  of  pharmacology.  This  work  has 
been  in  the  right  direction,  and  should  be  prosecuted 
further.  We  have  much  valueless  material  among  our 
treasures,  and  the  work  of  elimination  should  proceed. 
The  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  principal  vehicle 
for  our  triturations  is  often  found  to  contain  more  foreign 
medicinal  material  than  it  is  possible  there  could  be  of  the 
substance  triturated  in  some  of  the  attenuations,  should 
certainly  awaken  more  attention  than  it  has  done  ;  and 
every  care  should  be  observed  in  securing  vehicles  for  our 
triturations  and  dilutions  that  are  as  near  to  absolute 
purity  as  is  possible. 
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It  IS  by  reviewing  our  own  work,  and  correcting  our  own 
errors  that  we  shall  not  only  make  real  progress,  but  that 
we  shall  secure  the  respect  of  the  scientific  world. 

We,  as  a  school,  claiming  to  have  a  more  definite  and 
accurate  method  in  prescribing,  should  aim  at  the  utmost 
degree  of  precision  as  regards  our  materia  inedica  and  ther- 
apeutic appliances.  On  this  account  we  should  prove 
carefully,  repeatedly,  scientifically — under  test  conditions — 
and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.  We  have  many 
articles  that  we  know  to  be  good,  and  we  should  leara 
further  of  their  qualities — avoiding  a  waste  of  time  upon 
questionable  substances.  Hahnemann's  words  should  be 
well  considered  when  he  says  {Organon,  §122),  ''No  other 
medicines  should  be  employed  (in  provings)  except  such 
as  are  perfectly  well  known,  and  of  whose  purity,  genuine- 
ness and  energy  we  are  thoroughly  assured." 

Let  us  build  further  and  more  securely  upon  founda- 
tions already  laid,  and  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  enticed  too 
far  into  the  proving  of  new  and  perhaps  valueless  or  un- 
needed  materials.  Unless  an  article  promises  to  be  useful 
in  spheres  in  which  we  require  new  remedies,  let  us  give 
what  time  we  have  to  spare  to  improving  our  knowledge 
of  the  full  value  of,  say,  fifty  or  one  hundred  of  our  best 
remedies.  It  is  probable  that  this  number  will  cover,  as 
far  as  we  are  able  to  cover,  the  needs  of  our  profession, 
and  **  more  is  vain  where  less  will  suffice." 

Already  the  gardens,  the  fields,  the  mountains,  the 
plains,  the  seas,  and  even  the  bowels  of  the  earth  have 
been  explored  with  a  view  to  discover  drugs  to  prove,  until 
we  have  listed  over  one  thousand  substances  which  are 
called  medicines.  Some  of  these  are  of  such  a  character 
that  to  name  them  would  be  indelicate,  to  think  of  them 
disagreeable,  to  administer  or  to  take  them,  revolting. 
The  profession  suffers  from  a  knowledge  that  such  mate- 
rials are  included  in  our  medical  armamentarium.  Let  us 
cease  researches  in  such  directions,  and  rather  apply  our- 
selves to  the  work  of  expurgation. 

We  are  all  aware  that  there  is  a  limit  to  human  capabil* 
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ity,  and  that  it  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the. most  com- 
prehensive intellect  to  compass  a  knowledge  of  the  full 
value  of  one-tenth  the  number  of  medicines  advertised  by 
our  pharmacies.  I  am  moved,  therefore,  to  suggest  to  our 
bureau  of  materia  medica  that  it  might  be  well  to'  take  up 
the  subject  of  determining,  by  such  methods  as  may  be 
devised,  upon  a  certain  number  of  the  most  valuable  rem- 
edies we  have,  in  order  that  study  may  be  chiefly  confined 
to  them.  We  suffer  now  from  an  embarrassment  of 
wealth ;  the  student  is  confused.  We  have  scattered  too 
much,  and  we  should  now  combine  and  concentrate.  Our 
state  and  other  societies  should  co-operate  with  our  bureau 
of  materia  medica^  and  our  standing  committee  upon  drug 
provings.  We  may  then  expect  good  and  trustworthy 
results — ^such  as  we  may  point  to  with  pride. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  precision  in  our  work, 
a  suggestion  to  our  standing  committees  on  '  'pharmacy*'  and 
"drug  provings"  may  not  be  amiss,  to  the  affect  that  it 
might  be  well  to  consider  anew  the  best  forms  of  medic- 
inal substances  for  provings  and  for  use — recommending, 
when  other  things  are  equal,  or  nearly  so,  those  prepara- 
tions which  are  most  stable  and  of  definite  strength. 
When  our  early  provings  were  made,  our  devoted  pioneers 
had  not  the  chemical  preparations  of  the  active  principles 
of  medicines  which  we  now  have.  We  should  improve 
with  the  progress  of  science.  A  grain  of  sulphate  of 
morphia  is  the  same  definite  quantity  of  medicine  the 
world  over.  It  is  not  so  with  a  grain  of  opium  or  twenty- 
five  drops  of  laudanum.  A  grain  of  santonine  also  repre- 
sents a  definite  amount  of  medicinal  power,  while  it  is  not 
so  with  a  given  number  of  drops  of  cina. 

Chemical  compounds  have  much  advantage  in  the  qual- 
ity of  definiteness,  and  among  these  we  have  many  of  our 
best  and  most  trustworthy  remedies. 

Tinctures  and  powders  are  known  to  be  variable  in 
strength,  even  under  the  most  careful  gathering  and  pre- 
paration, and  these  differences  are  multiplied  indefinitely 
In  the  attenuations.     We  should  overcome  every  element 
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of  inejtactnesS  ad  speedily  as  possible,  and  it  may  be  well 
to  consider  if  the  fluid  extracts,  reduced  to  a  definite 
degree  of  medicinal  strength,  may  not  be  better  prepara- 
tions, in  some  cases,  than  the  tinctures. 

THE  CYCLOPiEDIA  OF  DRUG  PATHOGENESY. 

This  Institute,  in  conjunction  with  the  British  Homoeo- 
pathic Society,  has  commenced,  and  been  for  several  years 
engaged  in,  the  good  work  of  securing  precision  in  the 
matter  of  provings,  under  an  admirable  scheme,  approved 
by  both  associations;  and  all  work  in  the  line  of  proving^s 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  laid  down  by 
the  two  bodies  which  have  undertaken  the  editing  and 
issue  of  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Drug  Pathogenesy. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  Institute  is  committed  to  this 
work,  which  has  an  editor  and  consultative  committeemen 
from  each  of  the  nationalities  immediately  concerned  in 
the  undertaking,  and  that  it  is  in  honor  bound  to  continue 
its  financial  support  of  the  Cyclopoedia,  as  resolved  last 
year,  to  the  end. 

OUR   INSTITUTE. 

And  now,  in  closing,  a  word  with  regard  to  our  grand 
old  organization — ^the  oldest  national  medical  association 
in  our  country — ^the  largest  homoeopathic  society  in  the 
world.     May  we  not  justly  feel  proud  as  we  take  a  retro- 
spect of  its  history,  or  as  we  view  its  present  condition 
and  prospects  ?     Are  our  hearts  not  stirred  as  we  think  of 
the  noble  men  who  founded  it  when  courage  was  required 
for  the  undertaking — who  counseled  together  and  who 
fostered   it   through    many   trials  and   discouragements? 
May  we  not  take  pride  in  the  long  range  of  its  annual 
volumes  of  transactions,   with  their  many  valuable  papers 
and  discussions,  showing  original  work  and  research  of  a 
high  order  ?     May  we  not  feel  gratification  as  we  consider 
the  quality  of  its  membership,  past  and  present?     Would 
we  not  be  glad  to  have  the  world  look  in  upon  us  to-day  ? 

And  while  we  thus  pardonably,  as  we  believe,  exult  (in  our 
own  house)  in  our  past  history  and  our  encouraging  con- 
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dition,  let  us  resolve  upon  still  better  things.  Let  us 
gather  certainly  and  regularly  at  these  meetings,  bringing 
our  own  contributions,  and  being  benefitted  by  those  of 
others ;  let  us  cultivate  fraternal  feelings ;  and  let  us,  at 
every  gathering,  beside  doing  good  work  for  the  cause  of 
medicine  and  humanity,  have  a  genuine  love-feast ! 


MEMORANDA  OF  PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OP  HOMCEOPATHY 

On  its  Fortieth  Session  and  Forty-fourth  Anniversary. 


CondeiiBed  from  reports  in  the  Saratoga  papen. 


On  Monday  eTeniiig,  Jane  27th,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  President  F.  H.  Orme. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Carey. 

Dr.  S.  J.  Pearsal,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  then  wel- 
comed the  Institute.    He  said : 

•*  Mr.  President— I  was  much  pleased  one  year  ago  to  welcome  this 
Society  to  our  beautiful  village,  and  lam  more  than  gnitified  to  think 
that  you  thought  so  well  of  our  accommodations  as  to  return  to  as 
the  second  time.  In  addition  to  the  privileges  that  we  bad  last  year, 
we  have  the  monument  at  Schuylerville  in  remembrance  of  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne  in  the  revolutionary  times,  one  of  the  decisive 
battles  for  our  American  independence.  We  not  only  welcome  you 
twice  or  thrice,  but  as  many  times  as  you  are  willing  to  come  to  our 
world-famed  health  resort."    [Applause.] 

President  Orme,  in  response,  said :  '*  We  know  your  hospitality. 
Our  Institute  has  shown  the  best  evidence  of  its  app'^eciation  by  re- 
turning to  your  beautiful  place,  and  by  throwing  itself  again  into 
the  broad  arms  of  your  glorious  Grand  Union.  We  accept  your 
welcome,  knowing  it  to  be  cordial ;  we  shall  abide  with  you  for  our 
pleasure  and  our  profit,  and  shall  depart  with  deepened  impreasious 
of  the  delights  of  Saratoga  Springs." 

The  address  of  the  President  was  then  delivered. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  President  for  his 
able  and  interesting  address. 

Vice-President  Wright  then  appointed  as  a  committee  to  take 
into  consideration  the  recommendations  of  the  President's  address, 
Drs.  W.  T.  Helmuth,  G.  A.  Hall  and  B.  W.  James. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Kellogg,' of  New  York  city,  who  has  been  Treasurer  for 
twenty-one  years,  presented  his  report: 

Balance  on  hand,  $340.21 ;  receipts,  $2,275  50  ;  total  receipts, 
$3,715.71 ;  expenses,  $;),209.63 ;  balance  on  hand,  $506.08. 
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As  recipient  of  the  suhscriptions  to  the  Cydoptpdia  of  Drag  Patho- 
geneey,  Dr.  Kellogg  said  that  he  had  received  $7H0.75  of  this  amount 
and  he  had  expended  for  part  fourth  $225.55  and  $279.18  for  part 
fifth,  leaving  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Cyclopaedia  fund  of  $96.32. 

On  motion  the  report  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  following 
committee:  D.  S.  Smith,  Chicago;  J.  H.  McClelland,  Pittsburgh, 
and  H.  Packard,  Boston. 

Dr.  Burgher  read  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  refer- 
ence to  a  number  of  important  changes  necessitated  by  the  sectional 
plan.  Among  these  subsequently  acted  on  and  adopted  are  the  fol- 
lowing, proper  changes  having  been  made  in  ihe  by-laws: 

That  all  papers  prebented  in  each  section,  together  with  the  dis- 
cussion thereon,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

That  the  President  shall  appoint  the  chairman  of  all  bureaus  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  shall  announce  all  such  appointments  no  later 
than  the  Thursday  morning  session. 

That  section  14  of  article  7  shall  not  apply  to  sectional  meetings, 
but  for  this  session  each  section  may  adopt  rules  governing  its  own 
papers  and  discussions. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Organization,  Registration  and  Sta- 
tistics was  then  taken  up.  The  first  paper  was  by  the  Chairman,  T. 
Franklin  Smith,  New  York. 

Number  of  medical  societies  reporting,  123;  number  of  medical 
societies  not  reporting,  27 ;  number  of  national  societies,  5 ;  num- 
ber of  sectional  societies,  2;  number  of  State  societies,  31 ;  number 
of  local  societies,  112;  number  of  hospitals,  houses,  etc.,  reporting, 
48;  number  of  hospitals  and  houses  not  reporting,  14;  the  hospitals 
report  a  bed  capacity  of  4,239 ;  whole  number  of  patients  treated, 
13,862 ;  number  cured,  5,935 ;  number  relieved,  4,471 ;  number  died, 
910,  showing  the  very  low  mortality  of  1  5-10  per  cent;  number  of 
dispensaries  reporting,  34;  number  of  dispensaries  not  reporting, 
12;  number  of  patients  treated  therein,  142,629;  number  of  pre- 
scriptions, 376,886;  number  of  colleges  reporting,  14;  number  of 
students,  1,171;  number  of  graduates  during  the  past  year,  372; 
number  of  alumni,  7,732;  number  of  journals,  24. 

The  Bureau  also  recommended  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
Bureau  to  prepare,  during  the  coming  year,  a  complete  list  of  all 
those  who  have  been  members  of  the  Institute  since  its  organization, 
and  their  relations  to  it. 

Other  facts  of  interest,  showing  the  progress  of  homoeopathy, 
were  presented. 

The  report,  together  with  the  recommendations,  was  adopted,  and 
Dr.  Smith  was  requested  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  for  the 
next  year. 

Dr.  Strong  announced  that  he  had  nearly  finished  the  indexing  of 
the  reports  of  the  Institute.  He  said  he  had  all  but  six  of  the  earlier 
volumes,  and  he  relied  upon  the  older  members  for  those. 
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Dr.  Kinne  moved  that  the  matter  of  indexing  the  reports  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Puhlication  Committee,  they  to  recommend  as  to  its 
expediency  during  the  present  session. 

Dr.  Cob  urn,  of  the  Local  Committee,  stated  that  the  members 
wearing  the  badges  would  be  admitted  to  the  Springs  free.  The  fares 
for  the  round  trip  to  Mt.  McGregor  and  theSchuylervtIle  monument 
have  been  reduced. 

A  large  number  of  reports  were  then  made  from  societies*  hos- 
pitals, etc.,  all  interesting  and  all  showing  satisfactory  progress. 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  28. 

The  attendance  was  largely  increased. 

Dr.  Peck  moved  that  when  members  of  the  Institute  were  sup- 
plied with  postal  cards  by  directory  publishers,  they  be  requested 
to  respond.  Their  true  position  in  the  ]>rofes8ion  will  be  given, 
and  they  will  not  be  classed  as  quacks,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  if 
they  make  no  reply.     After  discussion  the  motion  was  carried. 

The  Board  of  Censors  then  presented  a  large  number  of  names 
of  applicants  for  membership. 

President  Or  me  stated  that  if  any  membi  r  knew  of  any  blemish 
in  the  character  or  standing  of  any  applicant,  it  is  his  duty  to  pro- 
test against  the  election  of  the  same. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kinne,  the  Board  of  Censora  was  instructed  to 
post  the  applications  where  they  can  be  seen  by  the  members. 

Dr.  Allen  moved  that  new  applicants  pn'sent  be  extended  the 
freedom  of  the  floor  for  debate  until  the  evening  session.    Carried. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Drug  Provings  wa«  taken  up. 

Dr.  Sherman,  of  Milwaukee,  was  first  speaker.  He  naid  that  as 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  was  not  present,  there  was  no  gen- 
eral report.  Instead,  however,  he  had  ii  list  of  provings  which  he 
submitted.  Three  drugs  had  been  proved  by  twelve  pmvers.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Publication  Committee.  Dr.  Martin  Dt'schere  wnsap 
pointed  on  the  committee  in  place  of  E.  M.  Hale,  whose  time  ex- 
pires. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Pharmacy  was  then  made  by  the 
Chairman,  C.  W.  Butler,  of  Montclair.  N.  J.  The  experiments  have 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  physical  properties  and  the  pathogenesy 
of  drugs.  The  provings  outnumbered  those  of  last  year.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  ascertain  the  drug  power  evolved. 

Dr.  Sutherland  presented  a  report  of  the  work  done  by  Dr.  Conrad 
Wesselhoeft,  of  Boston,  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  table,  showing 
the  comparative  value  of  Mercurius  Sol.  in  various  powers  as  proved 
by  a  number  of  students  of  the  Boston  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

"  The  discovery  of  the  cause  why  prolonged  grinding  makes  tritu- 
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rations  dark,"  was  the  subject  of  the  second  report  by  Dr.  Wessel- 
hoeft  It  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  limited  divisibility  of  matter, 
and  attributing  the  constant  darkening  of  the  trituration  to  the 
mortars  in  which  they  are  prepared. 

Dr.  Lewis  Sherman  presented  a  summary  of  work  done  during  the 
past  two  years  in  the  Physical  Properties  of  Trituration,  bringing 
facts  determined  \>y  experience,  partly  by  observation  and  by  reflec- 
tion. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  pro  vers  who  aided  the  Bureau 
in  its  observations. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Education  was  then  taken 
up.  Dr.  T.  Y.  Kinne,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  presented  the  report.  He 
said  the  report  had  b<;en  divided  into  four  departments :  Preparatory, 
collegiate,  post  graduate  and  the  relation  of  the  State  to  medical 
education.  It  was  a  scholarly  production  throughout  In  giving 
his  *'our  own  diagnosis,"  he  said  that  the  fault,  in  his  opinion, 
seemed  to  be,  first,  we  are  too  much  engrossed  with  self ;  second, 
we  do  not  maintain  our  rights;  third,  we  do  not  realize  that  only  in 
union  there  is  strength. 

The  following  were  presented  in  the  report: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  shall  appoint  a  special  committee  of 
eight,  he  being  ex-officio^  to  which  shall  be  referred  all  reports,  re- 
quests and  resolutions  concerning  medical  education,  provided  they 
do  not  require  immediate  action. 

Rewlvedy  That  this  committee  shall,  during  the  coming  year,  formu- 
late a  plan  and  course  of  study,  both  preparatory  and  professional, 
and  present  such  plan  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Institute  for  its 
action. 

Resolved,  That  this  special  committee  shall  be  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Me<lica1  Education  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion,  the  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  B.  W.  James  moved,  and  it  was  carried,  that  the  Committee 
on  Medical  Education,  and  the  Intercollegiate  Committee,  should  be 
instructed  to  appoint  a  Conference  Committee,  consisting  of  three 
uiembers  from  each  Standing  Committee,  and  that  the  results  of  the 
delilierations  of  this  Conference  Committee  should  he  reported  to 
the  Institute  at  the  next  session. 

Dr.  Millie  J.  Chapman  then  made  the  address  of  the  Bureau  of 
Obstetrics. 

Dr.  L.  H.  VVillard,  Chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Surgery,  presented 
hie  addref^s. 

Dr.  B.  W.  James  moved  that  the  discussion  of  the  papers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Medical  Education  be  taken  up. 

Dr.  J.  E.  James  thought  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Intercollegiate  Committee. 

Dr.  Beckwith  wanted  to  have  the  resolutions  taken  up  at  once. 
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Dr.  Dudley  thought  that  it  would  he  hetter  for  the  Institute  to  ex- 
press its  views  to  the  Intercollegiate  Committee  rather  than  to  have 
the  Intercollegiate  Committee  express  its  views  to  the  Institute. 

The  motion  of  Dr.  B.  W.  James  was  carried  and  the  resoluUoDB 
were  taken  up. 

On  motion,  the  reaolutions  and  recommendations  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Medical  Education. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 

* 

At  3  o'clock  the  Bureau  of  Ohstetrics  met,  with  a  large  attendance, 
and  had  interesting  discussions  upon  several  valuable  papen<. 

In  another  room  was  assembled  the  Bureau  of  Surgery,  where  the 
subject  of  '*  Hip  Joint  Disease  **  was  ditscussed  in  an  able  and  inter- 
esting manner,  a  number  of  papers  having  been  presented  upon 
different  departments  of  the  subject- 

At  the  evening  session  the  applicants  for  membership  previously 
presented,  were  elected  members. 

The  main  subject  for  the  evening  was  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Clinical  Medicine,  which  was  made  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Dowling.  The  re- 
port included  a  number  of  excellent  papers  upon  the  subject  of 
"Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,"  and  the  discnssions  were  participated 
in  by  a  number  of  members,  in  all  of  which  great  interest  was  taken. 

Vice-President  Wright  presided  over  the  evening  session. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  29. 

A  further  number  of  applicants  for  membership  were  elected. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  through  its  Chairman,  Dr.  D. 
S.  .Smith,  that  they  had  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and 
found  them  correct. 

Dr.  Pemberton  Dudley,  of  Philadelphia,  presented  tlie  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Medical  Literature.  It  was  moved  by  Dr.  T.  F. 
Allen,  seconded  by  Drs.  G.  E.  Sparhawk  and  Dudley,  and  carried, 
that  the  New  York  Medical  Times  be  stricken  from  the  list  of  huiuoeo- 
pathic  journals,  as  being  a  constant  opponent  to  all  the  interests  of 
our  school. 

The  Committee  on  President's  Address  commended  it  as  able  and 
interesting,  and  reported  that  they  were  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  address,  and  recommended  that  the 
suggestions  of  the  President  should  be  adopted.     Report  adopted. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Wright,  Vice-President,  presented  to  the  Institute,  in 
the  name  of  the  President,  a  gavel  made  ot  Georgia  pine,  with  side 
transfer  impressions  of  the  head  of  Hahnemann,  from  the  seal  of 
the  Institute,  bearing  a  silver  plate  inscribed,  **  American  Institute 
of  Homa»opathy.     Presented  by  F.  H.  Orme,  1887." 

On  motion  of  T.  T.  Kinne,  M.  D.,  it  was 
.Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Institute  be  tendered  President 
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Onne  for  his  gift  of  this  beaatiful  gavel,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  mark 
each  onward  step  in  our  progress,  until  the  final  sammons  from  labor 
to  rest  shall  find  us  all  in  order  at  our  eternal  home. 

Dr.  8.  P.  Hedges,  of  Chicago,  read  the  address  on  Gynteoology, 
which  was  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  progress  in  this  department 
during  the  past  year. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Crank,  of  Cincinnati,  presented  the  address  on  Paedology 
in  which  he  reviewed  the  literature  and  imnroved  methods  of  treat- 
ment,  calling  especial  attention  to  the  increased  interest  manifested 
in  the  hygienic  care  of  children. 

The  address  of  the  Bureau  of  Ophthalmology,  Otology  and  Laryn- 
gology, was  read  by  Dr.  Geo.  S.  Norton,  of  New  York,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Chairman.  It  contained  a  general  resume  of  the  progress  in 
this  department  during  the  past  year. 

Dr.  T.  L.  Brown,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  presented  the  following : 

RetUved,  That  when  one  hom(£Oi>athic  college  refuses  to  graduate 
a  niedical  student,  knowing  him  to  be  incompetent,  every  other  col- 
lege of  our  school  sh<mld  carefully  respect  that  decision. 

Resolved,  That  by  so  doing  the  colleges  protect  the  people  and  de- 
serve their  support  and  confidence 

On  motion,  these  resolutions  were  referred  to  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  Drs.  H.  D.  Paine,  J.  £.  James  and  T.  T.  Kinne. 

FILLING    VACANCI£S. 

Dr.  J.  C  Moi^n,  of  Philadelphia,  ofiered  the  following,  which 
was  adopted : 

Resolved^  In  cases  of  vacancy  occurring  in  any  bureau  or  commit- 
tee, after  the  announcement  of  the  same  by  the  President,  the  Chair- 
man shall  have  authority  to  fill  the  same,  giving  prompt  notice  there- 
of to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  who  shall  include  such 
names  in  subsequent  publications. 

At  3  o'clock  the  sectional  meeting  of  the  Bureau  of  Gyneecology 
was  held,  and  a  number  of  interesting  papers  were  presented  and 
discussed. 

In  a  separate  room  also  met  the  Bureau  of  Psedology,  where  inter- 
esting papers  were  read,  the  discussion  of  which  was  participated  in 
by  quite  a  number  of  members. 

The  Bureau  of  Ophthalmology.  Otology,  etc.,  had  also  a  sectional 
meeting  this  afternoon,  when  papers  relating  to  subjects  connected 
with  the  eye*  ear,  nose  and  throat  were  presented  and  subjected  to 
discussion,  which  was  engaged  in  by  many. 

The  evening  session  was  devoted  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Materia  Medica  and  General  Therapeutics,  the  subject  being,  '*Reme- 
dies  Causing  Disturbed  Sleep."  Dr.  H.  M.  Hobart,  Chairman,  pre- 
sented a  paper,  as  did  others  of  his  Bureau.  These  were  discussed 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  evening  session. 
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The  following  Chairmen  of  Bureaus  to  serve  for  the  coming  year 
were  appointed  by  the  President : 

Organization*  etc.,  T.  F.  Smith,  M.  D.;  Surgery,  John  E.  James, 
M.  D.;  Obstetrics,  George  B".  Feck,  M.  D.;  Clinical  Medicine,  George 

E.  Gorham,  M.  D.;  Gyn«ecology,  Phil  Porter,  M.  D.;  Paedology,  B. 

F.  Dake,  M.  D.;  Ophthalmology,  etc.,  Joseph  E-  Jones,  M.  D.;  Ma- 
teria Medica,  A.  R.  Wright,  M.  D.;  Psychological  Medicine,  J.  D. 
Buck,  M.  D.;  Sanitary  Science,  H.  R.  Stout,  M.  D.;  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  W.  von  Gottschalck,  M.  D. 

Committee  on  Pharmacy,  Lewis  Sherman,  M.  D.;  Medical  Educa- 
tion, T.  G.  Comstock,  M.  D.;  Medical  Literature,  J.  O.  Burgher,  M. 
D.;  Medical  Legislation,  J.  H.  McClelland,  M.  D.;  Railroad  Fares,  H. 
C.  Allen,  M.  D. 

Two  meetings  of  the  Editorial  Association  were  held  yesterday  in 
one  of  the  smaller  halls  of  the  house.  Twenty-six  medical  journals 
of  the  school  constitute  the  membership.  The  annual  address  was 
read  at  the  afternoon  session,  by  Dr.  Bushrod  W.  James  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  "  Successful  Med'cal  Journalism."  The  officers  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  are :  President,  Dr.  Reuben  Ludlam,  of  Chicago ; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  A.  L.  Chatterton,  JBsq.,  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Geo.  M.  Dillow,  of  New  York,  was  elected  to  prepare  the  an- 
nual address  for  1888. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  30. 

At  the  morning  session  the  Board  of  Censors  presented  names  of 
further  applicants  for  membership. 

The  Special  Committee,  to  which  was  referre<l  the  resolution  of  T. 
L.  Brown,  M.  D.,  reported  that,  "This  Institute  condemns  the  action 
of  any  college  which  graduates  an  unsuccessful  candidate  from  an- 
other school  unless  he  attends,  at  least,  one  full  course  of  lectures  at 
the  college  where  he  applies  for  a  d^ree»*'  On  motion,  the  report 
was  accepted  and  adopted 

Dr.  T.  M.  Strong  presented  his  report  on  foreign  correspondence, 
showing  increased  activity  among  the  m  mbers  of  the  homoeoftathic 
Fchool  throughout  foreign  countries. 

O.  S.  Runnels,  M.  D.,  presented  the  report  of  the  delegates  to  the 
International  Convention,  held  during  the  past  year  at  Basle,  Swit- 
zerland. This  Convention  will  meet  in  this  country  in  1891.  Presi- 
dent Orme  appointed  Drs.  I.  T.  Talbot,  of  Boston ;  J.  P.  Dake,  of 
Nashville ;  J.  W.  Dowling,  of  New  York ;  B.  W.  James,  of  Phila- 
delphia; R.  Ludlam,  of  Chicas:o;  0.  S.  Runnels  of  Indianapolis  and 
T.  G.  Comstock  of  St.  Louis,  as  a  Special  Committee  to  make  arrange' 
ments  for  this  Convention,  and  to  rei>ort  progress  from  year  to  year. 

Resolved,  That  no  member  shall  serve  on  more  than  one  Bureau  or 
Standing  Committee  during  any  one  year. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Pharmacopoeia  presented  its  report 
through  Dr.  A  C.  Cowpertbwait,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Dake,Cbai^ 
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man,  recommending  that  Dre.  Lewis  Sherman,  J.  W.  Clapp  and  F. 
£.  Boericke  be  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  Committee 
of  the  International  Convention,  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  the 
basis  for  a  new  one. 

The  Bureau  of  Psychology  was  reported  by  Selden  H.  Talcott,  M. 
D.,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  Dr.  H.  6.  Clarke,  of  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.  The  doctor  read  a  paper  on  *'  Habits  which  Tend  to  the 
Production  of  Insanity." 

Dr.  J.  D.  Buck,  of  Cincinnati,  read  a  paper  on  '*The  Physio-phi 
losophyof  Habit." 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Pathology 
was  presented  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Morgan,  of  Philadelphia.  Chairman,  who 
gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  for  the  past  year. 

ELECTION    OF    OFFICERS. 

The  following  oifiirers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,  A.  C  Cowperthwaite,  Iowa  City,  Iowa ;  Vice-President, 
N.  Schneider,  Cleveland,  Ohio  ;  Treasurer,  E.  M.  Kellogg,  New  York 
city;  General  Secretary,  Pemberton  Dudley,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Pro- 
visional Secretary,  T.  M.  Strong,  Ward's  Island,  New  York;  Board 
of  Censors,  Drs.  R.  B.  Rush,  R.  F.  Baker,  T.  F.  Smith,  H.  B.  Clarke, 
Mary  A.  B.  Woods. 

Niagara  Falls  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  next  meeting,  and 
adjournment  was  made  (for  business  purposes)  until  9  a.  m.  to-day. 

The  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Science  met  in  the  main  assembly  room 
at  3  o'clock,  Dr.  H.  £.  Beebe  presiding.  Important  and  interesting 
papers  were  read  and  discussed  freely. 

In  the  evening  the  body  turned  from  work  to  the  social  festivities 
prescribed  in  the  programme,  and  made  the  Grand  Union  for  the 
nonce  assume  quite  its  midsummer  gayety.  These  prescribers  of 
pills  appeared  in  full  dress  suits  and  patent  leathers,  while  their  la- 
dies, mindful  to  a  large  extent  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  Saratoga, 
came  out  in  unsuspected  richness.  The  parlors  were  brilliantly 
lighted,  and  the  scene  was  very  animated  both  indoors  and  on  the 
piazzas.  Near  the  entrance  on  the  lawn  pide  of  the  Grand  Union, 
Klein's  orchestra,  of  Troy,  discoursed  music,  and  the  party  was  very 
sociable. 

The  President,  Dr.  F.  H.  Orme,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  wife,  held  a 
reception  in  the  parlor,  and  the  M.  D.'s  and  lailies,  in  two  flies,  ap- 
proached and  were  <hily  )>reRented  to  Mrs.  Orme. 

Dancing  began  in  the  ball-room  about  10  o'clock,  and  the  atten- 
tions of  the  party  were  then  divided  between  the  ball-room  and  the 
refreshment  room  adjoining,  until  midnight. 
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FRIDAY,  JULY  1. 

The  final  report  of  the  Board  of  Censors  was  acted  upon,  the  re- 
sult being  the  election,  in  all,  of  eighty-one  new  members 

The  'report  on  Medical  Legislation  was  read  by  Dr.  Curtis,  of 
Washington,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Sawyer,  and  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  A«  C-  Cowperthwaiie  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Railroad  Fares. 

On  motion,  the  Executive  Committee  was  given  authority  to 
change  the  next  place  of  meeting,  should  circumstances  seem  to 
justify  it,  and  Drs.  A.  R.  Wright,  D.  G.  Wilcox,  E.  S.  Coburn,  Phil 
Porter  and  £.  H.  Wolcott  were  appointed  the  Local  Committee  of 
Arrangements. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  hereafter  papers  in  general  or 
sectional  meeting  shall  not  consume  more  tlian  fifteen  minutes  in 
the  reading. 

That  not  morethan  one-half  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  report  of 
the  Bureau  shall  be  taken  up  in  the  reading  of  pa^H^rs,  those  whose 
authors  are  present  being  first  read,  the  other  papers  to  be  read  only 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting. 

A  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Transactions  recommended 
that  the  present  form  be  continued. 

The  Committee  on  a  Testimonial  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Bux^her,  reported  as 
follows : 

Whereas,  John  C.  Burgher,  M.  D.,  has  rendered  faithful  and  effi- 
cient service  as  Secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy 
for  the  past  seven  years, 

Resofvedf  That  on  his  retirement  from  this  ofiice,  the  Institute  de- 
sires to  place  on  record  its  high  appreciation  of  the  laborious  work 
thus  accomplished  ;  its  recognition  of  the  the  uniform  courtesy  ex- 
tended to  its  members,  and  the  promptness  in  performance  of  the 
various  duties  of  his  office. 

Mesolved,  That  these  resolutions,  properly  engrossed,  be  sent  to  Dr. 

Burgher. 

[Signed]  Hemry  D.  Paine, 

Henry  M.  Smith, 

D.  S.  Smith, 

R.  LUDLAM, 

Phil  Porter. 

Henry  D.  Paine,  D.  D.,  Necrologist,  presented  his  report,  mention- 
ing the  deaths  of  thB  following  members : 

C  Theo.  Liebold,  New  York ;  R.  Sargent.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  J.  P. 
Dake,  Jr.,  Nashville ;  Henry  Detwiler,  Easton,  Pa.;  A.  E.  Small, 
Chicago,  111.;  H.  B.  Easton,  Rockford,  Me.;  R.  R.  Gre^,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y  ;  David  Cowley,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Chas.  Bossert,  New  York. 

Dr.  Paine  was  requested  by  the  President  to  continue  to  serve  as 
Necrologist. 
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Dr.  Kinne  moved  the  following  resolution : 

That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  Institute  are  due  our  esteemed 
President  for  his  uniform  courtesy,  justice  and  decision  in  presiding 
over  our  deliberations^  and  we  assure  him  that  through  life  we  shall 
carry  memories  of  our  pleasant  meeting  and  follow  him  with  our 
prayers  for  his  continued  health  and  life. 

Adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

A  memorial  service  was  held,  during  which  feeling  tributes  were 
paid  to  Drs.  Small,  Detwiler,  Bossert,  Liebold,  Gregg,  J.  P.  Dake, 
Jr.,  and  others,  by  Drs.  T.  F.  Smith,  Noi-ton,  Morgan,  D.  H.  Beck- 
with,  D.  8.  Smith,  Wright,  Curtis  and  Ludlam. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  were  extended  to  the  proprietor  of  the  ho- 
tel for  the  care  and  courtesy  extendjed  to  the  memlicrs  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  the  press  for  its  full  and  more  than  usually  accurate  reports. 

Business  being  finished,  and  a  motion  for  adjournment  having  been 
made,  President  Orme  said : 

Fellow-members  of  the  Institute — Your  kindness  in  electing  me 
President  during  my  illness  and  absence  last  year,  affected  me  great- 
ly ;  your  uniform  courtesy,  deference  and  kindness  during  this  ses- 
sion have  deepened  the  impression.  With  grateful  feeling,  and 
with  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  we  shall  all,  with  many  others 
of  the  brethren,  meet  at  Niagara  Falls  next  year,  I  now  declare  the 
session  adjourned. 


NOTBB. 

The  President  announced  that  messages  expressing  regrets  at  ina- 
bility to  attend  the  session  as  contemplated,  and  good  wishes  for  the 
success  of  the  meeting,  were  received  from  Drs.  I.  T.  Talbot,  J.  P. 
Dake,  J.  C.  Sanders,  J.  S.  Mitchell,  F.  Park  Lewis,  C.  £.  Fisher,  J. 
A.  Campbell,  Joseph  Jones,  A.  I.  Sawyer,  T.  P.  Wilson,  T.  L.  Hatch, 
Milton  Hammond  and  L.  B.  Wells. 

The  following  Ex-Presidents  were  in  attendance  at  the  Institute  : 
D.  S.  Smith,  Chicago,  1858;  W.  T.  Helmuth,  New  York  city,  1867 ; 
H.  D.  Paine,  New  York  city,  1868;  R.  Ludlam,  Chicago,  1869;  D.  H. 
Beckwith,  Cleveland.  1870;  J.  C  Burgher,  Pittsburg,  1878;  J.  W. 
Dowling,  New  York  city,  1881 ;  B.  W.  James,  Philadelphia,  1884 ;  T. 
F.  Allen,  New  York  city,  1885 ;  0.  S.  Runnels,  Indianapolis,  1886. 

Drs.  A.  S.  Ball  and  H.  D.  Paine,  of  New  York  city,  and  S.  R.  Dubs,* 
of  Doylestown,  Pa.,  in  attendance  on  the  meetings  of  the  Institute, 
assisted  in  founding  this  organization,  and  attended  the  first  meet- 
ing in  1844. 

Judge  Hilton  entertained  with  refreshments  and  domestic  socia- 
biUty,  at  Wood  lawn  yesterday,  about  twenty  of   the  prominent 
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memberg  of  the  Institute  and  their  ladies.    All  of  them  were  qttite 
captivated  by  the  Judge's  affability  and  hospitality. 

The  doctors  and  their  ladies  all  agree  that  this  has  been  an  excel- 
lent and  enjoyable  meeting. 

During  the  session  the  gavel  was  frequently  in  the  hands  of  Vice- 
President  Wright,  who  was  quite  at  home  in  the  chair. 

The  "  Seniors  "  had  several  meetings,  at  times  not  in  conflict  with 
the  session,  which  they  always  attend. 
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INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE. 


BY    WM.    OWENS,    M.  D. 


Members  of  the  Class: — 

The  thoughts  contained  in  this  lecture  are  based  upon  what 
has  been  recently  demonstrated  by  the  study  of  comparative 
histology,  anatomy  and  physiology,  (to-wit,)  that  life  is 
a  unit,  organization  is  according  to  law  and  the  cell  is  its 
representative;  that  protoplasm  alone  is  living  matter,  and  as 
the  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  And  that  the  whole  of 
the  phenomenon  of  organization  and  of  life  should  be  re- 
studied  in  the  light  of  modern  science;  that  disease  so-called 
is  not  a  thing  tangible,  but  the  product  of  forces  in  them- 
selves normal.  All  of  the  phenomena  of  morbid  processes 
taking  place  in  the  organism  are  but  perturbed  physiological 
processes;  that  so-called  nervous  diseases  are  secondary  and 
subjective.  So-called  diseases  of  the  blood  do  not  exist  from 
any  primary  condition  of  the  blood  per  se,  but  arise  from 
causes  lying  behind  forces  controlling  the  circulation.  These 
forces  reside  not  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  as  usually 
taught  by  physiologists,  but  in  the  vegetative,  sympathetic  or 
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organic  nervous  system,*  and  more  particularly  within  the 
great  center  of  organic  life,  the  solar  plexus.  These  funda- 
mental propositions  can  not  be  discussed  in  detail  here,  and 
must  therefore  be  deferred. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
pathology  is  the  only  rational  basis  for  therapeutics;  for  by 
the  study  of  pathology  we  are  enabled  to  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  etiology  of  thQ  morbid  processes  which  effect 
the  organism  and  which  will  greatly  assist  us  to  make  an  in- 
telligent selection  of  the  means  for  their  removal  I  hope  to 
show  that  materia  medica  is  of  no  less  importance  to  the 
therapeutist  than  pathology.  After  the  pathologist  hai  dis- 
covered the  relation  of  the  morbid  process  to  the  organism, 
it  remains  for  the  therapeutist  to  select  the  remedial  agent, 
and  he  only  can  do  this  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  materia 
medica.  The  homcBopathic  therapeutist  claims  that  he  has 
a  law  by  which  thfs  can  be  doiv^,  to*wit,  .tfa«  rehitioa  of  the 
drug  to  the  morbid  process  as  revealed  by  its  pathogenesis, 
while  Hahnemann  has  demonstrated  this  relation  unequivo* 
cally,  he  has  failed  to  suggest  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
pathogenetic  process  by  which  these  results  are  brought 
about,  /ind,  in  fact,  says  thnt  it  is  useless  for  the  physician,  to 
have  this  knowledge  All  rational  thereapeutics  must  spring 
from  a  putpose  or  design  to  accomplish  an  object.  To  do 
this  we  must  use  means  with  an  intelligent  purpose.  To  use 
them  intelligently  we  must  not  only  know  that  they  will  in- 

\  *  We  ehoose  to. use  the  term  aiymnic  nervous  sgifitoiii  in  preference 

to  the  term  synx pathetic,  vegetative,  or  ganglioDic,  for  the  followiDg 
reABons:  The  term  tympathetie  .implies  a  relationship,  by  jrhich  all 
parts  of  the  system  respond  to  irritation  in  any  other  part.  The 
term  vegetative  would  come  very  near  the  idea  of  only  a  system  of 
nerves  which  is  peculiar  to  ve^tative  life.  Botb  tenas  are  some- 
what appropriate  in  a  popular  use,  bii^  ouUMr  eaipwMwre  oi  life^  as 
the  resoit  of  orga«aation»  White  the  tewtyigiioakmai^ttag  eg^ 
tern  is  wholly  objeetioimble,  for  .^ereasoir  thatgaa^iftare-ioiiiui  m 
the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  systems  as  well  as  ia  tba  argfouc,  ikad 
should  be  the  synonym  of  the  generator  of  nerve  force  for  all  claopco 
of  nerves,  the  term  organic  nervous  system  suggests  the  idea  of 
organization  as  a  result  from  nerve  force<  universal  in  character. 
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duce  a  desired  result,  but  ought  also  to  know  by  what  pro- 
cess it  is  accomplished.  The  vast  monument  of  valuable 
drug  provings  bequeathed  to  as  can  not  be  fully  appreciated 
until  we  can  comprehend  how  this  drug  or  that  produces  its 
effects  upon  the  organism,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  tissues 
to  which  the  drug  seems  to  be  related. 

Durmg  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  the  forepart 
of  the  present  one^  there  lived  a  celebrated  Flinch  physiol- 
ogist, Bichat,  who  announced  the  opinion  that  man  was  pos- 
sessed of  two  nervous  systems,  and  that  he  passed  two  kinds 
of  life.  One  of  these  nervous  systems  he  denominated  the 
vegetative  or  sympathetic — that  system  of  nerves  which  pre- 
sides over  organic  life — and  the  other  or  second  nervous  sys- 
tem he  called  the  nervous  system  of  animal  Hfe^  or  cerebro- 
spinal nervous  system,  which  brought  its  possessor  in  contact 
with  the  external  -nature,  and  gave  him  the  8ensatioa«  of 
pleasure  and  pain. 

The  first  is  endowed  with  all  of  the  functions  essential  to 
mere  animal  or  vegetative  existence,  innervation,  nutrition, 
respiration,  circulatioHt  secretion  and  excretion;  this  is  phyt* 
iological  life. 

The  second  class  of  nerves,  described  as  the  cerebro-spinal, 
enabled  its  possessor  to  see,  hear,  taste,  smelly  feel  and  move, 
and  superadded  the  ability  to  comprehend,  understand,  com- 
bine, reason  and  appreciate  all  of  the  sensations  derived  froiti 
all  the  other  organs  and  functions  of  the  body.  The  defini- 
tion of  the  first  class  of  nerves  is  all  that  we  could  desire. 
That  of  the  second  might  be  greatly  extended,  and  embraces 
psychology,  sociology,  pneumatology,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  this  study,  might  be  here  dismissed  with  the  observation 
that  it  is  non-essential  to  the  physical  existence  of  vegetable 
man  or  animals;  the  first  class  of  nerves  being  alone  the 
agency  through  which  all  of  the  functions  essential  to  organ- 
ic life  are  performed,  and  upon  which  alone  we  shall  devote 
our  time  in  the  effort  to  elucidate  a  scientific  basis  for  the 
homoeopathic  materia  medtca.  The  first  question  which 
arises  is  this:  What  effects  do  drugs  produce  upon  the  sys* 
tern  ?  and  the  second  is,  What  tissues  are  involved  in  the 
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production  of  these  effects  ?  And  the  third  question  is. 
What  effects  are  produced  upon  these  tissues  by  drugs  ?  In 
answer  to  the  first  question  we  say,  drugs  when  introduced 
into  the  organism  are  foreign  substances,  and  produce  irrita- 
tions, followed  by  stimulation  or  excitement;  and  in  answer 
to  the  second  question  reply,  surely  not  upon  passive  organs 
like  the  bones,  tendons,  cartilages,  muscle  or  blood,  for  under 
normal  condition  these  are  Insensible  and  could  yield  no  re- 
sponse. It  follows  that  all  tissues  involved  must  be  suscepti* 
ble  of  irritability,  and  of  this  alone  the  nerve  tissue  is  the 
representative.  All  of  the  functions  performed  by  organs 
or  tissues .  are  induced  by  nerves  supplied  to  them,  which 
become  irritated  by  the  foreign  substance  introduced  into  the 
organisms,  inducing  stimulation  or  excitation,  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  performance  of  all  function.  If  those  drugs 
acting  a$  foreign  substances  induce  disturbances  in  the  or- 
ganisms, it  follows  that  the  irritating  substance  must  be 
brought  in  contact  with  nerve  tissue.  And  this  brings  us 
to  our  third  enquiry,  What  are  the  effects  upon  nerve 
tissue  resulting  from  the  application  of  those  irritating  agents 
to  it  ? 

We  know  that  electricity  is  a  nerve  irritant,  and  that 
Matteucci,  Clapde  Bernard,  Hammond,  Beard,  BrovsinSe- 
quard  and  many  others,  have  by  direct  experiment  demon- 
strated  its  power  to  increase  the  functions  of  organs,  and  that 
when  the  primary  current  is  applied  to  the  vaso-motor  fila- 
ments of  the  sympathetic,  (organic)  immediate  increase  of 
function  takes  place.  Increased  secretions  from  the  liver,  kid- 
neys, salivary  glands,  mucous  membranes  and  skin,  have  all 
been  demonstrated  under  the  use  of  electricity,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  specific  property  in  the  electricity  itself,  for 
when  a  feather,  piece  of  wood,  metal,  or  the  fingers  were 
applied  to  a  severed  nerve  the  result  was  the  same.  Yield* 
ing  increased  secretion,  increased  muscular  action,  and  in 
some  cases  increased  nutrition  of  the  part.  Claude  Bernard 
exposed  the  gustatory  nerve  in  a  dog  before  it  receives  the 
communicating  branch  of  the  lingual  nerve,  having  before 
him  a  sensory  motor   and   sympathetic  (organic)  filament. 
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He  then  divided  the  gustatory,  when  immediately  all  secre- 
tion from  the  submaxillary  gland  ceased.  He  then  pinched 
with  his  fingers  the  centripetral  end  of  the  nerve,  when 
there  was  an  immediate  flow  of  saliva  from  this  gland,  while 
the  parotid  and  sublingual  remain  dry.  He  then  severed  the 
chorda  tympani,  leaving  the  gustatory  intact;  the  result  was 
the  immediate  arrest  of  secretion  in  the  sublingual,  which 
was  restored  on  touching  the  peripheral  extremity  with  a 
feather,  a  current  of  electricity  (primary)  was  applied  with 
a  like  result'  Every  time  the  positive  pole  touched  the 
nerve,  a  drop  of  saliva  was  discharged.  When  the  current 
was  applied  to  the  central  extremity  of  the  nerve  no  effect 
followed.  So,  too,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  irrita- 
tion applied  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  caused  in- 
creased function  of  parts  supplied  by  the  nerves  which  have 
their  origin  here. 

Claude  Bernard  divided  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck 
of  a  horse;  increased  vascularity  immediately  followed,  when 
the  corresponding  parts  were  soon  bathed  with'  a  copious 
sweat.*     Injuries  to  the  cardiac  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic 

*Reinak  as  suggested  the  theory  of  inhibitory  nerves  as  applica- 
ble to  the  heart  and  blood  vessels,  by  means  of  which  the  circalation 
is  controlled  or  restrained,  and  that  when  the  sympathetic  was  sev- 
ered, as  in  this  case,  the  inhibition  having  been  removed,  the  forcing 
action  of  the  heart  became  so  great  that  dilatation  of  the  blood  ves- 
sels on  this  side  .of  the  neck  followed,  and  it  is  described  as  in- 
creased vascularity  following  the  injury  to  the  sympathetic.  We  will 
not  question  the  facts,  bat  will  offer  an  explanation,  which  we  think 
will  be  more  acceptable,  because  more  in' harmony  with  natural 
law.  Severing  the  sympathetic  also  severed  the  vaso-motors  sup- 
plied to  the  carotid  and  its  branches.  Asa  resultof  destroyed  innerva- 
tion, loss  of  tonicity  of  the  vascular  walls  took  place,,  and  without  in- 
creased action  of  the  heart  the  blood  would  have  ccumalated  in  these 
vessels,  greatly  distending  them,  and  attenuating  their  walls,  until 
finallly  serous  exudations  took  place  through  their  coats,  penetrating 
the  cellular  and  even  denoid  structures,  giving  us  the  "copious  sweat'* 
or  increased  vascularity,  (accumulation  of  blood),  also  increased  the 
heat  of  the  part,  and  if  long  continued,  active  inflammation  would 
have  taken  place,  and  as  a  result  of  increased  supply  of  blood  we  have 
an  increased  function  of  an  organ  or  part,  to- wit,  perspiration. 
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caused  distension  of  the  pericardiac  vessels^  attended  with 
increased  serous  exudation  into  the  pericardium.  :  Injuries  to 
the  solar-plexus  caused  increased  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  liver  and  spleen,  with  greatly  increased  flow  of  bile,  and 
in  some  cases,  increased  size  of  the  liver  itself  was  observed. 
In  rabbits  the  secretion  of  intestinal  mucus  was  so  increased 
that  the  fecal  pellets  became  soft,  and  lost  their  rounded  form, 
were  pulpy  and  covered  with  slimy  mucus. 

The  experiments  made  upon  cats  and  dogs  resulted  in  a 
simiHar  manner.  These,  with  the  numerous  and  exhaustive 
experiments  made  upon  frogs,  rabbits,  dogs,  cats,  sheep  and 
guinea  p)g^»  by  Matteucci  and  others,  all  tend  to  show  that 
all  function  of  a  part  or  organ  depends  upon  the  susceptibil- 
ity of  a  part  or  organ  to  receive  impresaion  from  external 
objects,  and  that  this  is  itself  dependent  upon  the  integrity  of 
nerve  filaments.  All  function  ceases  the  moment  that  the 
continuity  of  nerve  tissue  ceases,  and  that  the  restoration  of 
continuity  or  the  application  of  an  irritant  restores  function. 
Upon  this  point  but  one  proposition  remains  and  that  is  to 
show  that  drugs  sustain  in  this  respect  the  same  relation  to 
the*  human  organism  that  electricity  does.  We  have  seen 
that  the  application  of  a  feather,  piece  of  wood,  or  metal, 
to  a  sympathetic  (organic)  filament  produces  the  same 
result  as  if  electricity  had  been  so  applied,  secretion  fol- 
lowed. 

If  a  pungent,  sapid  or  irritating  substance  enters  the 
mouth  or  any  of  the  canals  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane, 
the  result  is  a  flow  of  saliva  or  watery  mucus.  Should  such 
a  substance  enter  the  stomach  increased  flow  of  mucus. and 
gastric  juice  follows;  if  the  substance  be  transferred  from  the 
stomach  to  the  intostinal  canal,  intestinal  secretion  or  intes- 
tinal catarrh  becomes  established.  These  secretions  are  the 
product  of  normal  function;  when  the  irritant  is  applied  the 
function  becomes  excessive  or  abnormal,  and  tends  to  exhau- 
tion.  Should  the  irritation  be  greatly  prolomged  or  intensi- 
fled,  we  have  exhaustion  of  nerve  force,  which  is  followed 
by  loss  of  functional  power,  with  paralysis. 

Matteucci,  Bernard,  Hammond,  Beard  and  others  have 
abundantly  shown    that    the    prim^iry  current  of  electricity 
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speedily  exhausts  the  irritabiUty  oC  nerve  fiber,  and  ilea veA 
the  part  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  or  paralysis;  and  that  this 
condition  can  up  to  a  certain  point  be  counteracted  by  re- 
versing the  current  or  by  using  the  Faradic  current. 

The  same  law  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  action  of  drugs; 
if  the  dose  be  large,  oft- repeated,  or  long  continued,  the  pri- 
mary effect  is: to  overstinriulate  and  greatly  increase  the 
function,  or  office  of  a  part,  when  finally  exhaustion  f<^lows^ 
and  paralysis  or  loss  of  power  supervenes. 

That  which  is  true  of  electricity  and  drugs  is  true  of  all 
forms  of  motion  or  force,  whether  applied  to  atoms,  mole- 
cules or  masses.  Having  reached  the  conclusion  that  all 
function  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  nerves,  it  be- 
comes necessary  in  the  prosecution  of  our  study  to  ascer- 
tain, first,  what  class  of  nerves  is  involved,  and, -second, 
what  these  nerves  are  composed  of,  and,  third,  wherein 
resides  the  power  which  yields  the  nerve  force  displayed 
in  the  performances  of  the  various  offices  of  the  human 
economy^ 

We  have  seen  that  what  Bichat  describes  ns  the  vegetative 
nervous  system,  in  man  performs  all  of  the  offices  essential 
to  his  physical  existence;  it  carries  on  the  processes  of  innerva^ 
tion,  nutrition,  secretion,  circulation,  excretion  and  respira- 
tion, and  these  without  the  aid  of  the  offices  performed  by 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Heretofore  the  existence  of  a  nervous  system  in  plants  has 
been  accepted  as  an  inference  and  from  analogy  rather  than 
from  demonstration.  Recently  investigation  has  set  this 
matter  at  rest  beyond  a  doubt,  showing  a  harmoniou<(  chain 
of  innervation,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  form  of  or- 
ganic life,  and  that  the  functions  performed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nerves  is  in  all  forms  relatively  the  same. 

The  next  question,  of  what  are  these  nerves  composed  ?  is 
answered  by  the  histologist.  Darwin,  Huxley,  Beal,  Fletcher, 
and  Schwann  agree  that  the  most  primitive  form  of  organ- 
ization is  the  cell  and  aggregation  of  cells,  and  that  before 
cell  protoplasm  alone  existed,  and  that  this  is  unorganized 
pabulum,  in  it  is  developed  the  cell,  with  or  without  nucleus 
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or  nucleolus,  and  may  exist  with  or  without  cell  wall,  and 
that  there  is  no  physical  or  chemical  difference  between  the 
cell  which  would  develop  into  a  vegetable  or  that  which 
would  develop  into  an  animal,  and  that  the  impression  which 
develops  the  one  or  the  other  is  received  while  it  is  in  its 
most  plastic  state.  The  type  is  generic.  The  organization  is 
dependent  upon  a  specific  influence.  It  must  appear,  there- 
fore, if  disease  exists  in  the  organism,  it  must  consist  in 
some  morbid  impression  made  upon  the  protoplasm  which 
enters  into  the  structure  of  the  organism  in  its  unorganized 
state. 

It  is  from  this  point  that  the  student  of  homoeopathic  ma- 
teria medica  must  commence  his  study  of  morbid  conditions 
affecting  the  organism,  whether  aris^ing  from  so-called  natural 
or  artificial  causes.  As  we  have  seen,  all  of  the  functions 
essential  to  organic  life,  either  vegetable  or  animal,  are  per- 
formed under  the  control  of  the  organic  neryous  system, 
or  as  commonly  called,  the  sympathetic,  and  that  all  life  re* 
suits  from  and  is  carried  on  by  this  normal  performance  of 
the  various  functions  appertaining  to  it,  and  that  any  devia- 
tion from  this  normal  functionalism  results  in  so-called  dis- 
ease, it  follows  that  all  agencies  or  medicaments  used  in  the 
removal  of  these  morbid  conditions  should  be  applied  to  the 
force  which  sustains  those  functions,  and  which  tends  to 
guard  against  such  conditions  as  would  result  in  their  dis- 
turbance. 

We  see  the  same  causes  producing  so-called  diseases  in  the 
vegetable  as  well  as  in  the  animal  according  to  their  natures, 
the  vegetable  will  no  more  endure  excessive  heat,  cold, 
warmth,  moisture  or  bad  nutrition,  than  will  the  animal.  It 
will  as  certainly  fade  and  die  if  deprived  of  light,  air  and 
suitable  shelter  as  the  animal  will.  If  the  supply  of  proto- 
plasm is  cut  ofi  or  supplied  in  insufficient  quantity,  the  plant 
will  languish  and  become  dwarfed  us  well  as  the  man*. 
Hence  we  see  that  there  is  in  them  a  common  bond,  a  nature 
common  to  all,  and  upon  the  integrity  of  which  a  common 
life  (organic  life)  depends.  And  it  is  from  this  point  that  the 
study  of  the  laws  of  health,  of  life,  of  disease  and-  death 
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should  be  studied,  and  from  which  alone  a  scientific  basis  for 
homoeopathic  materia  medica  could  be  derived.  The  law 
by  which  constructive  and  retrograde  metamorphoses  are 
brought  about,  and  the  agencies  which  accomplish  these  re- 
sults are  the  first  and  most  fundamental  part  of  our  medi- 
cal education.  The  question  arises,  can  this  be  attained? 
We  believe  that  it  can,  by  a  thorough  and  careful  study  of 
drug  action  in  relation  to  disease  in  its  entirety*  Its  etiology, 
its  pathology,  (both  functional  and  organic)  and  its  symp- 
tomatology. If  this  can  not  be  done,  then  our  therapeutics 
is  not  a  Ihw,  it  is  mere  empiricism.  But  on  the  other  hand^ 
if  we  can  show  by  what  process  Cinchona  brings  about  a 
state  of  chill  or  cures  it,  by  what  process  a  Cinchona 
cachexia  is  produced,  and  give  the  various  steps  in  the  pro- 
cess, and  show  why  the  blood  undergoes  certain  pathologi- 
cal changes  under  its  influence,  show  what  changes  take 
place  in  the  spleen,  liver  and  pancreas.  How  and  why  it  ar- 
rests gangrene  and  favors  the  healing  of  indolent  ulcers. 
And  how  and  why  Secale  causes  gangrene  at  the  periphery; 
why  and  how  it  produces  contraction  of  the  uterus,  the  in- 
testines, and  all  non-striated  muscular  tissues;  why  and  how  it 
causes  delirium  and  convulsions.  Through  what  process  and 
how  Belladonna  and  Aconite  disturb  the  circulation;  why 
and  how  they  induce  cerebral  hyperemia;  why  one  induces 
arterial  congestions,  and  the  other  venous  congestions.  Why 
and  how  Arsenicum  at  one  time  induces  gangrene,  and  at  an- 
other arrests  it,  and  in  short  we  can  never  have  a  scientific 
materia  medica  until  we  can  explaia  the  rationale  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  drugs  we  use  and  demonstrate  that  action  in  har- 
mony with  natural  law.  It  is  not  necessary  that  every  drug 
should  be  thus  analyzed  before  we  can  claim  for  any  a  scien- 
tific value,  or  that  we  have  reduced  it  to  a  scientific  test  in  its 
entiretv.  You  ask  me,  can  this  be  done?  I  affirm  that  it  can. 
You  ask  me,  how?  By  first  securing  a  basis  in  the  organism 
from  which  it  can  be  said  that  the  morbid  process  springs, 
and  this  shall  be  applicable  to  every  drug.  Through  what 
medium  do  4rug8  produce  their  effects?  Do  they  produce 
their  effects  through  the  blood   or  nervous   system?     If  not 
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through  the  blood,  which  can  not  be  maiiifarned,  through 
which  of  the  nervous  systems— cerebro  spinal  or  sympathetic^ 
(organic)  does  the  morbid  process  invade  the  organism?  Ai 
we  have  shown  above,  all  of  the  functions  of  the  organism 
are  under  the*  control  of  the  organic  nerves,  and  as  these 
nerves  control  the  functions' of  the  organism,  we  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  organic  nervous  system  alone  is  in- 
volved when  morbid  processes  become  established  in  the  or- 
ganism, and  that  any  disturbances  arising  in  the  cerebro^ 
spinal  nervous  system-  or  blood  are  necessarily  secondary, 
and  result  from  irritations  at  the  organic  nerve  centers.  Dis- 
turbances of  the  circulation  cause  cerebral  hyperemia  and 
perverted  intellectual  functions,  which  we  call  delirium.  If 
long  continued  or  greatly  intensified  the  cerebral  vessels  be- 
come dilated,  impinging  upon  the  neurine  substance,  and  es- 
tablish a  permanent  change  of  mechanical  relations  of  the 
cerebral  nerve  tissue,  and  permanent  mental  aberiation  oc- 
curs, which  we  call  insanity;  or  depressing  atmospheric  in- 
fluences applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body  speedily  disturb 
the  capilliary  circulation,  driving  it  from  the  surface,  and  the 
result  is  visceral  congestion,  and  if  long  continued,  this  is 
followed  by  active  inflammation,  exudation,  infiltrated,  and, 
possibly,  suppuration,  ulceration  or  necrosis.  A  slight  ca- 
tarrh of  the  air  passages  may  result  in  a  violent  croupous 
pneumonia,  hepatisation  or  gangrene  of  the  lungs; 

A  slight  intestinal  catarrh  may  terminate  in  a  most  violent 
and  even  fatal  diarrhoea.  But  I  need  not  multiply  illustra- 
tions to  show  you  how  important  some  of  these  simple  etio* 
logical  facts  are  in  the  chain  of  causation  of  many  of  our 
most  formidable  and  fatal  maladies.  Your  own  observation 
and  experience  will,  I  doubt  not,  supply  any  number  of 
examples.  It  remains  now  for  us  to  supply  a  connection 
between  these  etiological  conditions  and  drug  action.  If  it 
be  true  that  many  of  the  simplest  processes  of  nature  are 
capable  of  producing  some  of  the  most  profound  and  fatal 
disturbances  of  the  living  organism,  and  that  these  results  are 
brought  about  by  first  producing  disturbances  of  one  or  more 
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of  the  functions  of  the , organism^  and  that  greatly,  intensified 
<»*  prolonged  disturbances  of  function  begets  organic  change. 
We  have. attained. a  very  simple  yet  intensely  interesting  solut 
tion  of  the  processes  and  phenomena  of  so-called  diseases, 
.which  may  be  formulated  thus: 

First,  all  forms  of  so-called  diseases,  except  those  of  trau- 
matic origin,  are  the  result  of  functional  disturbance;  and, 
second,  all  disturbance  of  function,  whether  arising  from 
so. called  natural  causes  or  artificially  induced  (dr.ug  patho- 
genesis), effect  the  organism  in  a  similar  manner;  and  as  a 
conclusion  from  the  foregoing,  we  find  that  drugs  acting 
according  to  a  natural  law  (ab  irritatioubi  affluxiis),  produce 
the.  same  .eflects  as  would  an  external  natural  force  acting 
upon  and  imprescMUg  the  organism;  first,  in  disturbing  func- 
tion; and,  second,  in  causing  organic  change.  This,  change 
results  from  ezcessive.fundioniilism  or  deficient  fuactionalism. 

We  mvat  conditde,  then,  that  all  oMMrbid  piHMMMaes  (ao-calkd 
disease),  whether  arisiu^g  from  so-called  .natural  or  artificial 
pauses^  are  governed  by  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
organism,  and  are  propagated  under  the  same,  and  terminate 
in  barmony  with. the  resultant  forces  which  projected  them. 
To  secure  a  scientific. basis  for liomoQopathic  materia  medica 
we  must  study  carefully,  first,  the  laws  and  functions  of  the 
living  orga^nisni,  and  next  the.  diatdrbances  which  drugs  are 
capable  of  producing  in  them.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
content  ourselves,  with  merely  observing  the  facts  and  phe- 
nomena flowing  firofB  tiiese  drug  disturbances;  it  is  our  privi- 
leg^e  and  our  duty  as  scientific  physicians  to  search  for  the 
why  and  the  wherefore;  to  discover,  if  possible,  a  law  by 
which  these  facts  and  phenomena  are  brought  about,  so  that 
they  can  be  arranged  into  systems  and  classified  scientifically; 
a  law  by  -wbieh  :We  .can  explain  how  it  is  that  Aconite  and 
Belladonna  disturb  the  functions  of  heart  and  blood  vessels; 
how  it  is  that  Arsenic  and  Veratrum  induce  the  phenomena 
of  cholera;,  how  it  i$  that  Opium  induces  sopor,  paralysis,  or 
dcatl^  and  the  changes  in  the  blood,  as  well  as  other  tissues 
(tf  the.Qtgantsmi  which  are  necessary  to. establish  that  state. 
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and  without  which  death  can  not  take  place.  These  are  the 
fields  of  research  to  be  traversed  by  the  physician,  not  of  the 
future,  but  of  to«day.  Our  profession  can  not  stand  still;  it 
should  not  stand  still,  or  it  will  become  atrophied  and  piwt 
away,  and  give  plaice  to  something  else  that  will  progrcM; 
that  will  live,  and  develop,  and  expand,  and  absorb  all  tci* 
ence,  physical^  psychological,  and  chemical. 

I  think  I  hear  some  one  say,  yes,  but  this  can  not  be  done. 
That  is  the  old  argument;  a  lion  is  in  the  way.  Sit  down 
and  fold  your  arms,  and  the  car  of  progress  will  soon  leave 
you  in  the  rear.  Should  you  attempt  the  explanation  of  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  drug  action  you  will  no  doubt  be 
called  a  "  speculator."  Well,  thai  is  not  so  frightful  a  name 
after  all.  No  man  ever  took  a  step  forward  in  anything 
unless  he  speculated,  conjectured,  and  formed  hypotheses. 
Many  of  his  speculations  and  conjectures  came  to  naught; 
many  of  his  hypotheses  have  been  overthrown.  Still,  some 
good  was  done.  New  thought  was  awakened;  other  minds 
were  drawn  to  the  matter,  and  new  and  real  discoveries  were 
made.  It  may  be  that  in  all  cases  the  speculator  himself  was 
not  the  successful  discoverer;  but  he  was  the  discoverer 
nevertheless.  Columbus  discovered  America;  yet  he  was 
not  the  one  to  first  sight  the  land,  and  yet  he  was  the  occa* 
sron  and  the  cause,  and,  therefore,  properly  credited  as  the 
discoverer.  Hahnemann  speculated,  and  then  demonstrated, 
in  therapeutics.  Why  may  not  others  do  likewise  with  our 
materia  medica?    The  speculator  is  the  man  of  progress. 

Some  things  we  know  and  can  demonstrate.  We  know 
that  drugs  act  as  irritants  of  nerve-tissue.  We  know  that 
irritation  of  nerve-tissue  develops  function  in  the  organ  sup- 
plied by  the  nerve  irritated,  and  that  other  nerves  not  irri- 
tated yield  no  function.  We  know  that  excessive  irritation 
of  nerves  will  cause  exhaustion,  and,  if  protracted,  paralysis. 
We  know  that  exhaustion  or  paralysis  of  nerve  yields  loss  of 
power  in  parts  supplied.  We  know  that  irritation  of  the 
organic  nerve-center  and  of  the  vaso-motor  filaments  and 
their  ganglia,  may  cause  the  most  intense  hyperemia  in  all 
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portions  of  the  body.  We  know  that,  after  a  period,  more  or 
leds  protracted  exhaustion  takes  place,  and  relaxation  follows, 
with  copious  exhalation  of  moisture  (perspiration);  and  we 
know  that  if  the  impression  be  greatly  prolonged  or  intensi^ 
fied,  no  reaction  will  take  place,  and  death  is  the  result,  as  in 
case  of  poisoning  from  Aconite^  Belladonna  atid  Opium,  We 
know  that  Mercury^  Arsenic,  Veratrum,  and  Camphor  all  pro- 
duce similar  results,  but  each  in  its  own  way.  We  know  of 
a  hundred  other  drugs  whose  action  is  similar;  and  yet  it 
will  be  said  that  this  is  all  speculation.  It  is  not  all  specula- 
tion; it  can  be  demonstrated  in  every  instance*  We  know 
that  Secale  causes  certain  effects  upon  the  gravid  uterus — 
not  because  it  is  a  uterus,  but  because  it  is  composed  of  cer- 
tain tissues  and  supplied  by  a  class  of  nerves  for  which  this 
drug  sustains  special  relations,  to-wit^  the  non-striated  tissues 
of  hollow  organs.  We  kiiow,  also^  that  Secale  causes  a  dry 
gangrene  of  remote  parts  of  the  organism;  that  it  causes  uter- 
ine fibroids  and  other  hyperplasias  to  disappear.  And  why? 
Secale^  acting  as  an  irritant  on  the  vaso- motors,  induces  con- 
tractioti  of  the  non -striated  walls  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
part,  establishing  strangulation  of  the  vessels,  depriving  the 
parts  of  circulation  atid  nutrition,  causing  the  death  of  the 
tissue  by  atrophy,  necrosis,  or  gangrene.  We  know  that 
these  things  occui,  and  tbaft  they  occur  according  to  some  law» 
May  we  not  search  fof  that  law  for  Secale  and  ^very  other 
drug^  and  apply  it  to  the  organism  in  every  case?  A  univer- 
sal law — a  basis  for  a  homoeopathic  materia  medica. 

No  one  should  be  afraid  of  being  called  a  speculator  or  an 
enthusiast  in  the  cause  he  loves.  Only  let  truth  be  his  aim 
and  "excelsior"  his  motto.  Nature  will  yield  her  secrets 
only  as  a  reward  for  his  industry  and  fidelity. 

This  brings  us  to  th6  consideration  of  the  relation  of  drugs 
to  the  human  organism^ 

Tire  law  *'  similia  similibus  curantur,'*  based  upon  natural 
law  and  essentially  scientific^  is  the  only  law  of  cure.  Grau- 
vogl  says  :  "The  aim  of  all  science  must  be  directed  to  this, 
in  the  place  of  contingent  to  set  up  that  which  law  makes 
necessary." 
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Science  admits  of  no  contingencies,  therefore  to  study 
drugs  from  a  scientific. standpoint  everything  should  be  re- 
duced to  the  test  of  demonstration.  In  order  to  be  of  any 
value,  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  it  should  appear  that  dnigs, 
by  a  natural  law,  induce  uniform  changes  in  the  functions 
and  feelings  of  the  organisms,  which  Hahnemann  defines  to 
be  disease  manifest  through  the  totality  of  the  symptoms  in 
ever  case.  The  healing  property  of  drugs  he  distinctly 
states,  reside  in  the  power  of  a  drug  to  produce  distinct 
changes  in  the  functions  and  feelings  of  the  human  body, 
and  to  excite  numerous  deBnite  morbid  symptoms  in,  and 
about  the  same.  (P'3^)  ^' Every  true  medicine  (drug)  acts 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  upon  every  human 
being,  and  excites  its  peculiar  symptoms  in  the  organism." 

''Thus  every  living  human  organism  is  always  effected, 
and  is,  as  it  were,  infected  by  the  drug  4tsoitte,  M^hich  is  not 
at  all  the  case  with  natural  disease*" 

Hahnemann  further  maintains  that  the  primary  effects 
of  drugs  are  the  homceopathic  indications  for  their  use. 
(p.  139.)  And  that  to  be  homoeopathic  ^their  effect  must 
be  "distinct,"  "definite"  and  «  positive,"  (p.  15^.)  And 
that  all  mixed  fiymptoms  .or  after  isfTects  are  unreliable. 
At  this  point  Hahnemann  dro»$  the  action  of  drugs 
on  the  organism,  to  illustrate  his  discovery  by  applying  it 
in  all  dtnical  and  therapeutic  uses.  Hi^  law  of  cure 
he  regards  as  well  nigh  perfect,  but  rejects  ^jl  attempts  at  ex- 
plaining the  modus  operandi  of  the  cure,  n(\uch  less  that  of 
the  pathogenetic  force^  and  characterizes  as  "  lyseless  "  for  the 
physician  to  know,  how  the  vital  force  brings  these  condi- 
tions about,  (note  7,  p*ta^)  or  why  or  how  the  drug  creates 
the  morbid  process. 

We  maintain,  however,  that  if  the  why  and  how  of  drug 
action  were  discovered,  that  it  would  add  greatly  to  our  fa- 
cilities in  controlling  the  morbid  process.-  Every  homoeo- 
pathic physician  should  be  a  rationalist  in  medicine,  accept- 
ing nothing  that  is  not  proven,  and  apply  no  reioedy  without 
distinct  reason  thei^for.  He  should  in  all  oases,  search  for 
the  cause  of  the  morbid  process,  and  carefully  observe  its 
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phenomena,  and  vigorously  apply  the  thereapeutic  law.  Eti- 
ology should  be  his  corner  stone  ;  pathology  bis  foundation 
laid  broad  and  deep;  semeiology  his  superstructure,  and  by 
which  alone  a  wise  and  intelligent  therapeutics  can  be  di- 
rected. 

No  drug  can  be  regarded  as  a  true  similimum  of  any  morbid 
process,  unless  within  its  pathogenesis  is  contained  the  totality 
of  the  phenomena  of  so-called  disease.  It  is  for  the  want  of 
a  law  which  will  show  the  relation  of  drugs  to  the  organism, 
and  how  they  eflect  it,  that  our  materia  medica  has  made  so 
little  progress  these  many  years.  Hahnemann  discovered 
and  developed  a  law  for  therapeutics  approaching  more 
nearly  to  the  scientific  accuracy  than  any  heretofore. 

But  in  relation  to  the  action  of  drugs  upon  the  human  or- 
ganism no  uniform  basis  has  yet  been  accepted  by  the  pro- 
fession  as  to  the  how  and  why  the  drug  aflfects,  or  as  Hahne- 
mann staes  it,  "infects"  the  organism.  And  for  this  reason 
the  homoeopathic  materia  medica  is  far  from  what  it  ought  to 
be.  The  action  of  drugs  has  not  been  studied  and  noted 
seriatim.  Many  of  the  first  symptoms  occurring  are  the  last 
noted,  and  vice  versa.  Nor  is  this  the  most  unsatisfact- 
ory feature  of  the  study  of  drugs.  Opposing  views  are 
entertained,  and  taught  by  different  writers  and  lecturers 
in  relation  to  the  action  of  drugs.  Some  accept  the  Hahne- 
mann dicta  that  the  primary  are  the  only  pathogenetic  symp- 
toms ;  while  others  claim  and  teach  that  the  secondary,  or 
after  effects,  are  alone  characteristic.  One  class  of  physicians 
holds  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  morbid  impressions  are 
made  upon  the  organism  through  the  blood,  while  another 
class  claims  that  the  nerves  and  blood  are  both  involved,  and 
that  absorption  is  an  essential  condition  of  drug  impression. 
And  yet  another  class  maintains  that  the  nervous  system 
alone  is  the  medium  through  which  the  organism  is  invaded; 
some  drugs  affecting  the  cerebro-spinal,  and  others  the  vega- 
tative,  sympathetic,  or  organic  nervous  system.  But  no  one 
yet  has  assumed  to  charge  either  with  the  whole  responsibil- 
ity as  a  medium  for  the  accession  of  the  morbid  process. 
Neither  has  a  well-defined  line  of  distinction  been  drawn  be- 
tween symptoms  objective  and  symptoms  subjective.     And 
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as  no  two  of  these  parties  agree,  it  follows  that  the  study  of 
the  morbid  process  from  their  various  standpoints,  and  the 
theory  upon  which  drugs  are  applied  for  the  removal  or  cor- 
rection of  that  process,  must  be  as  widely,  different  and  as 
varied  as  we  should  expect  of  the  most  pronounced  em 
pi'ric,  and  the  results  unsatisfactory  to  the  last  degree. 

Hahnemann  says:    **A11  morbid  influences  produce  their 
effects,  establishing  disease  by  disturbing  the  functions  and 
feelings  of  the  body."     All  living  organisms  are  endowed 
with  certain  powers  or  forces,  commonly  denominated  func- 
tions, all  of  which  are  essential  to  life,  and   which  are  con- 
trolled by  a  power  within  themselves,  which  we  call  innerva-- 
tion.    Hahnemann  mentions  the  sensitive  nerves  as  receiving 
drug  impressions  and  transmitting  them  almost  instantly  to 
all  parts  of  the  body.    Yet  animals  and  vegetables,  not  endow- 
ed with  nerves  of  sensation,  are  subject  to  the  same  morbid 
processes  as  those  which  are  thus  endov^ed.    Mental  impres- 
sions are  also  instantly  transmitted,  and  the  result  is  disturb- 
ance of  the  function.     It  will  not  be  claimed  that  any  one  of 
these  various  functions,  is  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
mind.     Impressions  made   upon  the  mind  produce  their  ef- 
fect   through  the  sympathetic  or  organic    nervous   system, 
which  gives   power  and    force  to  all  the  functions  of   the 
body,  increasing  or  diminishing  them.     Drugs,  from  their 
external  relations,    induce  similar    effects,    impressing    the 
organism,  increasing  or  diminishing  functionalism.     All  drug 
pathogenesis  gives  rise,  first,  to  disturbed  function  sensation 
or  feeling,  and  by  these  disturbances  show  the  relation  of 
the  drug  to  the  morbid  process  or  so-called  disease.    But  no 
one,  so  far  as  we  know,  has    yet  attempted  to  show    that 
these  results    have    been    brought  about  by  the  process   of 
natural   law,  or  how   the  changes  which  we  call  pathoge- 
netic, are  induced.     That  such  changes  do  occur  will  not  be 
questioned;  and  that  they  correspond  to  similiar  changes  as- 
sociated with  so-called  natural  disease  I  trust  will  also  be  ad- 
mitted; but  through  what  medium,  the   why   and   the   how 
they  are  induced,  has  never  been  explained;  and  here   lies 
the   unsolved   problem   of    rational   or   scientific    medicine. 
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If  disturbances  of  "function  and  feeling."  which  all  drugs 
produce  in  the  organism,  can  be  shown  in  all  cases  to  be  the 
same,  "definite,"  "distinct/'  ^nd  "positive,"  as  claimed  by 
Hahnemann,  and  that  they  arise  uniformly  from  disturbed 
physiological  processes,  and  that  the  disturbances  corre- 
spond in  kind  and  degree,  to  the  properties  of  the  substance* 
inducing  them,  a  great  step  will  have  been  gained  towards 
securing  a  scientific  basis  for  our  materia  medica.  But  to 
discuss  this  point  intelligently,  a  standard  or  basis  must  first 
be  secured  and  accepted,  from  which  can  be  demonstrslted 
that  all  morbid  impressions  whether  from  drug  or  so-called 
disease  arise. 

That  life  exists  must  be  like  many  axioms  in  geometry  also 
assumed,  whether  by  divine  act,  or  organic  force,  need  not 
here  be  discussed.  Intimately  associated  with  life  is  health. 
Health  depends  upon  normal  functionalism.  Functionalism 
arises  from  innervation,  and  innervation  can  only  arise  from 
vitalized  pabulum  and  cell*genesis  or  organization.  In  pur- 
suing this  topic  further  we  find  that  as  the  essential  conditions 
of  life,  first,  organization,  second,  innervation,  and  third, 
functionalism;  and  further  find  that  functionalism  consists  in, 
first,  nutntion;  second,  circulation;  third,  respiration;  fourth, 
secretion;  and  fifth,  excretion,  all  essential  to  organic  life,  and 
under  the  control  of  innervation. 

No  life,  be  it  vegetable  or  animal,  can  survive  a  moment 
without  innervation.  The  lower,  as  well  as  the  higher  forms 
of  life,  are  all  furnished  with  organs  adapted  to  the  perform* 
ance  of  certain  functions.  In  the  normal  performance  of. 
these  functions  resides  health.  In  their  aberration  or  disturb- 
ance we  observe  disease.  Charles  Darwin  has  shown  that 
all  vegetable  life  is  endowed  with  a  power  corresponding  in 
every  respect  to  innervation,  and  by  that  power  all  the  func- 
tions of  circulation,  respiration,  nutrition,  secretion,  and  excre- 
tion are  performed.  Deprive  the  vegetable  of  the  power  to 
perform  either  one  of  these  and  it  will  as  certainly  die  as  if  it 
were  dismembered  at  its  roots.  The  mimosa  Venus  fly- 
trap and  pitcher-plant  are  familiar  examples  of  sensation, 
almost    approaching   intelligence.     Numerous   experiments 
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have  been  made  by  placing  plants  under  bell  glasses,  charged 
vith  the  vapor  of  Chloroform  or  JSthery  and  in  every  case 
their  development  was  immediately  arrested,  to  be  resumed 
on  the  removal  of  the  anassthetics. 

Mr.  Darwin  insists  that  not  only  the  plants  named  show^ 
marked  indications  of  a  nervous  system,  but  that  all  plants 
are  endowed  with  a  similar  structure,  and  that  similarity  of 
structure  implies  similarity  of  function,  and  that  every  twig", 
stem,  and  rootlet  is  in  constant  writhing,  wriggling,  and 
rhythmical  motion,  and  that  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  plants 
have  their  hours  of  motion  and  of  rest;  labor  in  the  daytime 
and  sleep  at  night.  Many  leaves  and  blades  assume  the  ver- 
tical position  at  night,  and  fold  themselves  up  to  protect  their 
upper  surfaces  from  the  chilling  eflfects  of  evaporation  and 
the  falling  dew.  The  great  Celandine  shrinks  from  the  cold 
breezes  and  the  chilling  rains.  At  night,  it  is  said  that  the 
loftus  flower  folds  its  petals  and  seeks  shelter  beneath  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  against  the  chilly  dew.  The  runners  and 
tendrils  of  the  climbing  plants  and  gland  hairs  of  the  carni- 
vora  nil  point  to  innervation  as  the  source  of  power  from 
which  those  utilitarian  eflbrts  of  vegetable  life  arise,  and  by 
which  all  the  functions  of  life  are  performed,  the  normal  per- 
formance of  which  constitutes  health,  and  their  disturbance 
constitutes  disease.  Suspended  innervation  insures  suspended 
function;  restored  innvervation  insures  restored  function. 
The  conclusion  on  this  point,  therefore,  is  that  life  can  only 
exist  harmoniously  under  normal  functionalism,  and  that  this 
can  only  exist  when  we  have  healthy  innervation. 

The  question  now  presents  itself,  from  whence  does  inner 
vation  arise?  We  are  taught  by  histologists  that  protoplasm 
forms  the  physical  basis  of  life;  that  this  substance  is  the 
only  living  matter;  and  that  when  it  becomes  organized  into 
cell-forming  tissues  it  passes  into  a  state  of  retrogression, 
decay,  and  death,  and  that  protoplasm  underlies  all  organic 
life;  from  it  all  cell-genesis  takes  place,  which  is  theflrst  step 
toward  organization.  They  also  inform  us  that  there  is  no 
diflerence,  physically  or  chemically,  between  the  protoplasm 
which  forms  the  vegetable  cell  and  that  which  forms  the  ani« 
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mal;*  and  protoplasm  being  the  only  living  matter,  it  is  con- 
stantly in  motion,  and  yields  to  us  apparently  spontaneous 
innervation.  We  say  apparently  spontaneous,  but  really  not 
so,  presenting  us  all  of  the  conditions  of  motor  nerve  influ- 
ence, as  witnessed  in  its  wriggling,  writhing,  rhythmical 
movements  in  plants,  and  as  witnessed  also  in  the  rhythmical 
contractions  in  the  flesh  of  recently-killed  animals.  These 
phenomena  seem  to  be  identical,  and  arise  from  the  Rame 
cause,  viz:  the  irritability  of  protoplasm  within  the  tissue. 

Now  we  are  informed  that  the  organic  nerve-cell,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  organic  nerve  system,  is  composed  of 
only  granules  of  protoplasm  neuclus,  and  neucleolus  with 
uni- polar,  and  multi  polar  elongations,  constituting  nerve 
filaments,  which  supervise  and  control  all  function.  We 
shall  therefore  find  it  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  other 
source  for  innervation  than  protoplasm,  or  other  cause  for 
nerve  energy. than  irritability,  which  is  shown  to  be  an  inher- 
ent property  of  that  substance,  resulting  in  cell-genesis,  and 
that  nerve  energy  which  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by 
the  application  of  any  agent  cap!^ble  of  inducing  irritation  of 
protoplasm.  Thus  we  have  endeavored  to  trace  innervation 
to  protoplasm  and  cell-genesis,  to  find  here  organic  cells  con- 
stituting a  sympathetic  or  organic  nervous  system,  which 
controls  all  of  the  functions  of  life,  and  in  which  resides  the 
powers  which  control  health  and  even  life  itself.  That  here 
we  have  a  source  of  all  morbific  impressibility,  whether  the 
resulting  process  consists  in  disturbed*  nutrition,  secretion, 
excretion,  circulation  or  respiration.  Here  we  find  the  foun- 
tain  from  which  springs,  as  from  Pandora's  box,  nil  of  the 

*Quekett  says:  ^  However  striking  the  difference  between  an  ani- 
mal itnd  a  plant,  may  be  seen  at  first  sight  in  the  higher  {groups,  and 
a  more  extende<l  examination  shows  that  animals  and  plants  gradu- 
ally approach  each  other  as  we  descend  in  the  scale,  until  we  meet 
in  a  common  center — the  ffimple  individual  cell.  At  this  point  all 
means  of  distinction  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  organism 
ends,  and  no  feature  exists  which,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  can 
enable  even  the  most  distinguished  microscopist  to  determine  to 
which  of  the  two  kingdoms  the  individual  cell  belongs,  since  it  pos- 
esaes  characters  common  to  both." 
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evils  (so-called  disease)  that  organization  is  heir  to;  and  upon 
this  rock  we  erect  our  pathogenesis  as  a  scientific  basis  for  a 
homceopathic  materia  medica. 

The  old  botanists  teach  us  that  all  of  the  functions  essen- 
tial to  organic  life,  except  innervation,  reside  in  the  vegetable 
as  perfect  and  complete  as  in  animals.  It  remained  for  Charles 
Darwin  to  place  this  question  of  innervation  in  plants  beyond 
a  doubt.  Though  in  the  lower  forms  of  life,  in  both  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable,  a  nervous  tissue  can  not  be  detected,  and 
in  some  its  manifestation  is  very  obscure.  Yet  the  fact  that 
these  organisms  live,  propagate,  and  when  brought  into 
favorable  conditions  manifest  all  the  phenomena  of  life  most 
luxuriantly,^demonstrates  most  conclusively  the  presence  of 
a  power  which  causes  a  corresponding  phenomena  in  the 
higher  forms  of  life.  Indeed,  it  seems  impossible  to  conceive 
of  life  in  any  form  without  innervation  and  the  existence  of 
nerve  matter,  and  all  that  the  term  implies  in  these  organ- 
isms, even  of  the  most  primitive  character.  The  existence  of 
organic  life  here,  and  the  changes  incident  thereto,  implies 
that  the  morbid  process  and  death  begin  here  also.  The  mor- 
bid process  and  death  take  place  in  the  lower  forms  of  life 
under  the  same  conditions  and  from  like  causes  as  in  the 
higher.  The  micrococus  and  the  ameba,  the  zoophites,  the 
radiata,  and  the  articulata  exist  under  the  same  laws  and  con- 
ditions of  life  as  the  most  favored  of  the  vertebrata.  When 
the  domain  of  their  functions  is  invaded  by  any  agency  or 
force  inimical  to  those  functions,  they  cease,  and  death  results 
as  certainly  as  if  such  disturbance  had  occurred  in  the  higher 
forms. 

The  one  phenomena  constantly  present  in  living  organisms 
of  every  form  is  nutrition.  I nfe re ntially,  nutrition  implies 
circulation,  though  no  system  of  vessels  can,  in  many  cases, 
be  demonstrated.  In  the  lowest  forms  of  life  in  which  a 
vascular  system  can  be  demonstrated,  however,  we  find  ever 
present  nerve  filaments  (vaso-motors)  accompanying  the  ves- 
sels and  controlling  the  circulation  in  them,  and  assisting 
them  to  transmit  pabulum  to  the  most  remote  tissues.  Irrita- 
tion of  these  nerve-filaments  will  increase  the  supply  of  the 
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circulating  fluid  to  the  parts  and  organs,  and  as  a  result,  we 
have  increased  function  of  the  organ. 

We  assume,  then,  that  drugs,  like  so-called  natural  agen- 
cies, coming  in  contact  with  protoplasm  or  the  primitive 
organic  nerve-cell  or  its  filament,  act  as  foreign  agents  and 
irritants  to  those  nerve  cells  and  nerve- filaments,  and  thus 
irritate,  excite,  exhaust,  or  depress  innervation,  and  thus  cause 
excessive  or  deficient  functionalism  or  a  morbid  condition. 
We  shall  find  that  irritation  impresses  molecules  rather  than 
masses.  The  feeble  and  subtle  forces  are  usually  the  most 
efficient  in  disturbing  the  organism,  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
minute  particles  of  drug  substance,  and  the  subtler  forces 
existing  in  unperceived  and  undetectable  gases,  are  among 
the  most  efficient  agents  in  disturbing  or  restoring  function, 
and  establishing  or  removing  the  morbid  process;  while  if 
applied  in  masses  the  effect  would  be  nil;  and  to  render  the 
impression  more  certain,  positive,  and  effective,  the  impress- 
ing agent  should  be  applied  to  the  medium  in  its  most  suscepti- 
ble and  plastic  state.  From  what  has  been  presented  it  will 
appear  that  drugs  so  applied  become  irritants,  and  disturb 
the  functions  and  feelings  of  the  human  body,  and  furnish  us 
a  guide  in  the  therapeutic  management  of  so-called  disease. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  vaso-motors,  being  a  part 
of  the  organic,  vegetative,  or  sympathetic  nervous  system,  are 
a  principal  agency  in  supplying  the  various  organs  with 
nutrition,  through  the  circulation.  As  we  have  shown  here- 
tofore that  vegetables  and  animals  are  alike  endowed  with  a 
nervous  apparatus  which  serves  as  a  common  bond  of  union 
in  carrying  on  the  functions  of  life,  and  that  this  apparatus 
is  built  up  from  protoplasm  and  primitive  cells,  and  that  the 
morbid  process  arises  from  impressions  made  upon  or  dis- 
turbances affecting  this  nervous  apparatus  of  the  organism, 
we  reach  the  final  conclusion  that  the  morbific  agent,  whether 
drug  or  so-called  disease,  must  be  brought  into  contact  with 
tissues  which  are  most  intimately  concerned  in  the  processes 
leading  to  health  and  life,  or  to  disease  and  death. 

If  these  views  of  the  origin  of  the  morbid  process  be  cor- 
rect, whether  induced  by  a  drug  or  so-called  natural  disease 
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(and  we  can  not  see  how  the  result  can  be  otherwise,  under 
the  law  of  similars),  the  claim  that  we  may  have  a  scientific 
basis  for  the  homceopathic  materia  medica  seems  impregnable. 

One  point  alone  remains  to  be  met:  the  special  and  pecu- 
liar phenomena  which  each  drug  is  known  to  induce.  It  is 
an  admitted  fact,  in  science  and  in  nature,  that  no  two  sub- 
stances are  alike;  no  two  forces  in  nature  produce  like  results.' 
Infinity  in  variety  is  the  law  of  nature;  and  as  all  true  cures 
of  the  morbid  process  are  induced  by  attempts  to  imitate 
nature,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  securing  these  results,  to 
select  the  substance  or  agent  which,  in  its  pathogenesis, 
induces  the  peculiar  phenomenon  which  is  observed  under 
the  morbid  process  as  established  by  nature. 

As  a  summary  of  the  foregoing.  We  submit  the  following 
propositions: 

First.  That  the  human  organism  is  endowed,  with  two 
distinct,  and  yet  united  natures.  The  one  purely  physical  or 
physiological,  and  pertains  to  organic  life  only;  the  other 
pertains  to  the  mental,  conscious  or  psychological  functions 
of  man,  and  of  animal  having  a  brain  and  spinal  cord 

Second.  The  first  of  these  corresponds  to  a  tissue  com- 
mon to  all  organized  life,  which  we  have  called  the  organic 
nervous  system,  for  the  reason  that  it  alone  is  essential  to  life, 
and  controls  all  of  the  functions  upon  which  life  is  dependent* 

Third.  The  second  of  these  natures  corresponds  to  a  spe- 
cial nerve  structure,  and  is  peculiar  to  beings  having  a  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  differing  in  no  respect,  anatomically,  physi- 
cally, or  chemically,  from  the  first,  except  in  its  endowment 
with  the  functions  of  volition,  general  and  special  sensation, 
and  which  bring  the  possessor  into  contact  with  external 
nature,  and  enables  him  to  comprehend,  combine,  and  inves- 
tigate, and  give  the  sensation  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

Fourth.  All  of  the  morbid  phenomena  witnessed  in  so- 
called  disease,  except  those  of  traumatic  origin,  whether 
arising  from  so-called  natural  causes  or  from  drug  patho- 
genesis, are  primarily  only  modified  function,  and  are  the 
result  of  impressions  made  upon  the  nerves  which  give  rise 
to,  or  have  control  over,  such  function. 
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Fifth.  All  such  phenomena^  whether  physiological  or 
psychological,  are  but  the  outward  expression  of  a  disturbed 
condition  of  the  nerves  of  organic  life,  and  can  be  traced  to 
an  intimate  relation  to  this  class  of  nerves. 

Sixth.  All  function  normally  performed  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  by  applying  an  irritant  to  the  nerve  which  sup- 
plies the  organ  or  tissue  yielding  the  function. 

Seventh.  If  the  irritant  be  applied  with  too  much  energy, 
or  be  too  long  continued,  the  nerves  of  the  part  become 
exhausted,  when  loss  of  .function  ensues,  attended,  possibly, 
\yith  paralysis,  atrophy,  or  death  of  the  part  or  of  the  entire 
organism. 

Eighth.  Morbid  conditions  artificially  induced  (drug  path- 
ogenesis) affect  the  same  class  of  nerves,  and  disturb  the  same 
functions,  and  induce  the  same  phenomena  that  we  should 
witness  in  so-called  natural  disease. 

Ninth.  The  well  recognized  physiological  principle  that 
morbid  impression,  long  continued  orgreatly  intensified,  may 
induce  organic  changes,  is  well  illustrated  in  many  cases  of 
drug  provings. 

Tenth.  It  is  a  recognized  principle  among  medical  men 
that  drug  pathogenesis  may  be  the  result  of  single  or  repeated 
and  successive  impressions  made  upon,  or  irritations  applied 
to,  nerve  tissue,  until  nerve  force  is  generated,  energized,  or 
possibly  exhausted. 

Eleventh.  Drug  pathogenesis  clearly  demonstrates  that  a 
specific  relationship  or  elective  affinity  exists  between  many 
drugs  and  certain  tissues  of  the  organism,  and  that  these  rela- 
tionships are  "distinct,"  **^ definite,"  and  "positive,"  by  reason 
of  which  specific  disturbances  are  pioduced  in  these  tissues 
or  organs. 

.  The  foregoing  propositions  inculcate  the  following  views, 
some  of  which  are  not  accepted  by  the  profession;  but  we 
trust  that  they  will  be  made  apparent  to  you  in  the  course  of 
our  teachings: 

First.  Drugs  are  foreign  substances,  inimical  to  living 
organisms,  which,  when  introduced  into  them,  act  as  irritants, 
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and  as  such  stimulate  the  nerves  with  which  they  came  in 
contact,  and  induce  disturbance  of  funccion. 

Second.  These  views  inculcate  the  doclrine  that  the  forces 
of  nature,  light^,~  heat,  electricit}',  dryness,  and  moisture, 
together  with  errors  in  food  and  drink,  clothing,  and  expos- 
ure, are  chief  factors,  and  act  as  irritating  agents,  inducing 
disturbances  in  the  organism,  causing  so-called  disease;  and 
thajt,  under  certain  conditions,  mental  and  moral  impressions 
in  like  manner  not  only  predispose  to,  but  many  times  actu- 
ally do,  cause  the  most  fatal  results.  * 

Third.  The  nerves  impressed  entailing  these  most  fatal  re- 
sults are  those  which  have  their  orgin  in  the  great  solar 
plexus,  the  center  of  organic  life. 

Fourth.  This  plexus  is  a  mass  of  gray,  ganglionic  matter, 
from  which  arises  a  large  number  of  filaments,  which  are 
largely  supplied  to  hollow  organs,  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  non-striated  muscular  fiber,  which  seems  to  be  its 
special  sphere  of  action. 

Fifth.  These  filaments  form  innumerable  plexuses  and 
ganglia  along  blood  vessels  and  in  the  heart  which  serve  as 
independent  foci  of  nerve  force.  The  heart  and  arterfes  be- 
ing most  abundantly  supplied  with  them. 

Sixth.  Most  of  the  functions  performed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  class  of  nerves  are  rhythmical  or  intermitting  in 
character,  and  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves,  and  are  performed  equally  as  well  in  animals  not  en- 
dowed with  a  brain  and  cord. 

Seventh.  You  will  be  instructed  by  this  Chair  that  the 
vaso-motor  nerves  are  not  derived  from  the  brain  and  cord 
as  heretofore  taught  by  physiologists,  but  are  derived  from 
the  great  solar  plexus,  the  center  of  organic  life.  Animals  and 
even  vegetables  have  a  similar  nervous  structure,  and  a  cir- 
culation as  perfect  as  that  in  man  or  the  higher  orders  of 
animals. 

Eighth.  You  will  be  taught  by  this  Chair  that  this  nerv- 
ous structure  is  essential  to  life,  and  that  life  is  only  consist- 
ent with  its  integrity,  and  that  every  intellectual  faculty  may 
be  entirely  absent  and  life  exist,  and  that  the  reverse  of  this 
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may  be  also  true.  Every  intellectual  function  may  be  in  full 
activity  to  the  last  moment,  and  yet  life  be  slowly  ebbing 
away  for  days  and  weeks  before  the  final  ending. 

Ninth.  And  finally  if  the  foregoing  considerations  prove 
correct  they  will  demonstrate  the  fact  that  modified  function 
arises  from  a  disturbance  within  the  organism,  and  that  modi- 
fied  function  is  but  a  more  simple  and  natural  expression  for 
the  term  disease,  and  that  disease  is  the  same  whether  arising 
from  natural  or  artificial  causes. 

The  demonstration  of-these  fundamental  principles  and 
their  application  under  the  law  **  similia,"  will  occupy  our 
time  and  efibrts  during  the  coming  course  of  lecture^,  and  I 
trust  that  their  study  will  aid  us  somewhat  to  secure  data 
for  a  scientific  materia  medica.  It  will  enable  us  in  some 
measure  to  reach  for  a  rational  explanation  of  many  of  the 
phenomena  attending  the  morbid  process  in  e:ich  individual 
case.  In  our  study  of  drug  action  we  hope  to  show  that  a 
drug  acting  as  an  irritant  induces  uniformly  the  same  morbid 
conditions,  andxthat  this  extends  not  merely  to  the  **  peculiar  " 
and  "  unusual  "  symptoms,  but  to  the  totality  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  will,  I  hope,  eventually  enable  us  to  point  out  the 
source  of  all  morbid  processes,  and  shed  new  light  upon  the 
modus  operandi  of  drugs  in  large  doses,  by  which  in  some 
cases  nerve  irritability  is  at  once  destroyed,  exhaustion  and 
death  follow.  While  other  substances  exhaust  life  more 
gradually  by  more  or  less  intense  irritation,  while  all  of  the 
intellectual  functions  remain  intact.  While  still  another 
class  of  substances  first  obscure  the  intellect  and  then  exhaust 
the  organic  powers  until  the  vital  spark  ceases  tc  glow.  And 
I  trust  we  shall  learn  the  reason  why  these  same  agents  are 
among  the  most  useful,  benign,  and  powerful  in  restoring 
nature  or  in  enabling  her  to  resume  her  functions. 

In  harmony  with  the  views  expressed  in  this  address,  we 
submit  a  brief  physiological  study  of  one  of  our  most  familiar 
drugs. 

ACONITE 

May  induce  the  morbid  process  centricaily  when  adminis- 
tered by  ingestion,  or  peripherally  when  applied  locally;  cen- 
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trically  by  irritating  the  vaso- motor  division- of  the  organic 
nervous  system,  inducing,  first,  depression  of  nerve  force, 
reducing  the  hearths  action  in  frequency  and  volume.  If  the 
potion  be  less  than  lethal,  it  is  followed  by  a  most  powerfu* 
reaction,  vasular  excitement,  and  intense  hyperemia  in  all 
portions  of  the  body — most  marked  about  the  head  and  face, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  these  parts  are  more  abundantly 
supplied  with  blood  vessels.  If  the  potion  be  toxic,  often 
repeated,  or  its  application  greatly  prolonged,  the  ganglia  of 
the  heart  and  vaso-motor  nerves  become  paralyzed,  and  death 
ensues. 

If  the  drug  be  applied  locally  it  acts  as  a  toxic  agent,  and 
causes  paralysis  of  the  peripheral  filaments  of  all  the  nerves 
by  poisoning  the  protoplasm  of  the  nervine  cells,  completely 
destroying  nerve  and  muscular  irritability. 

Even  under  the  influence  of  the  most  pawerful  galvanic 
battery  there  is  no  response  upon  the  pulse.  Aconite  pro- 
duces the  most  marked  disturbance  of  the  circulation  by  irri" 
tating  the  ganglia  within  the  heart  and  along  the  course  of 
the  vessels,  forcing  the  circulation  toward  the  peripherjr,  un  t 
every  artery,  vein  and  capillary  becomes  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  producing  upon  the  brain  engorgements,  and  often 
apoplexy,  from  rupture  of  the  cerebral  capillaries  and  ex- 
travasation into  the  nervine  substance,  causing  changes  of 
the  mechanical  relations  of  the  parts,  followed  by  disturbed 
function,  mental  aberration,  or  even  alienation.  This  result, 
in  all  cases,  is  dependent  upon  the  disturbance  induced  by 
the  vaso  motor  irritation.  Accumulaton  of  blood  or  serum 
about  the  medulla  interferes  with  the  functions  of  the 
vagus,  by  compression.  Paralysis  of  the  sensory  and  motor 
track,  in  all  probability,  arises  from  the  same  cause. 

The  general  hyperaemia  induced  by  Aconite  involves  the 
capillaries  of  the  mucous  membranes,  whose  walls,  being 
exceedingly  delicate,  permit  the  serum  to  pass  through  them 
in  the  form  of  plastic  lymph,  in  many  instances  gluing 
together  the  opposing  surfaces.  Sereous  effusion  may  also  be 
found  in  all  of  the  joints,  and  ^^ shut-sacks"  in  the  organism. 
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The  hypieremia  of  the  mucous  membranes  causes  greatly 
increased  secretion  of  viscid  saliva  and  mucous,  removing 
the  epithelium  of  the  lips,  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
throat,  stomach  and  intestines  along  with  it,  and  in  many  in- 
stances patches  of  inflammation  are  found  on  these  surfaces, 
and  in  a  few  instances  gangrene  has  been  observed. 

In  large  doses  the  effect  upon  the  temperature  of  the  body 
is  marked,  first,  in  reducing  it  from  two  to  three  degrees; 
and  second,  in  causing  it  to  rise  again  from  four  to  five  de- 
grees above  the  normal  standard;  and  third,  in  again  reduc- 
ing it  to  about  its  normal  state,  or  below  it  in  some  cases. 
The  first  result  follows  from  its  irritating  and'  depressing 
influence  upon  the  circulation,  tending  to  arrest  it;  and 
the  second  from  the  reaction  or  stimulating  effect  following 
the  stage  of  chillnessor  depression;  and  the  third  stage  fol- 
lows from  exhaustion  of  the  voso  motores  and  relaxation  of 
the  capillary  walls,  increased  by  exhalation  from  the  sweat 
glands,  and  evaporation  of  the  exhaled  fluids  tending  to  re- 
duce the  high  temperature. 

In  all  local  or  general  infiummntory  £evers  Aconite  is  anti- 
phlogistic, taking  the  place  of  the  allopathic  lancet.  Siala- 
gogues,  diuretics,  diaphoretics  and  hydragogue  cathartics.  It 
reduces  arterial  tension,  ensures  relaxation  and  perspira- 
tion. Aconite  corresponds  to  arterial  congestions  as  Bella- 
donna does  to  venous  congestions  or  stasis.  The  drugs  are 
complementary  to  each  other,  and  are  therefore  not  anti- 
dotes. The  hemorrhages  are  bright  red  in  Aconite,  In 
Belladonna  the  hemorrhages  are  dark  red. 

The  pathogenesis  of  Aconite  yields  irritation  (depression.) 

First.  Disturbs  circulation,  with  nervous  depression.  Rer 
suit,  moral  disturbances,  fright  variable  humor,  morose,  mel- 
ancholy, anxious,  peevish,  etc.,  etc. 

Second.  Disturbed  circulation,  with  re  action,  stimulation 
excitement,  etc.,  increased   cerebral  activity,   exalted  spirits,' 
gaiety,  sings,  dances,  etc.,  etc.,   with  high  arterial   tension, 
full,  hard  and  frequent  puke. 

Third.  Relaxation,  with  modified  circulation,  increased 
function  of  all  the  surfaces,  and  glandular  apparatus,  free 
perspiration. 
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HEAD. 

First  Increased  circulation,  flushed  face,  throbbing  caro- 
tids, vertigo,  giddiness,  with  sense  of  heaviness  in  forehead; 
nausea,  (this  symptom  is  reflex),  sinking  feeling^  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  (solar  plexus);  sensation  of  whirling  as  if  in- 
toxicated, staggering,  confusion,  etc,  etc.;  scalp  feels  swollen 
and  numb,  with  tingling,  creeping  (paralytic)  sensation;  heat 
on  vertex. 

BYES. 

The  disturbed  cerebral  circulation  induces  disturbances  of 
vision.  First,  contraction  of  the  pupil  and  desire  for  light; 
second,  dilatation  of  the  pupil  with  photophobia;  sensation 
of  swelling  and  pressure  in  the  orbit;  heat  and  burning  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes. 

FACE. 

Disturbed  circulation  induces,  flrst,  puflTy,  swollen  face, 
afterward,  pale,  anxious  countenance,  (collapse). 

MOUTH. 

The  burning  dryness,  flow  of  viscid  and  watery  saliva 
from  the  mouth,  are  the  result  of  the  local  contact  of  the 
drug.  The  soreness,  corroded  feeling,  with  sweet  tasted 
mucus,  mixed  with  streaks  of  blood  in  the  saliva,  attend 
when  the  epithelium  has  been  removed  by  this  drug  or  any 
other  agent. 

THROAT. 

Redness  of  velum  palati;  tearing,  shootings  drawing  dry« 
ness  and  choking  sensations  attend  removal  of  the  epithelium 
from  any  cause,  and  as  this  drug  most  positively  causes  that 
removal  it  is  but  reasonable  that  the  above  conditions,  as 
well  as  the  burning,  heat,  soreness,  rawness,  dryness,  etc., 
have  theiF  origin  from  the  same. 

STOMACH. 

The  nausea  induced  by  this  drug  may  be  either  the  direct 
effect  of  its  local  irritation,  inducing  great  vascular  hyper- 
emia, sense  of  fulness  and  congestion,  or  may  be  reflex  from 
cerebral  disturbance,  from  afflux  of  blood  upon  the  brain. 
The  vomiting  of  blood  and  mucus  from  the  denuded  mucous 
membrane;  the  violent  thirst  from  the   intense   hyperemia. 
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and  in  some  cases  denuded  mucous  membrane,  all  arise  from 
the  action  of  this  drug  upon  the  circulation  or  local  irritation. 

ABDOMEN. 

The  pressive/sharp,  colicy  pains,  with  pressure  iri  the  he- 
patic region;  with  burning  in  the  region  of  the  navel;  grip- 
ing and  swelling  of  the  abdomen;  drawing,  darting,  rumb- 
ling, grumbling,  rawness,  etc.,  indicate  the  power  of  this 
drug  over  the  secretions  of  the  abdominal  organs  in  disturb- 
ing the  digestive  process. 

LARYNX  AND  TRACHEA. 

The  intense  hyperemia  induced  by  this  drug  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  these  organs  gives  increased  irritation, 
increased  vascular  congestion,  and  as  a  result,  great  weak- 
ness of  voice,  sensitive  larynx,  short,  dry  cough,  etc. 
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Gkntlemsn  of  thje  Ahbaican  Institutx  or  Homceopathu  : 

Art  is  the  handmaid  of  science — ^it  is  science  in  act,  or 
science  in  use.  Art  is  the  work,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  this  work  is  performed,  constitutes  science. 
Science  belongs  exclusively  to  the  world  of  mind — art  to  the 
world  of  matter.  Science  is  an  aggregate  of  principles — art 
is  the  result  of  the  same  principles  brought  down  to  the  plane 
of  every  day  life. 

Technically  and  specifically,  architecture  is  both  a  science  and 
an  art.  The  science  of  architecture  is  the  aggregate  of  prin- 
ciples relating  to  proportions — the  adaptation  of  parts  for 
strength,  &c.  The  art  is  the  erection  of  an  edifice  according 
to  the  same  principles.  In  the  construction  of  a  house,  certain 
rules  relating  to  length,  width,  height,  and  a  certain  finish,  ac- 
cording to  some  determinate  use,  are  studied.  We  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  required  rules,  and  thi^s  we  are  said  to  have 
a  conception  of  the  house — the  house  is  mentally  erected.  A 
knowledge  of  all  the  rules  necessary  for  the  construction  of  an 
edifice  that  will  subserve  in  the  most  perfect  manner  some  de- 
terminate purpose,  and  most  pleasing  in  its  aspect,  is  what  I 
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understand  in  general,  to  be  the  science  of  architecture.  Now, 
if  we  proceed  on  to  erect  the  ediiSce  according  to  these  rules, 
we  bring  forth  these  rules,  principles,  or  truths,  and  embody 
them  on  the  plane  of  every  day  life — the  construction  of  the 
edifice  constitutes  the  art. 

Medicine  is  both  a  science  and  an  art.  The  science  is  an  ag- 
gregate  of  principles  or  rules,  which  point  out  to  us  the  means 
of  cure.  The  art  is  the  preparation,  and  application  of  those 
means.  The  same  is  true  of  all  other  departments.  This  is 
what  I  understand  to  be  the  true  relation  of  art  and  science. 

If  the  idea  is  distinctly  perceived  and  acknowledged,  it  must 
be  obvious  that,  as  are  the  principles  by  which  the  work  is  per- 
formed, so  must  be  the  work  performed  by  those  principles. 
If  the  work  is  performed  a<;cording  to  false  conceptions,  or  ac- 
cording to  an  imperfect  conception  of  principles,  then  the  work 
must  be  necessarily  imperfect,  and  fail  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  subserving  the  purpose  intended.  Then  as  the  science 
is,  so  must  be  the  art^  and  conversely,  as  the  art  is,  so  must 
be  the  science.  The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  find  in  tracing  the  history  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  ;  and  in  n,one  do  we  find  these  mutual  characteristics 
more  clearly  demonstrated,  than  in  the  history  of  the  art  and 
science  of  medicine. 

Two  methods  have  ever  been  pursued  by  mankind  in  the  in- 
vestigieition  of  truth.  One  is  called  the  syntheticy  and  the  other 
the  analytic.  Synthesis  begins  its  course  of  reasoning  from 
assumed  causes.  Opinions,  conjectures,  hypotheses  are  formed. 
Then  facts  are  sought  in  the  field  of  experience  for  confirmation. 
If  facts  sometimes  occur  which  do  not  exactly  square  with  the 
hypothesis,  they  are  made  to  bend,  or  are  clothed  with  garments 
suited  to  the  occasion.  This  had  been  the  received  method  of 
investigating  truth  down  to  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon.  But  I 
believe  in  the  whole  history  of  scientific  discoveries,  not  one  of 
the  physical  sciences  is  known  to  have  been  discovered  by  this 
method. 


•Analysis  is  the  inverse  of  synthesis.  Analysis,  which  is 
also  called  induction,  begins  its  course  of  reasoning  from  facts. 
Bj  the  skilful  arrangement  of  a  sufScient  number  of  facts,  their 
causes  are  seen.  From  facts,  the  progress  is  onward  to  prin- 
ciples— ^from  effects  to  their  causes.  This  has  been  a  fruitful 
method  of  investigating  truth.  The  syntheticy  though  equally 
barren  of  success  in  medicine,  as  in  the  investigation  of  other 
truths,  yet  it  was  pursued  with  uncommon  persistence  and 
ardor  for  two  thousand  years  and  upwards ;  and  is  still  pursued, 
by  what  is  termed  the  old  school  of  medicine,  with  an  ardor  not 
much,  if  any,  abated.  Indeed,  the  whole  pathway  of  medicine 
presents  one  continued  scene  of  wrecked  theories  and  sys- 
tems— theories  and  systems  which  could  not  stand  the  test  of 
experience. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  world's  progress  in  the  arts  and 
sciences^  we  find  it  markeohby  distinct  epochs.  Each  depart- 
ment had  its  morning,  its  noon  and  its  night,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded onward  to  a  new  day.  It  is  quite  certain,  that  some  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  with  the  ancients,  progressed  to  an  al- 
titude above  the  point  at  which  they  have  arrived  in  modem 
times,  and  from  thence  descended  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  to  a  long, 
dark  and  cheerless  night.  In  passing  through  these  different 
periods,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Divine  Providence,  a  pre- 
paration seems  to  have  been  made  for  an  entrance  upon  a  new 
and  a  higher  state.  Thus,  in  the  long  night  which  preceded 
the  dawn  of  modern  science,  it  were  unjust  to  say  that  no  good 
was  accomplished.  There  were  engaged  in  this  great  work, 
acute  observers  of  facts — men  self-sacrificing  and  unflinching 
in  their  endeavors  after  truth,  and  such  men  had  laid  aside  a 
rich  store  of  facts  for  future  use.  In  the  fulness-  of  time  great 
men  appeared  upon  the  stage  of  human  action,  to  arrange 
these  facts — to  generalize — to  deduce  therefrom  general  prin- 
ciples— tp  establish  science*  Such  men  were  Euclid  in  math- 
eflo^ltiGS,  Archimedes  in  mechanics,  Copernicus  in  astronomy, 
Newton  in  gravitation,  and  Hahnemann  in  medicine.     Each  of 


these  great  discoverers  pursued  the  analytic,  or  inductive 
method  of  investigation. 

The  whole  history  of  medicine  from  Hippocrates  to  Hahn- 
emann, a  period  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  years, 
presents  but  one  series  of  changes.  Except  occasionally,  a 
glimpse  of  the  great  law  of  cure,  the  history  of  medicine,  is  but 
the  history  of  theories  and  revolution.  Every  bold  adventurer 
in  the  medical  ranks,  instead  of  interrogating  nature  and 
learning  her  laws  by  a  judicious  experience,  aspired  to  be  the 
inventor  of  a  theory,  and  the  leader  of  a  sect.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever, had  the  new  theory  been  given  to  the  world,  ere  a  power- 
ful rival  appeared  with  another  theory,  if  not  more  plausible, 
destined  alike  with  its  predecessor  to  have  its  day,  and  like 
that,  from  the  failure  of  its  practical  workings,  to  sink  into  an 
endless  night. 

The  progress  made  in  the  healing  art,  and  its  estimate  by 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  profession ;  men  of 
genius,  who  devoted  the  labor  of  their  lives  to  the  practice  of 
their  art,  and  who  attained  to  the  highest  honors  which  it  was 
possible  for  the  profession  to  bestow ;  we  say,  the  true  con- 
dition of  medicine,  may  be  seen  in  the  voluntary  confessions  of 
such  men  as  these. 

Boerhaave,  a  distinguished  professor  at  Leyden,  and  an  il- 
lustrious physician,  said  :  ^^  If  we  compare  the  good  which  half 
a  dozen  true  disciples  of  Esculapius  have  done  since  their  art 
began,  with  the  evil  which  the  immense  number  of  doctors  have 
inflicted  upon  mankind,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  it  would  have 
been  infinitely  better  for  mankind  if  medical  men  had  never 
existed. " 

Van  Helmont  declared,  that  ^^  medicine  did  not  advance, 
but  turned  upon  its  axis." 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane  used  the  following  remarkable  language ; 
and  Dr.  Pereira,  the  author  of  a  voluminous  work  upon  the 
Allopathic  Materia  Medica,  and  a  violent  opposer  of  Homoeo- 


pathia,  the  assertion :  '^  In  many  cases,"  says  Sir  Gilbert, 
**  patients  get  well  in  spite  of  the  means  employed ;  and  some- 
times when  the  physician  fancies  he  has  made  a  great  cure,  one 
may  fairly  assume  the  patient  to  have  made  a  happy  escape/' 

Sir  William  Knighton,  who  was  physician  to  George  the  IV., 
says :  '^  It  is  somewhat  strange  that,  though  in  many  arts  and 
sciences,  improvement  has  advanced  in  a^  step  of  regular  pro- 
gression from  the  first,  in  others  it  has  kept  no  pace  with  time. 
Medicine  seems  to  be  one  of  those  ill-fated  arts,  whose  im- 
provement bears  no  proportion  to  its  antiquity." 

Dr.  Abercrombie  says  in  his  work  on  the  Intellectual  Powers, 
in  relation  to  the  action  of  medicines  upon  the  body :  *^  They 
are  fraught  with  the  highest  degree  of  uncertainty. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  says :  "  The  science  of  medicine  is  found- 
ed on  conjecture,  and  improved  by  murder." 

Dr.  Gregory,  author  of  a  work  on  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicine,  says :  '^  Medical  doctrines  are  little  better  than 
stark-staring  absurdities." 

Dr.  Forbes,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Allopathic  school, 
and  former  editor  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review, 
after  some  critical  reflections  upon  the  imperfections  of  the 
Allopathic  school,  says :  ^^  As  thus  reflected  in  our  critical 
mirror,  the  features  of  our  ancient  mother,  (AUopathia)  as- 
suredly look  somewhat  unattractive.  She  seems  neither  happy, 
nor  prosperous ;  yea,  she  seems  sick,  very  sick ;  her  coun- 
tenance is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,  from  the 
strength  of  her  inward  throes.  The  genius  and  the  mortal  in- 
struments are  now  in  council,  and  her  state,  like  to  a  little 
kingdom,  is  suffering  the  nature  of  an  insurrection.  And  such, 
in  truth,  do  we  believe  to  be,  literally,  the  condition  of  physic 
at  this  moment.  Things  have  arrived  to  such  a  pitch  that  they 
cannot  be  worse.     These  must  mend  or  end." 

Those  of  us,  gentleqien  of  the  Institute,  who  have  been  prac- 


titioners  in  the   Allopathic  school,  know  these  to  be  truthful 
confessions* 

If,  then,  such  be  the  condition  of  the  Allopathic  art,  after  a 
period  of  two  thousand  years  and  upward,  as  represented  by 
those  of  its  adherents  who  were,  and  are  capable  of  apprecia- 
ting its  claims,  and  who  would  have  pronounced  its  eulogy  if 
they  could,  are  we  not  justified  in  the  inference  that  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  prescribed  and  still  prescribe  their  rem- 
edies, are  false  1 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  condition  of  the  healing  art,  from  ita 
earliest  history,  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 

In  1790,  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  in  the  history  and  practice 
of  medicine  appeared.  From  the  rich  store  of  facts  which  had 
accumulated  under  the  eagle  eye  of  experience,  through  this 
long  period  of  contending  theories,  the  genius  of  Hahnenuum 
educed  a  uniYersal  law  of  cure. 

One  would  suppose,  in  the  dearth  of  successful  issues  in  the 
old  practice  of  medicine,  that  the  announcement  of  die  dis- 
covery of  such  a  law,  would  have  been  received  by  the  plto- 
fession  with  thankfulness,  and  hailed  with  gladness*  But  this 
was  not  the  case.  True  to  the  spirit  of  intolerance — that  spirit 
of  bigotry  and  persecution  which  compelled  Galileo  to  abjure 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  upon  his  knees,  his  discovery  of  the 
great  fact  that  the  earth  rotates,  committed  him  to  prison,  and 
his  books  to  the  flames ;  that  spirit  of  bigotry  and  persecution, 
which  was  let  loose  upon  Harvey  and  Jenner,  denouncing  them 
as  quacks,  and  denying  them  all  professional  intercourse ;  that 
spirit  which  gave  to  the  discoverer  of  America  manacled  limbs 
and  a  dungeon ;  we  say,  true  to  this,  and  the  spirit  of  self 
aggrandizement,  the  medical  profession  met  Hahnemann's  dis- 
covery with  virulent  opposition — maligning  his  motives,  and 
pursued  him  with  the  most  heartless  rancor  to  the  very  end  of 
his  life*  Would  that  we  could  say  at  thp  grave  of  Hahnemann, 
the  shafts  of  envy  and  malice,  fell  from  the  grasp  of  his  re- 


lentless  pursners.  But  this  wus  not  so.  HabnomiMin'ls  death 
revealed  to  his  persecutors  the  fact  that  he  was  the  mistaken 
object  of  their  pursuit.  Hahnemann  died,  but  the  truth — ^the 
great  law  of  cure — the  enemy  of  theories,  hypotheses  and 
human  inventions,  of  which  he  was  the  medium,  did  not  die  with 
him.  As  an  example  of  the  opposition  to  Hahnemann,  we  copy 
a  notice  of  his  death,  verbatim  et  lUeratimy  from  the  ^^  Dublin 
Medical  Press,"  a  journal  of  some  note  in  the  Allopathic 
school.  "  It  appears, ''  says  that  journal,  "  that  old  Hahn- 
emann, the  inventor  of  the  Homoeopathy  humbug  is  dead, 
having  protracted  his  existence  by  infinitessimal  doses  of  nothing 
to  eighty-eight  years,  greatly  to  the  consolation  and  edification 
of  the  patrons  and  patronesses  of  quacks  and  quackery. ''  We 
might  fill  sheets  with  extracts  such  as  this,  but  will  not  allow 
ourselves  to  dwell  upon  such  heart-'sick^ng  exhibitions  of  de- 
graded  human  nature,  but  will  proceed  onward  to  the  contem- 
plation of  a  theme  more  worthy  the  consideration  of  an  intelli- 
gent community. 

If  we  were  yet  without  experimental  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  universal  law  of  cure,  analogy,  alone,  would  inevit- 
ably lead  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  law  does  exist — 
that  such  a  law  would  be  but  the  compliment  of  the  great 
system  of  laws  by  which  all  operations  in  the  physical  world 
are  carried  on,  and  to  which  all  observable  phenomena  are  re- 
ferable. Does  the  movement  of  a  body  on  one  occasion  require 
the  operation  of  a  certain  law,  and  at  another  time,  and  on 
another  occasion,  require  the  aid  of  another  and  very  difierent 
law?  The  law  of  gravitation  was  not  supposed  by  its  dis- 
coverer to  extend  its  influence  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  earth's  surface;  but  the  more  speculative  genius  of 
Kepler  led  him  further  on  in  the  investigation,  till  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  gravitation  was  a  force  acting  mutually 
from  planet  to  planet ;  but  more  particularly  from  the  earth 
to  the  moon.     The  limit  of  his  research,  however,  did  not  bound 
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the  extent  of  the  law.  The  more  comprehensiye  geniuB  of 
Newton  demonstrated  it  to  be  a  universal  law^  regulating  not 
only  the  motions  of  all  bodies  upon  and  near  the  earth's  surface, 
but  also  the  motions  of  all  celestial,  bodies — planets  satellites, 
and  suns.  Thus,  the  law  that  operates  in  forming  the  rain-drop, 
and  bringing  it  down  to  the  earth's  surface,  is  not  only  the  same 
law  that  makes  our  earth  a  solid  globe, 'keeps  it  in  its  orbit, 
and  us,  during  our  probation,  denizens  of  its  surface ;  but  also 
binds  into  one  common  brotherhood,  the  countless  orbs  that 
roll  on  in  interminable  space.  If,  then,  all  hitherto  observable 
phenomena  in  the  motion  of  bodies,  are  referable  to  the  known 
law  of  gravity,  we  certainly  are  justified  in  the  conclusion 
that  no  other  law  of  gravity  exists. 

All  phenomena  connected  with  the  imponderable  agents, — 
light,  heat,  electricity,  &c.,  are  referable  to  certain  established 
laws. 

In  chemistry  we  have  the  same,  and  unvarying  operation  of 
known  laws  in  all  the  observable  phenomena  connected  there- 
with. All  bodies  aggregate  under  the  influence  of  a  certain 
law  called  attraction  of  cohesion.  Mathematical  proportions 
are  observed  in  all  such  combinations  with  as  much  strictness 
as  if  the  law  possessed  the  faculty  of  rationality  ;  and  no  de- 
parture from  this,  under  the  influence  of  the  law,  unmolested, 
ever  happens. 

In  physiology,  does  not  the  blood,  in  obedience  to  an  estab- 
lished law,  always  observe  the  same  and  undeviating  course? 
Does  the  blood  to-day,  in  its  perpetual  round  flow  out  from  the 
heart  into  the  arteries,  to  every  part  of  the  body,  to  animate 
and  nourish  it,  and  return  to  that  great  central  organ,  purified 
in  its  return  course  by  that  living  depurator — the  lungs ;  and 
to-morrow  take  another,  and  entirely  different  course,  in  obe- 
dience to  another,  and  entirely  different  law  1  From  infancy 
to  vigorous  manhood,  from  manhood  to  decrepit  age,  in  both 
male  and  female,  in  sleeping  or  waking,  in  lying  or  standing, 


in  health  or  in  sickness,  it  flows  on  in  the  performance  of 
its  established  use,  in  obedience  to  the  same  unvarying  law. 

Planets  revolve,  and  are  kept  in  their  orbits,  trees  grow,  and 
men  and  animals  live,  but  each  according  to  their  own  respec- 
tive laws.  If  we  admit  these  laws  to  be  constant  and  perpet- 
ual, (and  this  must  be  admitted,  unless  shown  to  the  contrary 
by  actual  experience,)  then  the  same  principle  must  be  conceded 
in  reference  to  the  law  of  cure,  unless  actual  experience  other- 
wise demonstrates  it. 

But  reason  as  we  will — however  acutely,  however  convincing 
to  the  understanding — the  test  is  in  experience.  Experience 
here,  as  in  every  thing  else,  is  the  touchstone  of  truth. 

Independent,  then,  of  analogies,  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
Institute,  have  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  universal 
law  of  cure,  in  actual  experience. 

In  what  disease,  or  in  what  class  of  diseases,  has  not  the 
homoeopathic  law,  in  competent  hands,  proved  itself  effective? 
Can  you  point  to  a  single  form  of  disease,  in  that  long  catalogue 
of  chronic  maladies,  in  which  homoeopathia  has  failed  of  accom- 
plishing her  end?  Consumptions  of  the  lungs — cancerous 
affections — dropsy,  not  only  general,  but  local,  of  the  brain, 
chest,  abdomen,  &c.— dyspepsias — neuralgias— convulsions — 
St.  Vitus'  dance — lock-jaw — hydrophobia — spinal  and  hip  flis- 
eases — diseases  of  the  heart — paralysis — rheumatism — rickets — 
scrofulous  affections,  and  the  multiplied  varieties  of  skin  dis- 
ease— all  have  yielded  to  the  power  of  remedies  applied  accord- 
ing to  the  great  homoeopathic  law  of  cure. 

In  acute  maladies  its  effect  is  no  less  certain,  but  more 
striking  from  the  promptness  of  the  action.  Who  that  has 
been  under  the  care  of  a  competent  homoeopathic  physician, 
during  repeated  attacks  of  painful  and  acute  affections,  has  not 
felt  the  silent,  but  mighty,  power  of  a  remedy  applied  accord- 
ing to  this  law  ?  Inflammaticm  of  the  brain^  the  spinal  marrow , 
the  eye,  the  ear^  the  tongtLe^  the  throaty  the  lungs,  the  heart, 
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the  stomachj  the  liver,  the  spleeny  the  kidneys^  the  iniestineSj 
tfc.  ;  together  with  general  fevers,  inflammatory,  intermittefU, 
typhus,  ship  and  yellow  fevers,  smallpox,  scarlatina  Skud  measles, 
infltLenza  and  hooping  cough,  dysentaria  and  diarrhoeas,  hare 
yielded,  as  if  by  magic,  to  remedies  applied  according  to  the 
homoeopathic  law.  And  last,  though  by  no  means  least,  in 
Asiatic  cholera — that  scourge  of  the  human  race— what  was 
the  effect!  When  allopathia  had  exhausted  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  her  impotent  means  to  stay  its  desolating  march,  as  a 
kind  of  forlorn  hope— as  a  last  resort,  homoeopathia  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  field.  Confident  in  her  own  inherent 
strength,  she  marched  up  to  the  contest  with  a  firm  and  un- 
faltering tread,  and  that  mysterious  disease,  which  had  hitherto 
defied  the  combined  effects  of  allopathic  skill,  yielded  an  easy 
captive  to  its  mighty  power. 

You  all  know  very  well,  gentlemen  of  the  Institute,  the  com- 
parative results  of  both  methods  of  treatment.  While  the  av- 
erage mortality  under  allopathic  practice,  run  along  the  scale 
to  75  per  cent,  that  under  the  homoeopathic  stopped  at  13  in 
the  one  hundred.  Here,  then,  was  a  long  stretch  between  the 
two  points  of  mortality ;  and  in  that  disease,  too,  where  all  ac- 
knowledge that  the  most  powerful  remedies  must  be  used,  and 
that  quickly,  or  the  patient  dies.  This  was  a  mighty  triumph 
for  poor,  despised  homoeopathia ;  and  an  epoch  in  her  history 
that  will  be  long  remembered  with  gratitude  by  her  friends, 
and  with  mortification  by  her  foes. 

But  no  more  marked  are  the  comparative  results  between 
the  homoeopathic  and  allopathic  treatment  of  cholera,  tiian  in 
the  treatment  of  that  terrible  scourge  of  the  tropical  regions — 
yellow  fever.  That  appaliug  epidemic,  which  last  year  swept 
along  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi — extending  its  devastating 
course  over  the  whole  southwest,  almost  depopulating  some  of 
the  busiest  and  fairest  cities  of  that  region  of  our  country,  en- 
countered no  check  from  medical  treatment,  until,  as  in  cholera, 
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as  a  last  resort,  the  aid  of  a  few  pioneers  in  the  work  of  med- 
ical reform,  in  that  region  of  country,  was  implored.     Having 
a  universal  and  unerring  law  of  cure  to  guide  them  in  the  choice 
of  remedies,  they  .had  no  need  to  watch  the  course  of  the  epi- 
.  demic,  to  experiment  with  this  drug  .and  that,  to  first  see 
thousands  hurried  to  that  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller 
returns,  before  they  could  hope  to  meet  this,  hitherto  untried 
disease,  with  success.     As  Hahnemann,  merely  from  a  de- 
scription of  the  symptoms  of  cholera,  without  ever  having  seen 
a  case,  was  enabled  to  point  out,  by  the  aid  of  the  law  of  cure, 
which  he  had  discovered,  the  remedies   that  have,  ever  since, 
proved  so  successful  in  the  treatment  of  that  disease  ;  so  the 
homoeopathic  physicians  of  the  South,  by  the  aid  of  the  same 
principles,  were  enabled  to  meet  yellow  fever,  at  the  very  out- 
set, in  the  most  prompt  and  efficient  manner.     So  much  su- 
perior did  the  homoeopathic  prove,  over  the  allopathic,  in  that 
frightful  pestilence — such  an  impression  did  this  fact  make 
upon  the  public  mind,  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Mississippi  State 
Hospital,  located   at  Natchez,  appointed  homoeopaths  as  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  to  that  Institution,  to  take   the  places  of 
the    most    distinguished   allopathic   physicians,   which   they, 
hitherto  had  been  able  to  find.     The  trustees,  themselves,  de- 
clare that  they  were  actuated,  in  this  course,  by  the  superior 
success  of  the  homoeopathic  treatment  of  yellow  fever.     This 
has  been  a  long  established,  and  well  endowed  hospital,  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  allopathic  school,  ever  since  its 
foundation ;  and  this  signal  triumph  of  homoeopathy,  in  the 
year  1843,  both  over  disease  and  popular  prejudice,  engen- 
dered by  the  machinations  of  a  designing  enemy,  is  but  another 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  new  school. 

With  these  results  before  us,  gentlemen  of  the  Institute — 
results,  the  truth  of  which  do  not  rest  upon  the  unsupported 
testimony  of  interested  witnesses  of  the  medical  profession, 
bat  upon  the  testimony  of  thousands  who  have  suffered^  from 
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disease,  and  could  find  no  help  but  in  homoeopathia — ^with  these 
facts  before  us,  are  we  not  justified  in  believing  the  hom- 
oeopathic law  to  be  a  universal  law  of  cure  1 

If  then,  every ybrm  of  disease  has  been  successfully  treated 
by  the  homoeopathic  law,  the  question  arises,  why  may  not 
every  case  of  disease  be  cured  by  the  operation  of  the  same 
law  1  We  answer,  every  disease  may ;  that  is,  every  disease 
that  has  not  passed  beyond  a  certain  point ;  for  there  is  a 
point  in  the  progress  of  disease,  beyond  which,  restoration  is 
not  possible.  The  reason  why  all  curable  cases  that  oome 
under  the  care  of  homoeopathic  physicians  are  not  cared,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  point  out. 

The  principal  causes  of  failure  may  be  embraced  under  three 
heads.  They  relate,  first,  to  the  materia  medica ;  second, 
to  the  physician  ;  and  third,  to  the  patient. 

The  law  of  cure,  discovered  by  Hahnemann,  is  expressed  by 
the  Latin  formula,  similia  similUms  curantur^  which  simply 
means,  that  a  drug  which  has  the  power  of  producing,  in  the 
healthy  body,  a  certain  abnormal  or  diseased  condition,  will 
cure  a  similar  abnormal  or  diseased  condition,  which  has  arisen 
in  the  system  from  any  other  cause.  Thus,  Rheubarb  has  the 
power  of  producing  in  the  healthy  body,  diarrhoea,  with  the 
following  symptoms :  Flatulent  distention  of  the  abdomen.  Cut^ 
ting  and  pinching  colic  pains.  Sour  smelling^  or  sometimes 
fcRtidy  and  pappy  evacuations^  accompanied  with  shuddering^ 
and  violent  urging,  increased  by  motion.  Sour,  fiat,  slimyy 
and  sometimes  bitter  taste  in  the  m^outh.  We  often  meet  with 
cases  of  diarrhoea,  especially  with  children  exhibiting  the  above 
symptoms.  Whenever  we  meet  such  a  case,  we  know  Rheu- 
barb is  the  remedy,  for  we  see  an  exact  correspondence  between 
the  symptoms  of  Rheubarb,  as  recorded  in  our  Materia  Med^ 
tea,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  This  exact  similarity 
between  the  Rheubarb  symptoms,  and  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  makes  the  Rheubarb  homoeopathic  to  the  disease. 
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This  principle  of  ohoosing  and  applying  the  remedy,  must  be 
followed  in  all  cases,  or  the  cure  fails.     It  will  be  seen,  then, 
in  order  to  make  the  homoeopathic  principle  of  choosing  reme- 
dies, universally  available,  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  we 
must  first  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  or  diseases  which 
drugs  will  produce  upon  the  body  in  a  state  of  health.     This 
knowledge  we  have  already  obtained,  respecting  many  remedies, 
through  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  Hahnemann,  and  his  co- 
laborers.     There  were  found  in  the  medical  ranks,  self-sacri- 
ficing members,  who  were  willing  to  undertake,  in  connection 
with  Hahnemann,  the  proving  of  drugs  upon  themselves,  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  means  to  make  the  sick 
well.     The  drugs  thua  proved,  and  their  symptoms  recorded, 
constitute  the  Homoeopathic  Materia  Medica.     This  proving 
of  drugs,  on  the  healthy  body,  is  still  pursued  by  homoeopathic 
physicians,  with  a  zeal  by  no  means  abated.     There  is,  at  this 
time,  a  regularly  organized  society  in  this  country,  called  the 
American  Provers'  Union,  organized  by  the  indefatigable  zeal 
of  Dr.  Hering  of  Philadelphia,  and  now  in  successful  operation, 
every  member  of  which  is  bound  by  the  most  sacred  obligations 
to  prove  upon  himself,  and  those  of  his  friends  who  may  be 
induced  to  undertake  it,  at  least  one  drug  every  year.     Similar 
societies  are  in  successful  operation  in  Europe.     Thus  we  have 
added  to  our  Materia  Medica,  one  or  more  thoroughly  proved 
drug  every  year. 

Homceopathia  as  an  art,  rests  upon  the  great  truth,  that 
every  disease  has  its  specific — every  poison  its  antidote.  This 
great  fact  in  nature,  is  so  constantly  demonstrated  to  us,  by 
the  experience  of  every-day  life,  so  consonant  with  our  rational 
conceptions  of  the  goodness  and  parental  care  of  an  All  Wise 
Providence,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  system  of  medicine, 
which  had  not  this  as  its  basis,  could  have  held  sway  so  long, 
as  has  the  old  system  of  medical  practice,  in  the  minds  of 
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rational  men.  This  clidm  of  homoeopathy,  first  led  me,  as  it 
doubtless  has  many  others,  to  inrestigate  its  pretensions. 

Homoeopathia,  then,  we  say,  is  essentially  the  science  of 
specifics.  A  disease  that  Salphur  irill  not  cure,  cannot  be 
cured  (in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  word  cure,)  by  any 
other  drug.  It  is  not  meant  by  this,  that  a  disease  for  which 
Sulphur  is  the  specific,  can  never  get  well  unless  Sulphur  is 
used.  In  acute  diseases,  a  recovery  is  often  the  result 'of  the 
reactive  power  of  the  system.  This  reaction  may  be  induced 
by  some  violent  impression  made  upon  the  system  from  without, 
of  which  hydropathic  treatment  furnishes  the  best  example  in 
point,  or,  it  may  follow  the  unaided  reactive  powers  of  life,  as 
we  witness,  sometimes,  in  the  accession,  course  and  termina- 
tion in  health,  of  acute  maladies,  without  the  employment  of 
any  means.  But  in  chronic  diseases,  as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  show,  a  cure  never  can  be  effected  except  by  the 
use  of  the  specific  medicine.  All  cures  which  result  from  any 
other  mode  of  procedure,  are  only  apparent  cures — mere  pal- 
liations, which  last  only  for  a  definite  period. 

The  objects  of  the  surrounding  world  admit  of  a  two-fold 
division,  and  bear  a  two-fold  relation  to  man.  One  is  for  the 
formation  and  sustentation  of  his  body  when  in  a  state  of  health, 
and  the  other  for  his  restoration  when  he  becomes  diseased. 
The  one  we  call  nutrients^  and  the  other  poworw.  They  are  both 
exclusively  for  his  use,  either  directly  or  indirectly ;  and  he  is 
intimately  and  directly  connected  with  the  one,  and  at  the  same 
time,  remotely,  with  the  other.  We  call  nutrients  supporters, 
and  poisons  destroyers  of  life ;  but  they  are  only  relatively  so. 
Thus,  that  which  imparts  nutriment  and  support  to  the  body 
in  a  state  of  health,  becomes  the  aggravator  and  perpetuator 
of  disease,  and  the  ally  of  death,  when  the  body  is  sick. 
Nature  indicates  man's  true  and  present  relation  with  these 
forms,  in  the  most  positive  manner.  Thus,  we  have  evidence 
that  the  body  changes  its  relation  to  nutrient  forms,  on  the 
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ftCcesBion  of  dkease^  in  the  loss  of  appetite,  which  often  in- 
creases to  an  utter  disgust ;  and  in  the  aggravation  and  unto- 
ward symptoms  which  result  when  food  is  forced  upon  an  un- 
willing stomach.  Another  important  proof  is  the  entire  sus- 
pension of  the  assimilative  and  eliminating  processes,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  fact  that  the  hody  seldom  or  never  emaciates,  even 
under  the  influence  of  acute  diseases,  as  long  as  there  is  an  en- 
tire disgust  of  food  ;  but  when  the  appetite  returns,  emaciation 
goes  on  for  a  time  very  rapidly,  for  the  reason  that  the  body, 
as  it  were,  preys  upon  itself.  The  wants  created  by  the  re- 
newed eliminating  and  assimilative  processes,  cannot  be  sup- 
plied at  once  by  the  enfeebled  digestive  organs.  Who  ever 
heard  of  death  resulting  from  the  non-reception  of  food  when 
there  was  an  utter  loathing  1 

On  the  other  hand,  those  substances  which  operate  as  poisons 
upon  the  body,  in  a  state  of  health — ^which  the  body  rejects  in 
a  most  positive  manner,  as  foreign  to  its  wants,  become  sup- 
porters of  life,  when  the  body  is  diseased.  From  this  class  we 
obtain  all  the  med,icines  which  compose  the  homoeopathic  mate- 
ria medica  ;  and  from  which  we  select  our  remedy  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  disease.  Now,  as  in  accordance  with  the  homoeopathic 
law,  every  disease  has  its  specific,  and  every  product  compris- 
iug  the  class  of  our  second  division,  is  specific  or  homoeopathic 
to  some  form  of  disease,  and  further,  but  a  limited  number  of 
these  substances  have,  as  yet,  been  proved  upon  the  healthy 
body,  an  indispensable  requisite  to  their  use — ^it  follows  that  a 
disease  may  arise,  for  which  no  homoeopathic  or  specific  reme- 
dy is  yet  known.  If  called  upon  to  treat  such  a  case,  it  is  per- 
fectly evident  that  we  must  fail  of  success.  Thus,  Glonoine  is 
a  remedy  but  recently  introduced  into  the  homoeopathic  mate- 
ria medica.  The  proving  of  this  drug  is  yet  limited ;  but  suf- 
ficiently extended  to  show  it  to  be  specific  or  homoeopathic  to  a 
peculiar  form  of  headache.  This  drug  will  produce  in  the 
healthy  subject  a  violent  throbbing  pain  in  the  temples  and 
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cerebral  portions  of  the  head,  mnch  aggravated  by  motion;  a 
constricted  feeling  about  the  throat,  as  if  bound  by  a  ligature, 
producing  a  full  feeling  in  the  head,  as  if  about  to  burst*  At 
the  same  time  there  is  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  with  more 
or  less  violent  action  of  the  heart.  Glonoine,  which  has  the 
power  of  producing  such  a  combination  of  symptoms,  will  cure 
a  similar  combination  by  virtue  of  the  homoeopathic  law,  aris- 
ing from  any  other  cause*  Many  such  headaches  have  been 
cured  by  Glonoine.  But  previous  to  the  proving  of  this  drug, 
sdch  a  headache  could  not  be  cured*  This  kind  of  headache 
was  subject,  alone,  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  nature ;  or,  at  best, 
but  slight  palliation  was  the  result  of  medical  treatment. 
There  are  many  drugs  of  vast  importance,  which  have  not 
been  proved,  and  therefore,  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
homoeopathic,  must  remain  subject  to  palliation  alone,  until  the 
power  of  these  drugs  is  ascertained  by  experiment  upon  the 
healthy  subject. 

In  this  incompleteness,  then,  of  our  materia  medica,  and  not 
in  the  homoeopathic  law,  may  lie  the  cause  pf  occasional  fail- 
ures in  the  treatment  of  disease  by  homoeopathic  physicians* 
But  this  source  of  failure  is  comparatively  unimportant,  as  the 
homoeopathic  materia  medica  already  embraces  between  three 
and  four  hundred  remedies,  many  of  which  are  pretty  thorough- 
ly proved ;  and  the  addition  of  new  remedies  is  being  made 
every  year;  so  we  may  confidently  hope  that  this  source  of 
failure  will  be,  before  long,  among  the  things  that  were* 

But  a  more  fruitful  source  of  faUure,  perhaps,  is  a  lack  of 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  of  the  true  char- 
acteristics of  those  remedies  already  proved*  Here,  you  are 
aware,  gentlemen  of  the  Institute,  is  a  difficulty  which  time, 
and  the  united  labor  of  minds  which  can  justly  rank  with  the 
great  discoverers  of  the  world,  only  can  overcome*  This  diffi- 
culty may  be  acknowledged  without  disparaging  the  capacity 
of  any*     All  cannot  be  discoverers  of  great  truths ;  and  all 
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cannot  eqnallj  well  apply  principles  in  the  cultivation  of  tke 
arts.     We  work  according  to  the  measure  of  our  capacities* 

The  homoeopathic  materia  medica  is  yet,  as  is  well  known, 
and  as  might  be  supposed,  not  only  in  a  limited,  but  aho  in  an 
imperfect  state.  We  need  another  Hahnemann  in  point  of  in- 
dustry, indomitable  perseverence  and  intellectual  capacity,  to 
generalise — to  arrange  particulars  under  general  heads — to 
dispose  the  crude  materials,  of  which  we  have  an  abundance, 
into  scientific  order ;  in  other  words,  to  complete  the  work 
which  he  so  auspiciously  begun.  Many  champions  have  aU 
ready  entered  the  arena,  and  are  manfully  wrestling  with  the 
difficulties  which  now  lie  in  our  way  ;  and  we  may  confidently 
hope  that  some  one  of  these  earnest  seekers  after  truth  will 
ere  long  secure  the  prize.  When  this  is  accomplished,  all  will 
be  able  Up  select  the  remedy  with  comparative  ease ;  and  thus 
thii  source  of  failure  will  sink  into  insignificance. 

I  cannot,  perhaps,  do  better  than  take  as  an  example  a  case 
which  occurred  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  own  practice,  to  illus- 
trate this  point  of  my  subject.  The  same  case  was  related  on 
another  occasion,  to  the  Institute ;  but  it  so  clearly  illustrates 
the  point  under  consideration,  I  doubt  not  the  repetition  will  be 
excused. 

The  patient  had  been  an  asthmatic  for  twenty  years.  He  had 
exhausted  the  skill  of  allopathia,  without  perceptible  result&i ; 
but  in  making  the  tour  of  quackdom,  chanced  upon  a  nostrum 
that  suppressed  his  asthma,  but  gave  in  return,  what  is  called 
cramp  of  the  stomach.  These  attacks,  which  were  of  frequent 
recurrence,  were  more  alarming,  and  far  more  painful,  than  his 
worst  paroxysms  of  asthma  ;  and  moreover  resisted,  with  equal 
pertinacity,  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  allopathia  to  subdue 
them.  Morphia,  followed  by  cathartics,  however,  usually 
brought  a  temporary  suspension  of  suffering  ;  but  every  subse* 
quent  attack  proved  more  unyielding,  until  the  patient  gave  up 
aH  hope  of  cure  from  this  quarter.     At  this  stage  of  the  case, 
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at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friends,  he  determined  to  try 
homoeopathia.  I  was  called.  The  following  were  the  more 
prominent  symptoms  of  the  case :  cramp-like  pains  in  the  right 
side  of  the  chest,  extending  forwards  and  downwards  to  the 
epigastrium,  and  through  to  the  back.  No  soreness  on  pres- 
sure, nor  did  the  pain  seem  influenced  by  respiration  or  motion 
of  the  body.  Extremities  cold,  and  the  whole  body  at  times 
bathed  in  a  cold,  clammy  perspiration.  Pulse  full,  slow  and 
oppressed.  During  the  paroxysms,  he  exhibited  an  inconceiv- 
able degree  of  physical  strength,  clenching  objects  with  an  iron 
grasp ;  and  assumed  almost  every  position  in  which  the  body 
could  be  placed.  An  almost  insupportable  sinking  at  the  epi- 
gastrium succeeded  these  exacerbations.  The  paroxysms  were 
remittent,  but  never  intermittent.  Hitherto  an  attack  had  never 
subsided  without  the  employment  of  powerful  opiates.  This,  in 
general,  was  the  condition  of  the  patient  when  he  had  been  under 
my  charge  for  about  ten  hours.  I  had  used  every  medicine  which 
seemed  to  bear  any  relation  to  his  disease,  but  all  witiiout  the 
least  perceptible  effect.  This  was  the  first  trial  of  homceo- 
pathia.  Relief  had  always  been  more  prompt  under  the  old 
treatment.  The  patient  was  failing.  Friends  were  anxious. 
Confidence  with  its  friends  even,  in  this  case,  was  shaken. 
They  judged  the  efficacy  of  the  principle  by  my  failure  to 
make  it  available.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  was  the  question  con- 
stantly recurring  to  my  mind.  Shall  I  abandon  the  patient  to 
allopathia,  from  which  I  am  sure  he  will  gain  nothing  but  pal- 
liation ;  or  shall  I  palliate  myself,  and  during  the  interval  of 
relief,  institute  one  more  search  for  a  remedy  1  I  determined 
to  pursue  the  latter  course  ;  for,  if  I  did  not  succeed,  the  pa- 
tient would  be  no  worse  off  than  if  now  turned  over  to  the  old 
practice.  I  could  then  surrender  him,  for  I  had  long  before  de- 
termined never  to  attempt  a  cure  by  allopathic  means.  I  ac- 
cordingly gave  an  anodyne.  The  expected  relief  followed, 
which  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  patient  and  friends — 
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but  far  otherwise  with  me.  Through  the  night  he  was  free 
from  pain,  but  did  not  sleep.  I  gave  nothing  on  the  following 
day,  though  the  pain  gradually  but  slowly  increased,  as  the  ef- 
fects of  the  anodyne  passed  off".  In  the  meantime  I  employed 
all  leisure  moments  in  searching  for  a  remedy  to  meet  the  case. 
The  succeeding  night  was  one  of  suJBTering ;  and  I  was  again 
called  at  early  dawn  to  renew  my  hitherto  impotent  eflForts  to 
quell  the  disease.  The  pain  had  already  increased  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent.  I  had  chosen  the  only  remedy  which  I  proposed 
trying,  upon  the  failure  of  which  I  determined  to  abandon  all 
further  attempts  to  meet  the  case — not  from  the  conclusion 
that  the  homoeopathic  law  was  insufficient,  but  that  the  art  was 
not  sufficiently  developed,  or  that  my  knowledge  of  remedies 
was  too  limited  to  enable  me  to  adapt  one  to  the  case  in  hand. 
I  had  no  questions  to  ask  respecting  the  development  of  new 
symptoms.  I  had  pre-determined,  and  it  only  remained  to 
carry  my  determination  into  action.  I  therefore  ordered  water, 
into  half  a  tumbler  of  which  I  dropped  three  drops  of  Colchicum 
Autumnale  of  the  3d  attenuation,  and  gave  a  single  teaspoonful 
of  the  mixture.  Immediate  relief  followed,  and  when  I  took 
my  leave,  perhaps  ten  minutes  from  the  time  of  entering  his 
apartment,  he  was  almost  wholly  relieved.  Several  years  have 
elapsed,  but  the  pain  has  never  returned. 

Had  I  abandoned  this  case,  as  I  was  often  on  the  point  of 
doing,  I  might  have  decided  that  either  the  homoeopathic  law 
was  at  fault,  or  our  list  of  proven  remedies  did  not  contain  one 
homoeopathic  to  the  disease ;  when,  in  fact,  neither  was  the 
case,  as  the  result  proved. 

This  case  illustrates  what  I  mean  when  saying,  failures  of 
cure  sometimes  result  from  a  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  physician,  of  those  remedies  already  proved,  and  embraced 
in  our  materia  medica. 

But  a  far  more  frequent  cause  of  failure  than  either  of  the 
above  mentioned,  lies  with  the  patient.     To  be  successful,  a 
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correct  knowledge  of  all  the  symptoms  must  be  first  obtained. 
Symptoms  constitute  the  out-spoken,  the  audible  language  c^ 
disease*  They  indicate  the  true  character  of  disease  more 
surely  than  wonls,  and  acts  indicate  the  true  character  of  the 
mind ;  for  words  and  acts  may  be  hypocritical,  but  symptoms 
liever.  All  we  can  ever  know  of  disease  is  what  we  learn  by 
ibis  language  of  nature. 

In  every  case  of  disease  there  are  two  classes  of  symptoms. 
One  is  called  subjective  and  the  other  objective.  Subjective 
symptoms  are  those  which  depend  for  their  analysis  and  true 
representation,  upon  certain  faculties  of  the  patient ;  such  as 
perception^  comparison  and  description.  In  this  class  of  symp- 
toms, pain  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent.  Now,  this  symptom 
often  proves  a  fallacious  guide  to  the  physician ,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  does  not  often  get  a  true  idea  of  its  character 
from  the  patient.  If  the  patient  has  the  faculty  of  perceiving, 
mentally,  the  difference  in  the  character  of  pain,  he  is  often 
deficient  of  the  faculty  of  comparison  and  description.  He 
cannot  tell  you  whether  the  pain  is  cutting^  shootings  tearing^ 
drawingj  pressings  gnawing  or  burning.  Hence  the  phy- 
sician's knowledge,  without  some  more  reliable  information, 
must  be,  necessarily,  inferential.  This  will  not  answer  the 
accurate  demands  of  homceopathia.  The  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease must  correspond  in  every  particular  with  the  symptoms 
of  the  drug,  or  success  will  not  follow.  The  inability  of  the 
patient  to  describe  his  symptoms  accounts  for  a  large  proportion 
of  the  failures  which  occur  in  homoeopathic  practice.  The  sick 
must  learn  to  analyze  their  sensations  and  communicate  them 
accurately  to  the  physician,  before  this  source  of  failure  will 
cease. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  symptoms  which  will  never  de- 
ceive us — they  always  speak  facts.  Upon  these  symptoms  the 
physician  should  always  place  his  greatest  reliance.  They  are 
called  objectivcj  because  they  are  the  special  objects  of  the 
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senses — such  as  sight,  hearing,  touch,  &c.  They  are  mdepen> 
dent  of  the  control  of  the  patient*  The  physician  does  not 
depend  for  his  knowledge  of  them,  upon  the  patient's  just  ap- 
preciation of  sensations.  The  appearance  of  the  skin— erup- 
tions, &c«,  motions  of  the  heart,  the  general  aspect  of  the  coun- 
tenance, the  physical  signs  of  respiration,  and  the  excretions  of 
the  body,  are  embraced  in  this  class  of  symptoms.  Upon  these 
symptoms,  in  the  treatment  of  infants,  we  have  to  rely  almost 
wholly  ;  and  the  truthfulness  of  these  signs,  in  my  judgment, 
accounts  for  our  superior  success  in  the  treatment  of  this  class 
of  patients. 

But  a  still  greater  obstacle  to  a  successful  issue  in  the  hom- 
geopathic  treatment  of  diseases,  lies  in  this  : — the  patient  is  in 
haste  to  recover.  Immediate  effects  from  the  remedy  must  be 
seen — a  cure  must  be  performed  right  off,  or  the  patient  is  not 
satisfied  to  continue  the  treatment.  This  you  know,  gentlemen, 
is  impossible.  The  very  nature  of  chronic  maladies  precludes 
the  possibility. 

Chronic  and  acute  mcdadies  differ  widely  from  each  other  in 
their  character  and  course.  Their  relation  is  comparatively 
like  temptations,  in  the  moral  world,  to  the  hereditary  deprav- 
ity of  mankind.  The  one  comes  from  without,  and  the  other 
is  inherent  in  the  constitution.  As  in  temptations,  there  is  a 
constant  endeavor  to  excite  into  activity  the  hereditary  evils  of 
our  nature,  so  in  acute  maladies  there  is  a  constant  effort  to 
rouse  into  activity  the  dormant  hereditary  tendency  to  disease. 
We  might  extend  this  parallelism,  but  time  will  not  permit. 
Therefore,  with  these  hints  we  leave  it  for  the  consideration  of 
those  who  are  curious  enough  to  pursue  the  investigation. 
While  acute  diseases  arise  from  impression  made  from  without, 
such  as  telluric  influences,  sudden  atmospheric  changes,  over 
and  improper  eating,  and  are  generally  under  the  control  of 
the  recuperative  powers  of  the  system,  chronic  diseases  are  in- 
herent in  the  constitution ;  they  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of 
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the  physical  organism, — the  constitation  is  defective  in  its 
incipient  formation.  Acute  diseases  are  the  result  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  physical  laws  of  life,  and  are  never  transmitted  to 
the  offspring  ;  but  chronic  diseases  are  the  result  of  a  violation 
of  the  moral  laws  of  life.  They  are  acquired  little  by  little,  and 
are  transmitted  with  as  much  certainty  to  the  offspring,  as  are 
mental  peculiarities.  This  inheritance,  in  various  ways, 
acquires  additional  importance  and  power,  in  passing  down 
through  the  multiplied  generations  of  ages,  until  whole  families 
are  swept  off  by  it.  This  we  see  manifested  more  especially 
in  diseases  of  the  lungs.  The  cure  consists  in  a  change  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  the  physiological  action  of  the  whole 
organism,  by  specific  remedies.  This  change  can  be  effected 
only  by  a  long  course  of  homoeopathic  treatment. 

This  is  the  form  of  disease,  gentlemen  of  the  Institute,  which 
we  are  often  called  upon  to  cure,  in  a  week — a  month,  or  at 
furthest,  in  a  few  months ;  and  by  those,  too,  who  have  ex- 
hausted the  whole  resources  of  the  allopathic  art,  and  thus 
made  the  disease  worse  by  complicating  it  with  the  diseased 
action  of  drugs.  If  we  are  wise  enough  not  to  commit  ourselves 
to  such  a  promise,  but  frankly  state  the  fact  that  it  will  require 
one,  three,  five  or  more  years  to  perform  the  cure,  our  honest 
and  truthful  declaration  is  often  construed  into  an  implied 
acknowledgment  that  our  art  is  unavailing.  But  it  is  better,  far 
better,  gentlemen,  to  protect  the  honor  of  homoeopathia,  by 
refusing  to  take  charge  of  such  cases,  until  the  patient  promises 
entire  submission,  either  from  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  transcendent  powers  of  homoeopathia ;  or  from  a  conviction 
that  all  other  means  are  unavailing. 

When  mankind  trusts  less  to  the  blind  teachings  of  theorists 
and  system-makers,  and  more  to  their  own  personal  investigation 
of  truth,  by  rational  induction, — when  all  make  it  a  point  to 
study  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  and  to  better  imderstand 
diseases  and  their  cure,  as  matters  pertaining  to  their  own  per- 
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the  office  of  the  physician  will  be  less  arduous — ^his  prescrip- 
tions more  sure  in  their  aim,  and  of  course,  more  unfailing  in 
their  consequences. 

Thus  gentlemen,  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  first,  both  by 
analogy  and  experience,  that  there  is  a  universal  law  of  cure, 
and  that  this  law  is  the  homoeopathic.  Next,  we  have  attempt- 
ed to  point  out  the  true  causes  of  failure,  with  homoeopathic 
physicians,  where  a  cure  is  not  performed.  We  have  seen  that 
the  cure  sometimes  fails,  from  the  limited  condition  of  the  hom- 
oeopathic materia  medica ;  and  sometimes  from  a  want  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  physician  of  the  true  character  of 
those  remedies  already  possessed.  But  a  far  more  fruitful 
source  of  failure  is  shown  to  be,  the  unenlightened  condition  of 
the  patient,  and  his  haste  to  recover. 

If  these  points  had  been  made  sufficiently  clear,  the  work  be- 
fore us  gentlemen,  is  obvious.  The  homoeopathic  law  we  may 
set  down  as  a  fixed,  fact — yea,  a  universal  law  of  cure — ^un- 
changeable and  eternal,  as  is  the  author  of  all  truth.  To  search 
the  archives  of  nature  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  law  to 
guide  us  in  the  choice  of  our  remedies,  we  have  no  further 
need.  This  object  has  been  gained.  Hahnemann  had  the 
mental  organization  equal  to  the  work,  and  his  endeavors,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Divine  Providence,  were  crowned  with 
success.  Our  attention  now  is  to  be  directed  solely  to  extend- 
ing and  perfecting  the  means  of  making  this  law  universally 
available  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  In  furtherance  of  this 
object,  we  must  continue  the  work  of  perfecting  our  materia 
medica.  In  the  true  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  Hahnemann  and 
his  co-laborers  in  this  great  work,  we  must  submit  ourselves  to 
the  sickening  influence  of  drugs ;  in  the  true  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  Christian  philanthropy,  we  must  immolate  our  love  of 
self  upon- the  altar  of  human  progress  and  human  welfare.  In 
other  words,  we  must  not  only  be  toiUingy  but  we  must  actually 
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become  sick,  that  we  may  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  means  to 
make  the  sick  well. 

This  is  not  a  work  which  is  to  subserve  the  necessities  of  a 
day — an  age— or  a  generation,  only ;  but  it  is  a  work  which  is 
to  subserve  the  necessities  of  mankind  in  all  coming  tifne. 
When  the  allopathic  materia  medica  shall  be  remembered  and 
retained  by  the  curious  only  as  a  memorial  of  the  dark  ages  of 
medical  science,  the  homo^piithic  will  occupy  an  indispensable 
position,  and  one  as  positive  and  permanent  in  the  wants  of 
the  race,  as  the  simplest  elementary  rules  of  mathematical 
science. 

A  work  of  no  less  importance  than  the  proving  of  drugs  up- 
on ourselves,  is  the  arrangement  of  symptoms,  thus  obtained, 
into  scientific  order.  Whoever  shall  do  this,  will  take  rank 
with  the  great  discoverers  of  the  world.  Until  this  work  is 
accomplished,  let  no  member  of  the  profession  fail  to  give  it 
his  most  earnest  attention.  We  must  not  forget,  that  none 
but  earnest  and  sincere  seekers  are  permitted  to  enter  the  tem- 
ple of  truth.  And  no  one  should  think  himself  beneath  the 
possibility  of  becoming  the  medium  of  a  truth  of  such  magni- 
tude— the  instrument  of  a  benefaction  so  immense  to  the  race* 
Earnestness  of  purpose  will  accomplish  much ;  and  in  the  pre- 
sent struggle  going  on  between  the  new  and  the  old  school  of 
medicine — between  truth  and  fklsity,  he  who  has  not  this  ener- 
gy of  purpose  to  sustain  him  in  the  contest,  had  better  not  en- 
gage- 
It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  urge  the  importance  of  employ- 
ing every  opportunity  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  upon  these 
three  great  points,  viz.:  the  true  nature  of  disease — the  univer- 
sal law  of  cure,  and  the  necessary  means  to  make  that  law 
universally  applicable  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  However 
well  the  physician  may  act  his  part,  however  perfect  may  be- 
come the  homoeopathic  materia  medica,  botli  in  extent  and  ar- 
rangement ;  and  however  proficient  the  physician  may  become 
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in  its  use,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  patient — unless  he  is 
able  to  give  an  intelligible  idea  of  his  own  symptoms,  and 
knows  enough  of  the  true  nature  of  disease  to  give  each  rem- 
edy its  proper  time  to  work,  failures  must  of  necessity  follow. 

Just  in  the  degree  that  these  three  things  are  accomplished, 
viz. :  the  extension  of  the  homoeopathic  materia  medica  to  its  ut- 
most limits — its  scientific  arrangement — and  the  enlightenment 
of  the  public  mind  upon  the  whole  science  and  art  of  medicine, 
in  the  same  degree  will  the  diflficulties  in  the  way  of  a  success- 
ful issue  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  disappear. 

With  this  broad  field  of  usefulness  before  us — with  conse- 
quences so  momentous  to  the  wellbeing  of  man,  who  of  us, 
gentlemen,  that  has  the  love  of  human  welfare  glowing  in  our 
bosoms,  will  not  enter  heart  and  hand  into  this  great  work  ? 
A  richjiarvest,  yet,  lies  before  us,  ready  for  the  sickle — waving 
an  invitation  to  the  reapers ;  and  he  must  gather  instead  of  heed- 
lessly trampling  under  foot,  who  would  merit,  and  receive  the 
closing  commendation  of  the  great  master,  *'  well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant." 

What  nobler  object  than  this  can  animate  us, — can  enlist 
the  faculties  with  which  the  Creator  has  endowed  us  ?  The 
comfort — the  progress — the  welfare  of  the  human  race  is  the 
end,  and  an  approving  conscience  the  reward. 
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It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  the  world,  and  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  lamentable,  that  the  practice  of  medicine, 
an  art  of  daily  necessity  and  of  daily  exercise,  which  most  nearly  affects 
the  dearest  interest  of  mankind,  and  to  the*  improvement  of  which  we  are 
encouraged  and  impelled  by  the  strongest  motives  of  interest  and  humanity, 
of  love  for  our  neighbor  and  zeal  for  our  profession — should,  after  a  proba- 
tion of  so  long  a  period  and  a  recorded  experience  of  at  least  two  thousand 
years,  still  remain,  as  it  confessedly  docs  in  most  respects,  and  as  usually 
understood,  an  instrument  of  such  doubtful  and  uncertain  application. 

Admitting,  as  we  must,  that  in  the  nature  of  things  it  i8  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  arts — dealing  with  elements  and  phenomena  the  most  complex, 
variable,  subtle  and  uncertain — admitting  all  this,  it  must  nevertheless, 
seem  strange  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  that  with  opportunities  of  daily  ob- 
servation, continued  through  so  many  centuries,  and  by  so  many  interested 
and  anxious  observers,  there  should  be  so  little,  either  in  matters  of  fact, 
or  theory,  that  can  be  considered  as  settled  and  established. 

The  phenomena  of  health  and  disease,  and  the  effects  of  drugs  and  all 
other  agencies  capable  of  influencing  the  human  system,  however  intricate 
and  obscure,  are  strictly  matters  of  observation;  and  it  would  appear  reason- 
able that  in  the  course  of  time — ^longer  or  shorter — some  fixed  principles 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  these  phenomena  and  these  effects  occur, 
should  have  been  evolved  and  established,  and  the  relations  between  them 
so  recognized  and  defined  an  to  be  made  available  in  the  cure  of  the  sick, 
the  relief  of  the  suffering  and  the  prevention  of  disease. 

That  this  expectation,  both  moderate  and  reasonable,  has  not  been  ful- 
filled in  any  satisfactory  degree,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  ^dominant  and 
hitherto  prevailing  systems  of  practice  are  concerned,  is  evident.  Not  only 
have  the  wits  and  satirists  of  every  age  found  in  the  uncertainties,  absurdi- 
ties and  inefficiency  (»f  medicine,  abundant  food  for  their  ridicule  and  their 
sarcasm,  but  thoughtful  and  philosophic  men,  both  in  and  out  of  the  pro- 
fession, have  admitted  and  deplored  its  low  estate  and  tardy  progress. 
There  is  scarcely  a  point  relating  to  the  nature  of  any  disease  or  its  proper 
treatment — or  the  nature,  effects,  and  use  of  any  medicinal  agent,  upon 
which  there  is  not  to  be  found  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice 
among  medical  men.  Not  only  do  the  writers  of  one  age  or  country 
controvert  and  oppose  the  views  and  practice  of  a  previous  era  or  another 
country,  but  cotemporaneous  physicians  of  the  same  school  and  nation,  of 
the  same  city  or  district,  are  far  from  being  unanimous  on  these  subjects. 
Nay,  examples  will  readily  occur  to  every  physician  here  present,  of  pro- 
fessors in  the  same  college,  teaching  doctrines  and  insisting  upon  principles 
utterly  diverse  and  irreconcilable  with  each  other. 


Let  us  illustrate  these  remarks  by  an  example.  Among  diseases  that 
have  been  longest  known  and  best  described,  none,  perhaps,  has  received 
more  attention,  or  been  subjected  to  more  extended  observation,  than 
Typhus  Fever.  A  disease  of  acknowled&:ed  severity,  of  frequent  occur- 
rence and  well  marked  symptoms,  it  has  ever  been  studied  with  the  closest 
scrutiny,  and  its  nature,  cause  and  treatment  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  the 
most  critical  investigation,  and  at  times  the  sharpest  controversy.  The 
most  learned  physicians  of  every  age  have  devoted  their  wisdom  to  its 
elucidation,  and  the  volumes  that  have  been  written  upon  it  in  all  langaages 
would,  of  themselves,  form  an  extensive  library.  The  essential  character 
and  most  appropriate  treatment  of  a  disease  so  long  and  thoroughly  known, 
so  important  and  so  interesting, 'must,  long  ago,  it  would  seem,  have  become 
so  well  understood  as  to  leave  little  occasion  for  further  investigation  or 
discussion.  But  a  brief  citation  of  the  various  opinions  that  have  succes- 
sively prevailed  on  these  points,  even  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
will  show  that  it  offers  no  exception  to  the  general  statement  respecting 
the  instability  of  medical  science.  To  avoid  the  suspicion  of  unfairness,  I 
shall  state  the  case  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  most  candid  and  learned 
of  Allopathic  writers  rather  than  my  own: 

"At  the  termination  of  the  last  century,"  says  Dr.  Bostock,*  "while  the  doc- 
trine of  Cullen  was  generally  embraced,  Typhus  Fever  was  called  a  disease 
of  debility,  and  was,  of  course,  to  be  cured  by  tonics  and  stimulants.  No 
sooner  was  it  ascertained  to  exist  than  bark  and  wine  were  administered 
in  as  large  doses  as  the  patient  could  be  induced  or  was  found  able  to  take. 
No  doubt  was  entertained  of  their  power  over  the  disease;  the  only  ques- 
tion that  caused  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  practitioner  was,  whether 
the  patient  could  bear  the  quantity  that  would  be  necessary  for  the  cure. 
To  this  treatment  succeeded  that  of  cold  affusion.  The  high  character  and 
literary  reputation  of  the  individual  who  proposed  this  remedy,  its  simpli- 
city and  easy  application,  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  we  flattered  oar- 
selves  that  we  had  at  length  subdued  the  formidable  monster.  But  we 
were  doomed  to  experience  the  ordinary  process  of  disappointment — the 
practice,  as  usucU,  was  found  inefficient  or  injurious,  and  it  was  after  a 
short  time  supplanted  by  the  lancet.  But  this  practice  was  even  more 
short  lived  than  either  of  its  predecessors;  and  thus,  in  a  space  of  less  than 
forty  years  we  have  gone  through  three  revolutions  of  opinion  with  respect 
to  our  treatment  of  a  disease  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  of  the  most 
decisive  and  urgent  symptoms." 

And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  treatment  of  the  disease  referred  to  has 
not  become  a  whit  more  settled  and  satisfactory  since  the  above  melancholy 
exhibit  was  written.  Within  the  memory  of  most  of  us  the  calomel  treat- 
ment, the  beef-steak  treatment,  the  saline  treatment,  the  turpentine  treat- 
ment and  the  do-nothing  treatment,  has  each  had  its  day  of  popularity  and 
its  zealous  advocates,  and  its  equally  earnest  opponents. 

What  is  true  in  regard  to  Typhus  Fever  might  also  be  said  with  equal 
truth  of  almost  every  other  disease  with  which  humanity  is  afiOiicted.  Con- 
siderations such  as  these  have  drawn  from  the  most  reputable  writers 
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moarnful  concessions  of  the  general  defects  of  the  so  called  art  of  cure. 
Says  Boerhaave:  ''If  we  compare  the  p^ood  which  half  a  dozen  true  disci- 
ples of  ^sculapiuB  have  done  since  their  art  began,  with  the  evil  which 
the  immense  numbers  of  doctors  have  inflicted  on  mankind,  we  must  be 
satisfied  that  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better  for  mankind  if  medical 
men  had  never  existed." 

The  late  lamented  Dr.  Abercrombie  has  well  stated  the  case  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  language,  which,  although  often  quoted,  deserves  the 
serious  attention  of  the  contemners  of  medical  reform  and  innovation: 
"Since  medicine  was  first  cultivated  as  a  science, ''  says  he, '' a  leading 
object  of  attention  has  been  to  ascertain  the  characters  and  symptoms  by 
which  internal  diseases  are  indicated,  and  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
from  other  diseases  that  resemble  theui.  But  with  the  accumulated  expe- 
rience of  ages  bearing  upon  this  important  subject,  an  extended  observa- 
tion has  only  served  to  convince  us  how  deficient  we  are  in  this  department, 
and  how  often,  even  in  the  first  steps  of  our  progress  we  are  left  to  conjec- 
ture. An  equal  or  even  more  remarkable  uncertainty  attends  all  our  re- 
searches on  the  action  of  external  agents  upon  the  body.  These  engage 
our  attention  in  two  respects,  as  causes  of  disease  and  as  remedies,  and  in 
both  these  views  the  action  of  them  is  fraught  with  the  highest  degree  of 
uncertainty."  And  again,  as  with  the  keen  edge  of  his  truthful  satire,  he 
lays  bare  the  weak  foundations  of  professional  assumption,  he  continues: 
"  When  in  the  practice  of  medicine  we  apply  to  new  cases  the  knowledge 
acquired  from  other  cases,  which  we  believe  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  the 
difficulties  are  so  great  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  any  case  we  can  pro- 
perly be  said  to  act  upon  experience  as  we  do  in  other  branches  of  science. 
*  *  *  The  difficulties  and  sources  of  uncertainty  which  meet  us  at  every 
stage  of  our  investigation,  are,  in  fact,  so  great  and  numerous  that  those 
who  have  had  the  most  extensive  opportunities  of  observation  will  be  the 
first  to  acknowledge  that  our  pretended  experience  must,  in  general,  sink 
into  analogy,  and  even  our  analogy,  too  often,  into  conjecture." 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  many  pages  and  to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  this 
address  with  similar  extracts  from  Allopathic  writers  of  the  highest  repu- 
tation of  diffi^rent  periods.  But  these  already  quoted  are  surely  a  sufficient 
confirmation  of  the  assertion  that  the  boasted  experience  of  the  old  systems 
has  not,  so  far,  resulted  in  the  discovery  and  recognition  of  any  fixed  and 
settled  principles  of  medical  philosophy.  And  since  medicine  had  a  litera- 
ture there  never  was  so  little  unanimity  in  the  teaching  or  practice  of  the 
profession  as  in  our  own  day.  There  was  a  time,  extending  over  hundreds 
of  years,  during  which  there  was  universal  acquiescence  in  one  system  of  phi- 
losophy, one  doctrine  of  pathology,  and  one  rule  of  practice.  The  writings 
of  Hippocrates  were,  during  those  ages,  held  to  contain  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  all  medical  knowledge,  and  he  was  the  best  physician  who  under- 
stood best  and  adhered  most  closely  to  the  teachings  of  that ''father  of 
medicine."  The  medical  writers  of  those  days  never  ventured  to  controvert 
in  the  slightest  degree  his  opinions  or  his  statements.  To  explain,  to 
enlarge  upon,  to  illustrate  them,  was  considered  all  that  the  wisest  and  the 
most  experienced  of  his  successors  might  presume  to  do. 

When  at  length  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Hippocratic  doctrine  lost  its 


hold  upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  other  systems  and  methods  succeeded 
it,  the  profession,  till  then  a  unit,  began  to  break  up  into  schools  and  sects, 
each  claiming  for  itself  a  superiority  over  all  others,  and  too  apt  to  denounce 
such  as  dared  to  think,  or  teach,  or  practice  differently  from  the  received 
authority.  And  the  disintegration  has  gone  on,  in  a  sort  of  geometrical 
ratio,  till  in  these  latter  days  every  physician  claims  to  be  independent, 
and  prides  himself  upon  the  originality  and  peculiarity  of  his  views.  Every 
doctor  forms  his  own  theory  and  builds  up  his  own  system  to  suit  himself, 
according  to  his  preconceived  ideas,  or,  as  he  believes,  from  his  own  expe- 
rience; and  one  who  should  not  profess  to  hold  some  notions  different  from 
his  brethren  would,  very  likely,  be  set  down  as  a  weak  and  servile  imitator. 

If  in  this  we  see  good  reason  for  congratulation  that  modern  physic  is 
emancipated  from  the  clogs  and  trammels  of  ancient  prejudice,  and  undue 
subjection  to  authority,  we  cannot  but  allow,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  still 
exhibits  a  state  of  sad  unsettledness  and  confusion. 

These  remarks  and  animadversions  have  special  reference  to  what  may 
be  called  the  practical  departments  of  medical  science — those,  namely,  of 
Pathology,  Therapeutics  and  the  Materia  Medica.  For  as  they  are  of  most 
immediate  interest  and  concernment  to  us  in  the  daily  duties  of  our  calling*, 
BO  unfortunately,  it  is  in  regard  to  them  tliat  we  have  most  to  lament  the 
lack  of  well  defined  and  established  principles. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  the  great  progress  made 
in  such  auxiliary  sciences  as  anatomy,  chemistry  and  physiology,  as  are  em- 
braced in  the  idea  of  a  complete  medical  education.  For  of  them  it  cannot 
be  said  that  they  have  not  partaken  of  the  impulse  of  modern  investigation 
and  discovery,  or  that  their  earnest  cultivation  has  not  been  fruitful  of 
grand  results.  No  branches  of  natural  or  experimental  science  have  been, 
within  these  fifty  years,  more  assiduously  and  successfully  studied  than 
these. 

The  anatomist  is  no  longer  content  with  a  knowledge,  however  full  and 
exact,  of  the  more  obvious  structures  of  the  body,  the  bones,  muscles,  blood 
vessels,  nerves,  viscera,  &c.,  in  all  their  various  relations,  but  pursues  his 
investigations  into  the  deeper  recesses  of  their  organization,  with  a  zeal 
that  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  know  something  of  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  encountered.  There  is  no  artery  but  has  been  followed  to  its 
farthest  ramification;  no  nerve  but  has  been  traced  through  all  its  delicate 
thread-like  windings;  no  tissue,  or  membrane,  or  fibre  but  has  been  sepa- 
rated and  displayed,  and  the  form  and  arrangement  of  its  ultimate  struc- 
ture determined.  Where  the  eye  and  the  scalpel  have  failed,  chemistry 
and  the  microscope  have  been  summoned  to  carry  out  the  inquest.  Micro- 
scopical or  minute  anatomy  has,  in  these  later  years,  almost  reached  the 
dignity  of  a  distinct  science,  wonderful  in  its  accomplished  revelations,  but 
promising  still  greater  results  in  the  future. 

The  achievements  of  modern  chemistry,  from  their  character  and  their 
extensive  relations  with  other  branches  of  science  and  the  arts,  are  more 
generally  understood  and  appreciated.  They  have,  indeed,  been  of  the 
most  surprising  description,  and  have  elevated  the  science  to  a  position  as 
much  superior  to  the  alchemy  of  the  middle  ages,  as  modern  astronomy  is 
\o  the  astrology  of  the  same  dark  period. 


If  as  much  cannot  be  said  of  physiology,  it  is  not  from  the  want  of  dili- 
f^nt  and  enthusiastic  cultivation,  but  rather  from  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  the  science  itself  and  the  later  period  when  correct  principles  of  investi- 
gation were  applied  to  it.  It  is  indeed  but  a  few  years  since  a  high  autho- 
rity on  this  subject  felt  warranted  in  using  such  language  as  the  following: 

"  Would  that  I  could  say  of  physiology — in  the  language  of  Bacon,  *  the 
science  of  ourselves ' — that  it  has  pursued  the  same  course  and  undergone 
the  same  metamorphosis,  as  the  physical  sciences.  But  unfortunately  this 
is  not  the  case.  Physiology  is  still  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  in  some  of 
our  books  a  mere  work  of  the  imagination.  It  has  its  different  creeds,  and 
opposite  and  contending  sects.  •  *  *  In  a  word,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the 
frame- woik  of  a  religion  strangely  filled  with  scientific  terms." 

But  under  the  influence  of  a  more  careful  observation  and  rigid  scrutiny 
of  facts,  physiology  is  rapidly  taking  rank  among  the  most  progressive  of 
its  sister  sciences.  The  functions  of  many  organs  and  tissues  have  been 
ascertained — the  circulation  and  composition  of  the  blood — the  seat  and 
channels  of  sensation — the  power  and  direction  of  the  muscular  forces — 
the  phenomena  of  nutrition,  secretion  and  reproduction — the  processes  of 
decay  and  transformation,  have  been  demonstrated  and  described. 

But  while  we  gratefully  recognize  the  progress  which  these  important 
sciences  have  made,  and  admire  the  proud  position  they  have  reached,  so 
much  more  marked  is  the  contrast  between  them  and  those  branches  of 
learning  which  are  properly  embraced  in  the  term  "Practical  Medicine," 
which  have  to  do  with  medicine  as  an  art  and  a  profession,  and  to  the  per- 
fection of  which  those  auxiliary  and  collateral  studies  are,  or  ought  to  be 
subservient.  The  value  of  anatomy,  chemistry,  botany,  pharmacy,  and 
other  kindred  branches,  to  the  practising  physician,  consists  in  the  advan- 
tage he  derives  from  them  in  relieving  and  curing  his  patients  in  the 
surest,  safest  and  easiest  way.  It  is  to  this  end  and  for  this  purpose  that 
he  has  spent  his  years  of  pupilage  in  the  laboratory  and  the  dissecting 
room,  and  mastered  the  hard,  dry  technicalities  of  the  schools.  However 
interesting  these  studies  may  be  in  themselves  (and  none  are  more  deserv- 
ing of  cultivation),  how  immeasurably  more  important  would  they  be  to  us 
as  practising  physicians,  if  by  their  means  we  were  taught  the  mysteries 
of  disease — its  secret  causes  and  its  essential  nature — or  the  most  potent 
agencies  for  its  removal,  and  the  restoration  of  the  sick  to  health  and 
vigor.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  such  advantages  to  practical 
medicine  have  followed  from  the  labors  of  the  anatomist,  the  chemist,  or 
even  the  physiologist,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected.  Though 
they  have  wonderfully  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  our  knowledge  in  other 
directions,  yet  in  the  one  point  of  greatest  interest  to  us  as  a  profession 
having  the  charge  and  responsibility  of  the  sick  upon  our  hands,  they 
have  almost  entirely  failed  to  enlighten  us.  The  most  accomplished  anato- 
mist has  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  the  essential  nature — the  proximate 
cause — of  a  fever,  an  inflammation  or  a  neuralgia.  The  most  expert  chemist 
cannot  conjecture  why  one  drug  acts  upon  the  nerves  and  another  on  or 
through  the  blood,  nor  why  two  poisons  which  may  be  almost  identical  in 
composition  produce  such  varied  effects.    Nor  can  either  of  them  answer 


one  in  a  thousand  the  questions  that  concern  the  relations  which  drags  and 
other  agents  bear  to  the  human  system  in  health  and  disease.  So,  while 
all  other  sciences  grow  apace,  and  in  their  progress  and  results  excite  our 
constant  admiration,  the  fecience  of  Therapeutics  and  the  art  of  cure  yet 
linger  far  behind. 

The  cause  of  this  tardy  advance  in  an  art  the  most  needful  and  the  most 
important  of  all  that  relate  to  this  life,  may  be  found  in  the  neglect  of  a 
true  system  and  course  of  observation.  Not  but  that  there  have  always 
been  anxious  watchers  of  the  phenomena  which  sickness,  disease  and  death 
furnish  to  the  world  daily.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  our  profession,  that 
in  it  there  has  ever  been  a  supremacy  of  theory  over  fact,  and  a  loose  col- 
lation of  experiences,  not  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  le- 
gitimate practice,  but  rather  with  the  object  of  building  up  and  fortifying 
systems  preconceived. 

It  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  it  was  asserted 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Todd  that  he  felt  himself  "  fully  warranted  by  long  and 
ample  experience,  in  affirming  that  whether  it  be  considered  in  its  scientific 
relations,  or  in  its  practical  details,  no  department  of  knowledge  so  urgently 
demands  the  wholesome  reform  of  a  close  and  scrutinizing  induction."  Or, 
as  Dr.  James  Johnson  asserts,*  "  much  of  the  uncertainty,  obscurity  and 
difficulty  which  is  encountered,  has  arisen,  and  continues  to  flow  from  the 
irrational  manner  in  which  medicine  has  been  taught  and  studied.  This  no 
one  can  deny  who  is  capable  of  forming  any  opinion  upon  the  matter.  *  *  * 
General  inferences  are  drawn  from  particular  premises — ^individual  cases 
are  made  the  models  of  entire  epidemics— -effects  are  confounded  with 
causes,  and  causes  with  effects,  the  sequent  with  the  antecedent,  and  the 
antecedent  with  the  sequent — resemblances  are  discovered  where  none 
exist,  and  points  of  difference  are  detected  where  more  minute  inquiry 
would  have  found  nothing  but  accordance." 

If  medicine  is  less  a  science  of  experience  than  other  sciences,  is  it  not 
owing  to  the  fact,  admitted  by  many  candid  writers,  that  the  instrument 
and  art  of  experience  have  never  yet  been  properly  applied  to  it  ?  There 
certainly  does  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the  medical  facts  that  have  been 
accumulating  since  the  fall  and  to  which  each  day  adds  a  larger  store, 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  same  rigid  scrutiny,  and  brought  within  the 
grasp  of  inductive  reasoning,  and  made  to  stand  on  the  same  footing  as 
those  of  other  sciences  of  observation  and  experiment. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  there  are  some  impediments  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  that  render  the  application  of  these  rules  to  medicine  peculiarly 
difficult,  but  these  can  be  overcome,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  by  the  repeated 
labors  of  many,  honestly  and  truly  undertaken  and  persevered  in.  "  If  the 
method. of  observing  was  reformed,  and  the  observation  subjected  to  the 
assay  of  a  searching  induction,"  hopefully  says  Dr.  Todd,  "  it  is  impossible 
to  foretell  what,  might  be  the  happy  results  ;  and  certainly  not  before  such 
a  trial  has  been  fairly  made,  is  it  allowable  to  say  that  medicine  cannot  he 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  the  other  sciences." 

Even  before  these  words  were  written,  was  this  necessary  and  desired 
reformation  begun.     For  already  was  the  foundation  laid,  and  even  the 
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Boperstructure  had  taken  shape,  of  a  Bystem  of  practical  medicine  built 
upon  pure  observation  and  a  rigid  analysis.  Discarding  all  preceding 
theories  and  divesting  his  mind,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  merely  hypothetical 
preconceptions  as  to  the  nature  of  disease,  and  the  relations  of  remedial 
agents  to  the  human  system,  Hahnemann  devoted  his  great  genius  to  the 
development  of  a  therapeutic  law  from  a  cautious  comparison  of  authentic 
facts  sifted  from  the  husks  and  chaff  of  theory  and  conceit. 
'  It  does  not  fall  in  with  my  design  to  entertain  you  with  an  account  of 
the  rise,  history  and  progress  of  Homoaopathy,  or  an  exposition  of  its  prin- 
ciples and  peculiarities.  The  life  and  character  of  Hahnemann — the  gradual 
unfolding  of  his  great  discovery — the  painful  trials  and  impediments  with 
which  the  new  method  has  bad  to  contend,  and  its  present  favorable  position, 
would  each  be  a  fitting  theme  for  the  present  occasion.  But  the  discussion 
of  these  topics  has  so  frequently  engaged  your  attention  both  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  and  in  the  standard  publications  of  our  school,  that 
I  forbear  to  occupy  your  time  on  this  occasion,  with  a  repetition  of  state- 
ments and  arguments  with  which  my  audience  are  already  familiar. 

I  shall  content  rhj^self  with  saying,  in  this  connection,  that  we  claim  for 
HomcBopathy  that  it  fulfills  the  required  conditions  of  that  long  desired 
reform  in  medicine  more  completely  than  any  system  of  treatment  that  has 
gone  before  it.  It  stands  upon  the  platform  indicated  by  the  most  candid 
and  thoughtful  minds,  namely:  that  of  a  pure,  cautious  and  repeated 
observation,  systematically  pursued,  and  tested  by  experience.  As  the 
result  of  proceedings  so  conducted,  under  the  guiding  genius  of  Hahnemann, 
has  been  evolved,  that  beneficent  law  of  cure,  expressed  in  the  brief  but 
comprehensive  formula,  Similia  Similibus  Gurantur,  and  which  is  destined 
to  accomplish,  sooner  or  later,  a  complete  revolution  in  medical  philosophy 
and  medical  methods.  It  is  no  mere  hypothenis  first  formed  in  the  mind  of 
the  proposer  and  then  defended  by  a  partial  and  imperfect  selection  of 
proofs,  like  the  multitude  of  fanciful  systems  that  preceded  it;  but  a  legiti- 
mate deduction  from  authentic  facts  well  weighed  and  compared. 

The  announcement  of  a  discovery  so  important  and  fraught  with  conse- 
quences so  momentous  to  medical  science,  by  a  man  of  the  acknowledged 
high  character  and  reputation  of  Hahnemann,  could  not  fail  to  attract 
attention.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  considering  the  usual  fate  of 
similar  discoveries,  that  a  principle  and  the  system  built  upon  it  necessarily 
involving  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  art  of  healing  as  heretofore 
established,  would  be  accepted  without  opposition,  denial  and  even  ridicule. 
What  treatment  it  has  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  profession,  both  in 
the  old  world  where  it  was  first  promulgated,  and  in  this  free  land  under 
more  liberal  and,  as  we  claim,  more  enlightened  political  institutions,  is 
well  known  to  all. 

Not  only  has  the  system  itself  been  assailed  with  ridicule,  but  its  advo- 
cates and  practitioners  have  been  subjected  to  obloquy,  professional 
discourtesy,  and  all  the  enginery  of  vindictiveness. 

While  we  cannot  pause  to  disprove  every  false  allegation,  or  to  confute 

every  sophistical  impeachment  that  our  opponents  may  bring  against  us, 

it  seems  fitting  on  this  occasion  to  notice  an  assault  made  by  the  Allopathic 

Medical  Society  of  this  State,  speaking  through  its  president,  Dr.  Thomas 
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Hnn,  and  published  in  a  late  volume  of  the  **  transactions"  of  that  society. 
In  his  annual  address  delivered  before  the  society  in  1863,  upon  the  "  Influ- 
ence of  the  progress  of  Medical  Science  upon  Medical  Art,"  Dr.  Hun 
recognized  the  fact  "  that  a  great  revolution  in  nipdical  practice  is  going 
on;  that  the  notions  \vhich  have  prevailed,  and  to  a  great  extent  do  still 
prevail,  as  to  the  objects  and  limits  of  our  art,  require  great  modifications, 
and  that  our  pretensions  in  the  healing  of  disease  must  be  far  more  humble 
than  they  have  been."  He  exposes  the  false  and  mischievous  assumptions 
of  the  "  regular"  profession,  and  speaks  of  its  "  errors  and  impostures"  in 
language  that  would  be  considered  as  abusive  if  employed  by  one  of 
another  school.  He  justifies  the  ridicule  of  the  satirists  and  the  criticism 
of  the  grave,  which  have  served,  as  he  declares,  *'to  expose  our  exaggerated 
pretensions  in  the  cure  of  disease,  and  to  show  on  how  slight  a  foundation 
our  routine  of  practice  reposed.*'  While  he  deplores  **  what  has  happened 
in  the  dark  paths  which  we  and  our  predecessors  have  trod,''  he  is  not  less 
emphatic  in  asserting  the  necessity  for  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  old 
systems  of  Therapeutics. 

It  may  readily  be  believed  that  the  bold  and  emphatic  expression  of  sen- 
timents like  these  from  one  holding  so  distinguished  a  position  in  the 
Allopathic  ranks,  would  not  fail  to  excite  among  his  brethren  feelings  of 
dissatisfaction  and  alarm,  as  savoring  over  much  of  professional  insubordi- 
nation and  an  implied  approval  of  Homoeopathy.  So  marked,  indeed,  were 
the  signs  of  disapprobation  in  certain  quarters,  that  in  order  to  counteract 
the  not  unnatural  f  misconstruction,"  which  he  admits  some  have  fallen 
into,  and  to  set  himself  right  upon  the  record  as  an  orthodox  Allopathist, 
the  doctor  deems  it  necessary  to  append  to  his  published  address  at  attack 
upon  Homoeopathy  and  its  friends,  in  the  form  of  a  note,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  gravely  discusses  the  important  question,  **  Is  Homoeopathy 
quackery?"  Of  course,  the  anticipated  answer  to  the  question  thus  pro- 
pounded could  only  be  in  the  aflfirmative,  else  why  should  it  have  bcjen 
obtruded  into  the  discussion;  but  those  who  heard  or  have  read  only  the 
address,  will  be  interested  to  learn  by  what  peculiar  line  of  argument  the 
predetermined  result  is  reached. 

It  is  foreign  to  my  inclination  to  reply  to  attacks  of  this  nature,  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances  I  should  pass  this  one  by  unnoticed;  but  the 
position  of  Dr.  Hun,  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Allopathic  State  Medical 
Society,  and  his  general  reputation  for  liberality  and  learning,  invest  his 
specifications  with  an  importance  which  they  would  not  otherwise  possess, 
and  seem  to  render  some  rejoinder  desirable.  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
occupy  the  remainder  of  the  time  assigned  to  me  by  a  review  of  the 
assumptions  of  Dr.  Hun  in  regard  to  Homoeopathy,  as  the  latest  phase 
which  the  opposition  to  our  science  has  assumed. 

The  animus  of  the  assault  deserves  only  a  passing  notice,  as  we  can 
afford  not  to  reciprocate  it,  but  the  logic  emploved  by  Dr.  Hun  and  the 
concessions  made  by  him,  are  note-worthy  indications  of  the  present  atti- 
tude of  that  controversy  which  agitates  the  medical  world,  and  which 
especially  keeps  the  old  schools  of  practice  in  a  ferment  of  uncertainty 
and  misgivings. 
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Dr.  Hun  admits  the  errors  and  impostures  of  the  "regular"  profession; 
he  admits  that  HomcBopathists,  as  a  class,  are  not  chargeable  with  that 
sort  of  quackery  which  consists  of  dishonorable  and  indecorous  profes- 
sional conduct;  he  admits  that  most  of  them  "have  gone  through  a  regular 
course  of  instruction,  and  have  been  pronounced  by  the  proper  boards 
qualified  to  practice/'  so  they  cannot  be  charged  with  gross  ignorance;  he 
admits  that  there  are  many  ''eminent  lawyers, learned  divines,  shrewd  and 
prudent  merchants,  who  conduct  their  affairs  with  discretion,''  who  are 
capable  of  **  forming  a  sound  judgment  oh  any  subject,  and  who  yet  adopt 
the  Homoeopathic  system  of  practice  for  themselves  and  their  families;"  he 
admits  that  "a  great  many  recoveries  take  place  under  Homcsopathic 
treatment,"  and  he  allows  also  that  "  there  is  no  fixed  orthodoxy  in  medi- 
cine," and  that,  within  Allopathic  limits,  "the  common  sense  of  the  profes- 
sion does  not  call  a  man  a  quack  nor  exclude  him  from  association,  simply 
because  he  is  thought  to  be  absurd  and  wrong-headed,  nor  even  because 
he  promulgates  a'system,  which,  like  the  exploded  system  of  Brousais,  is 
deemed  false  in  reasoning  and  pernicious  in  practice." 

As  Homoeopathists  we  may  feel  under  no  particular  burden  of  obligation 
for  these  concessions,  extorted  as  they  are  by  palpable  facts  from  lips  all 
too  reluctant  to  praise  and  all  too  ready  to  censure;  but  the  "general 
world  "  of  mankind  may  well  adopt  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Hun  for  his 
exposure  of  what  is  not  deemed  quackery  irmde  of  the  "  regular  profes- 
sion;" and  it  goes  very  far  towards  neutralizing  all  testimony  from  the 
same  source  against  what  may  be  denounced  as  quackery  ovlside  of  the 
said  "  regular  profession."  For,  by  the  showing  of  Dr.  Hun,  a  man  may 
adopt  and  propagate  a  system  which  is  regarded  by  his  brethren  as  "  false 
in  reasoning  and  pernicious  in  practice,"  i.  e.,  injurious  or  fatal  to  the 
patient;  and  yet  the  common  sense  of  the  profession  will  not  suffer  him  to 
be  called  a  quack,  nor  exclude  him  from  association  and  recognition  as  a 
"regular,"  so  long  as  he  sails  under  Allopathic  colors  and  maintains  pro- 
fessional decorum.  He  is  thus  obliged  to  say,  in  substance,  we  cannot 
stigmatize  any  physician  as  unworthy  of  public  patronage  and  professional 
confidence,  merely  because  he  is  so  wrong-headed  as  to  persist  in  a  method 
which  we  see  kills  instead  of  cures,  for  then  we  should  be  obliged  to  brand 
a  portion  of  our  own  number  as  quacks — nothing  is  quackery  which  is 
scientific,  and  nothing  is  scientific  unless  it  is  Allopathic. 

What  then,  it  may  well  be  inquired,  are  the  grave  delinquencies  of  a 
system  which,  like  Homoeopathy,  is  adopted  and  approved,  and  trusted  by 
educated  and  conscientious  men,  (which,  so  far  from  being  "  pernicious 
and  injurious,"  has  proved  to  be  eminently  safe  and  successful  in  practice) 
that  it  should  be  proscribed  as  quackery,  and  \X%  practitioners  denied  the 
common  courtesies  of  the  profession  that  are  freely  accorded  to  tho 
"  absurd  and  wrong-headed  "  Allopathist? 

Dr.  Hun  holds  the  following  language:  "  Though  great  latitude  of 
opinion  is  tolerated  in  medicine,  yet,  to  this,  there  must  be  some  limits. 
The  most  opposite  doctrines  may  be  promulgated;  the  most  opposite  modes 
of  practice  may  be  proposed,  and  yet  neither  party  claim  the  right  to  turn 
the  other  out  of  the  profession;  but,  after  all,  there  must  be  some  show  of 
sense  or  reason  in  these  doctrines  or  this  practice.    There  must,  in  fine 
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be  some  limits  to  the  absiirditieB  which  a  man  miy  be  allowed  to  maintain. 
Now,  Homoeopathy  passes  those  limits." 

Very  good;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  quackery;  and  both  the  profession 
and  its  patients  have  good  cause  for  a  wholesome  horror  of  it.  But  what 
are  those  limits,  beyond  which  if  a  physician  passes  he  becomes  a  quack? 
Since,  in  Dr.  Hun's  opinion,  mere  fatal  error,  or  the  habitual  sacrifice  of 
the  patient's  interests  to  a  false  and  pernicious  system,  does  not  militate 
against  good  fellowship  with  the  profession;  since  **the  most  opposite 
doctrines  may  be  promulgated,  and  the  most  opposite  modes  of  treat- 
ment may  be  proposed,"  without  incurring  the  terrible  charge  of  quackery, 
where  is  the  boundary  line? 

Dr.  Hun  proposes  to  find  it  at  the  point  of  self-evident  absurdity,  and 
he  declares  that  Homoeopathy  is  justly  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  quackery, 
because  it  passes  beyond  those  limits  It  has  no  "  show  of  sense  in  its 
doctrines,  or  of  reason  in  its  practice."  •*  It  is  so  absurd  and  illogical 
that  its  refutation  is  difficult,  only  because  logic  cannot  grasp  propositions 
flo  utterly  unreasonable." 

This  is  the  dire  oflfence  which,  in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Hun,  merits  so 
severe  a  sentence.  Not  because  Homoeopathy  is  unsuccessful  or  injurious; 
not  because  its  practitioners  are  ignorant  or  uneducated;  nor  because  they 
resort  to  dishonorable  or  unprofessional  ways  of  attracting  attention  or 
extending  their  practice,  for  none  of  these  things  are  charged  against  us; 
but  because  it  is  self-evidently  absurd.  It  might  be  unfounded  in  right 
reason,  and  unsafe— even  "pernicious" — in  practice;  but  if  there  were 
only  some  plausibility  in  it — "  some  show  of  sense  or  reason,"  it  might  still 
have  escaped  the  censure  so  glibly  passed  upon  it.  But  "absurdity"  is 
such  high  treason  against  the  whole  medical  fraternity,  as  at  once  to 
deserve  the  forfeiture  of  all  professional  rights.  If  any  complain  that  an 
unwarranted  discrimination  is  thereby  made  against  us  and  our  system, 
while  "  in  the  past  we  find  many  absurd  pretensions  to  blush  for,"  as  well 
as  "many  fatal  errors  to  deplore,"  which,  nevertheless,  did  not  debar  their 
authors  from  professional  comity  and  respect — if  any  think  it  a  little  hard 
that  we  should  be  worse  treated  than  the  disciples  of  Brousais  who, 
'*  although  their  master  was  called  absurd  and  wrong-headed,"  and  his, 
now  exploded,  system  was  denounced  as  "  false  in  reasoning  and  pernicious 
in  practice,"  were  never  called  quacks,  nor  excluded  from  association  with 
the  rest  of  the  profession;  they  should  remember  the  important  and  "self- 
evident  "  distinction  that  those  absurdities  were  not  Homoeopathic,  That 
makes  all  the  difference.  At  least  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover 
any  other. 

The  charge  of  "  self-evident  absurdity,"  although  a  convenient  method  of 
avoiding  discussion,  is  not  always  conclusive  as  to  the  final  judgment  of 
mankind.  It  has  often  before  been  made  in  reference  to  ideas,  discoveries 
and  inventions,  the  truth  and  value  of  which  time  and  experience  have 
ultimately  demonstrated  and  confirmed.  In  these  days  especially,  when 
the  developments  in  science  and  the  arts  are  constantly  obliging  ns  to 
modify  or  completely  change  our  former  views,  it  behooves  us  not  to  be  too 
bold  in  our  denials,  nor  too  hasty  in  denouncing  as  absurd,  every  thing  that 
appears  new  or  unusual. 
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Dr.  Hun  compliments  Homoeopathy  as  having  been  "  for  twenty-five  years 
the  prevailing  medical  heresy."  He  allows  that  its  practitioners  have,  as 
a  class,  "  gone  through  a  regular  course  of  instruction,  aud  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  proper  boards,  qualified  to  practice.''  He  admits;  as  we 
have  already  se^n,  that  '*  there  is  a  class  in  which  are  found  eminent  law- 
yers, learned  divines,  shrewd  and  prudent  merchants,  who  conduct  their 
affairs  with  wisdom  and  discretion,  and  who  yet  adopt  the  Homoeopathic 
system  of  practice  for  themselves  and  their  families  ;"  and  he  might  have 
added,  that  in  every  community,  where  the  system  has  been  fairly  repre- 
sented, its  chief  adherents  and  supporters  are  of  that  class.  It  is  not  among 
the  ignorant  and  the  uncultivated  that  it  makes  its  first  and  its  firmest 
converts.  It  is  only  by  slow  degrees  that  it  gains  the  confidence  of  the 
lower  classes,  who  are  much  more  likely  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  pre- 
scription according  to  its  size,  the  number  of  its  ingredients,  its  nauscous- 
ness,  or  the  immediate  impression  it  makes  upon  the  patient.  But  Dr.  Hun 
knows  perfectly  well,  or  he  may  know  if  he  will  take  a  little  pains  to  in- 
quire, that  the  patrons  and  upholders  of  Homoeopathy  are  everywhere, 
those  who  are  not  only  "eminent,"  "learned"  and  "shrewd"  in  their 
several  professions  and  conduct  their  own  affairs  "  with  wisdom  and  dis- 
cretion," but  that  their  very  habits  of  weighing  evidence,  examining  testi- 
mony, looking  after  their  interests  and  regarding  all  subjects  from  a  prac- 
tical, litilitarian  and  common  sense  point  of  view,  enables  them  to  form  as 
sound  a  judgment  on  medical  matters  as  those  whose  prejudices,  instincts 
or  interests  lead  them  to  adhere  to  the  old  routine. 

Now,  is  it  altogether  modest  in  Dr.  Hun,  or  any  man,  to  pronounce  the 
sentence  of  "  self-evident  absurdity  "  upon  a  doctrine  science,  or  practice, 
that  is  accepted,  believed  in,  and  trusted  by  men  of  this  class  ?  Nay,  is  it 
not  the  height  of  presumption  f  For  twenty-five  years  Homoeopathy  has 
been  the  "  prevailing  medical  heresy."  Its  practitioners  are  men  of  regular 
medical  training,  have  observed  all  the  legal  and  usual  requirements,  have 
been  pronounced  by  proper  (Allopathic)  judges  qualified  by  education, 
moral  character  and  decorous  deportment,  to  assume  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  a  profession  scarcely  inferior  in  importance  to  any  other.  Who 
shall  say  that  they  are  less  qualified  than  others  to  form  opinions  on  sub- 
jects of  controversy,  or  that  in  changing  their  views  or  adhering  to  this 
practice  they  have  been  influenced  by  more  unworthy  motives  than  those 
who,  with  or  without  examination  of  the  subject  prefer  to  remain  Allopath- 
ists  ?  Dr.  Hun  concedes  the  right  of  every  man  who  has  learned  his  pro- 
fession "to  form  opinions  and  adopt  a  practice  according  to  the  best  light 
he  can  find."  Is  it  not  to  be  presumed  that  Homoeopathic  physicians  have 
exe]:cised  this  right  conscientiously  and  intelligently? 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  more,  many  "  learned,"  "  shrewd,"  **  emi- 
nent," "wise"  and  "prudent"  men  have  been  treated  according  to  the 
method  of  this  "  prevailing  heresy  " — they  have  preferred  it  for  themselves — 
they  have  trusted  to  it  those  more  dear  than  themselves — but  they  have 
not  yet  discovered  its  "  self-evident  absurdity."  And  is  it  not  somewhat 
remarkable  that  a  system  so  far  "  beyond  the  reach  of  logical  refutation  " 
because  of  its  utter  absurdity,  without  any  unprofessional  or  indecorous 
propagandism  on  the  part  of  its  advocates,  without  resort  to  dishonorable 
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and  clap-trap  expedients  to  gain  popularity,  and  in  spite  of  the  persistent 
opposition  of  the  so-called  "  regular  "  profession,  should  for  so  many  years 
have  naaintained  its  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the  public,  making  converts 
from  Allopathic  ranks,  extending  itself  in  every  civilized  country,  estab- 
lishing its  dispensaries,  hospitals  and  schools,  gaining  in  strength  and  in- 
fluence where  it  has  been  longest  known,  and  yet  at  this  time  be  more 
than  ever,  the  prevailing  medical  heresy  ?  That  the  system  is  safe,  efficient 
and  rea:*onable,  we  have  the  evidence  of  thousands  of  scientific,  shrewd 
and  thoughtful  men,  who  have  tried  it  in  the  crucible  of  actual  experience 
for  a  series  of  years.  That  it  is  *'  self-evidently  absurd,"  we  have  the  as- 
sertion of  Dr.  Hun. 

That  large  and  respectable  portion  of  the  non-medical  public — that  it  is 
both  large  and  respectable  is  conceded — who,  after  more  or  less  experience 
and  observation  of  its  benefits,  discard  the  old  system — who  so  far  agree 
with  Dr.  Hun  as  to  believe  it  **  unworthy  of  the  age  and  the  present  con- 
dition of  science,''  and  choose  Homoeopathy  instead  as  being  more  safe  and 
successful — are  excused  for  their  defection  on  the  general  ground  of  igno- 
rance, notwithstanding  their  learning,  their  shrewdness,  their  prudence  in 
ordinary  affairs  ;  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  medical  systems  they  are 
strangely  uninformed  and  indifferent.  '*The  truth  is,"  says  our  author, 
"  these  men  neither  believe  nor  disbelieve  in  the  system.  They  have  not 
taken  the  pains  to  examine  into  it,  and  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is. 
Just  as  this  same  class  of  men  is  in  general,  unacquainted  with  the  medi- 
cal doctrines  of  the  regular  profession." 

What  is  it  then  that  induces  these  otherwise  discreet  and  prudent  people 
to  forsake  the  good  old  ways  of  Allopathic  orthodoxy  for  this  silly  delusion, 
this  ''prevailing  heresy"  of  Homoeopathy  ?  What  strange  hallucination 
beguiles  these  usually  sensible  men  to  tru^t  their  dearest  interests  to  such 
a  *'  self-evident  absurdity?"  We  need  not  go  beyond  this  same  address  for 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Let  us  hear  our  learned  author's  explanation 
of  it.  "  That  which  they  do  believe,"  says  he,  **  is  that  sick  persons,  when 
treated  according  to  the  Homoeopathic  system,  recover  at  least  as  well  as 
when  treated  according  to  the  regular  practice,  thus  founding  their  judg- 
ment, not  on  the  reasonableness  of  the  system,  but  on  what  seems  to  them 
to  be  its  fruits."  Well,  is  not  that  a  reasonable  foundation  for  their  judg- 
ment ?  And  is  not  even  the  unlearned  and  way-faring  man  competent  to 
judge  of  medical  systems  as  well  as  of  moral  character,  by  the  fruits  ex- 
hibited ?  But  Dr.  Huu  has  more  to  say  on  this  subject.  "  It  is  within  the 
recollection  and  experience  of  most  of  those  here  present,  that  no  person, 
whatever  might  be  his  age  or  circumstances,  was  allowed  by  his  physician 
to  go  through  an  attack  of  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  or  indeed  any  disease 
however  grave  or  slight  it  might  be,  without  being  made  to  swallow  a 
certain  amount  of  nauseous  and  nauseating  medicine  which  greatly  in- 
creased the  pain  and  discomfort  of  the  sickness  ;  and  the  administration  of 
this  medicine  was  held  out  as  absolutely  necessary  for  safety.  Now  the 
Homoeopathist,  in  similar  cases,  is  seen  to  give  an  infinitesimal  dose  in  a 
palatable  form,  arid  [remember  Dr.  Hun  is  still  on  the  stand]  the  palieni 
recovers  equally  luellJ^  Now  if  that  is  the  case,  that  the  comparatively 
pleasant  and  gentle  treatment  of  the  one  system  is  equally  efficacious  with 
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the  nauseous  and  distressing  method  of  the  other,  why  should  not  those 
who  only  seek  to  be  cured  naturally  choose  the  pleasanter  way  of  obtain- 
ing the  desired  relief,  whether  they  understand  the  philosophy  of  the  sys- 
tem or  not.  They  may  not  know  or  care  to  understand  the  modus  operandi 
of  the  remedies,  but  they  are  just  as  competent  to  appreciate  their  effects 
as  a  medical  professor  or  even  the  President  of  a  State  medical  society. 
What  matters  it  to  the  poor  victim  of  intermittent  fever  whether  the 
quinine  that  cures  him  doefe  so  by  virtue  of  its  action  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, upon  the  blood,  the  ultimate  fibre,  or  the  liver  ;  whether  it  acts  as  a 
tonic,  or  as  an  astringent,  as  an  anti-spasmodic  or  an  anti-periodic  ;  and  is 
he  not  as  well  qualified  to  judge  of  its  salutary  effects  as  if  he  were  fami- 
liar with  all  the  various  and  conflicting  theories  on  the  subject  that  have 
been  advanced  during  the  last  two  hundred  years  ?  Why  should  prudent 
and  sensible  men  ignore  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  because  they  cannot 
I  or  do  not  comprehend  all  the  why  and  wherefore  ? 

Bat  if  a  "  mere  statement  of  the  Homoeopathic  doctrine  is  sufficient  for 
its  own  refutation,"  with  all  rightly  constituted  minds,  suppose  Dr.  Hun 
inaugurates  a  holy  crusade  against  the  prevailing  ignorance  on  medical 
subjects  A  mere  statement  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Homoeo- 
pathic way  of  cure  could  be  embraced  in  a  pamphlet  of  moderate  size,  and 
if  widely  disseminated  might  tend  to  dispel  the  general  darkness.  We 
would  be  happy  to  join  in  such  a  charitable  enterprise,  especially  if  it 
included  a  statement  of  the  principles  of  Allopathy,  and  such  an  exposition 
of  its  advantages  as  might  be  derived  from  his  own  essay.  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  such  extracts  as  the  following  from  that  interesting 
production  : 

"  Assailed  from  within  and  without,  our  profession  presents  the  remark- 
able spectacle  of  an  art  sinking  in  public  estimation  and  in  the  confidence 
of  its  own  practitioners,  while  the  science  on  which  it  is  founded  is  ap- 
plauded for  the  conquests  it  is  constantly  making.  It  has  even  been  said 
of  us,  as  of  the  priests  at  the  decline  of  paganism,  that  two  physicians  in 
the  practice  of  their  art  cannot  look  each  other  in  the  face  without  smiling 
at  the  credulity  of  their  dupes." 

**  Nor  is  it  among  the  public  only  that  confidence  in  our  art  is  impaired, 
for  even  in  our  own  profession  are  to  be  found  men  remarkable  for  intelli- 
gence and  scientific  attainments  who  are  led  by  their  science  to  a  state  of 
practical  skepticism." 

'*  In  the  past  we  find  many  absurd  pretensions  to  blush  for,  and  many 
fatal  errors  to  deplore,  and  even  in  our  own  day  a  routine  of  practice  still 
prevails  which  is  unworthy  of  the  age  and  of  the  present  condition  of  our 
science." 

"  There  must  be  some  cause  for  this  error  of  the  public,  and  we  may 
safely  assume  that  if  our  profession  had  been  altogether  worthy  of  confi- 
dence, it  would  not  have  been  treated  with  distrust  by  men  of  intelligence 
and  sound  judgment,  who  are  at  least  sincere  in  their  choice  ;  for  what 
they  first  of  all  wish  for  is  the  restoration  of  health,  and  not  the  gratifica- 
tion of  any  spite  against  our  profession." 

**  The  success  of  Homoeopathy,  which  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  has 
been  the  prevailing  medical  heresy,  has  been  due  not  to  any  merit  of  the 
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system,  bat  to  the  previous  errors  and  impostures  of  the  regular  profes- 
sion." 

''  In  most  cases  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  watch  the  patient  as 
the  disease  runs  its  course." 

'*  But  the  advocate  of  Homoeopathy  replies  to  the  explanation  I  offer  :  If 
nature  suffices  for  the  cure  of  these  diseases,  why  is  it  that  formerly,  and 
even  at  this  day,  so  much  disagreeable  medicine  is  given  in  these  very 
cases  by  physicians  ?  To  this  I  know  of  but  one  answer  :  The  profession 
has  been  and  still  is  in  error.  Much  of  the  medicine  given  was  and  is  un- 
necessary and  even  hurtful." 

With  this  plain  statement  of  the  case,  so  easily  made  and  spread  before 
the  public,  all  eager,  as  you  well  say,  "  for  the  restoration  of  health,  and 
not  for  the  gratification  of  any  spite  against  our  profession,"  who  doubts 
that  the  door  of  every  intelligent  household  would  soon  be  closed  against 
HomcBopathic  humbugs,  since  all  persons,  with  rightly  constituted  minds, 
would  prefer  to  be  scientifically  killed  rather  than  absurdly  cured. 

I  am  not  willing,  however,  to  concede  so  much  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  advocates  aud  patrons  of  Homoeopathy  as  is  taken  for  granted  by  Dr. 
Hun.  I  believe  that  the  experience  of  the  members  of  this  society  will 
sanction  the  statement  that  there  is  among  the  intelligent  class  of  Homoeo- 
pathic laity  no  small  amount  of  information  on  medical  topics,  and  a  dis- 
criminating appreciation  of  the  peculiarities  and  principles  of  the  system 
they  have  espoused,  as  well  as  a  much  better  acquaintance  with  the  theo- 
ries and  methods  of  our  opponents  than  is  usual  among  those  who  still 
adhere  to  the  Allopathic  regime.  Several  admirable  expositions  of  the 
system  of  Hahnemann  have  been  prepared  by  non-professional  men.  The 
able  and  satisfactory  essays  of  Eustaphieve,  Everest,  Wilkinson  and  others 
of  this  class,  have  rendered  important  assistance  in  extending  a  knowledge 
of  our  principles  and  treatment;  while  various  familiar  treatises  of  like 
character  by  physicians  have  been  written  and  published  to  meet  the  popu- 
lar demand. 

As  Dr.  Hun  disposes  of  the  doctrine  of  Homoeopathy  by  this  summary 
sentence  of  self-evident  absurdity,  and  so  refuses  to  reason  concerning  its 
truth,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  he  has  disposed  of  its  facts  in  the 
same  way,  and  by  refusing  to  receive  them  as  evidence.  The  assumption 
that  our  doctrine  is  absurd,  has  compelled  him  to  the  consequent  assump- 
tion that  our  practice  is  futile.  He  cannot  repeat  against  Homoeopathy 
the  charge  of  being  pernicious  and  dangerous,  as  he  allows  much  of  the 
practice  of  his  own  school  to  be.  Our  dose  is  too  small  for  that,  it  is  sim- 
ply powerless,  a  nothing,  a  cheat.  We  make  our  patients  believe  they 
have  swallowed  medicine  when  they  have  only  tasted  sugar,  or  water  1  But 
still  the  facts,  the  countless  cures  alleged  to  be  wrought  in  our  practice, 
and  attested  by  so  many  competent  witnesses  in  all  classes  of  society, 
must  be  somehow  resolved  into  fancies  and  phantoms,  or  they  may  seem 
like  evidences  to  rebut  the  charge  of  self-evident  absurdity.  And  how  is 
this  to  be  done  ?  Dr.  Hun  has  found  a  method  of  explaining  our  apparent 
success,  viz:  Homoeopathy  counts  among  its  cures  only  those  cases  in 
which  recovery  would  have  taken  place  without  medicine.  It  creates  a 
reputation  out  of  nothing  "by  giving  frightful  names  to  mild  diseases,"  (a 
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trick  which,  by  his  own  showing,  we  might  have  learned  from  the  "  regu- 
lars," who,  as  he  suggests,  often  leave  on  the  mother's  mind  the  impres- 
sion when  a  child  has  recovered  from  spasmodic  croup  **  that  if  the  doctor 
had  not  diligently  used  remedies  it  would  have  passed  into  membranous 
croup.")  And  so  he  leaps  to  the  predetermined  conclusion  required  by  his 
theory  of  absurdity,  and  sweeps  all  recovery  under  our  treatment  into  the 
same  category  of  "  mild  diseases."  The  cases  given  over  to  death,  or  too 
malignant  to  be  reached  by  any  art  or  agency  of  Allopathy,  and  yet  made 
every  whit  whole  by  the  absurdity  of  infinitesimal  doses,  are  conveniently 
left  out  of  the  account.  Authentic  reports  of  some  chronic  disease  success- 
fully treated  according  to  this  method,  after  the  patient  had  spent  all  his 
living  upon  the  old  school  of  physicians  and  was  nothing  bettered,  but 
rather  grew  wor  e,  are  accessable  to  Dr.  Hun  at  any  time  when  his  mind 
may  be  open  to  conviction.  Yellow  fever  is  not  generally  ranked  among 
mild  diseases,  yet  in  1843  the  Trustees  of  the  Mississippi  Asylum,  at 
Natchez,  after  a  fair  trial  of  both  systems,  felt  obliged  to  dismiss  Allopathic 
treatment  altogether  in  that  disease  and  adopt  Homoeopathy  exclusively. 
Cholera  is  not  yet  accounted  a  mild  disease,  yet  statistics  from  different 
hospitals  in  Europe  and  America  show  that  when  Allopathy  was  losing 
from  46  to  75  per  cent,  of  its  cholera  patients,  our  practice  was  losing  from 
13  to  33  per  cent.  And  are  the  families  which  patronize  Homoeopathy  pecu- 
liarly favored  with  exemption  from  malignant  and  violent  sicknesses?  Does 
it  not  occur  to  some  "  well  constituted  minds "  that  among  the  many 
"shrewd  and  prudent "  people  who  have  accepted  us  through  a  term  of 
years  as  their  family  physicians,  there  ought  to  be  now  and  then  one  whose 
intelligent  solicitude  for  the  relief  of  his  suflFering  household  would  sharpen 
bis  eyes  so  as  to  see  that  our  remedies  are  powerless  ? 

At  the  outset  Dr.  Hun  virtually,  though  unwittingly,  acknowledges  him- 
self disqualified  to  testify  concerning  the  merits  or  demerits  of  our  system. 
The  convenient  and  easy  charge  of  self-evident  absurdity,  carries  with  it 
not  only  a  refusal  to  reason  or  be  reasoned  with,  but  also  a  confession  that 
the  matter  has  not  been  deemed  worthy  of  any  other  than  a  superficial 
examination.  This  is  a  confession  of  ignorance  arising  from  prejudice  or 
prejudgment — a  confession  of  mental  condition  which  utterly  unfits  any 
man  to  express  or  even  form  an  opinion  on  any  given  subject.  Newton's 
rebuke  to  Halley  was  severe  as  courteous,  '*  I  have  studied  this  matter, 
you  have  not."  Solomon's  rebuke  to  that  self-suflBciency  thai  presumes  to 
pronounce  judgment  without  examination,  is  somewhat  sharper,  "  he  that 
answereth  a  matter  before  he  heareth  it,  it  is  a  shame  and  folly  unto  him." 
Dr.  Hun  is  a  man  of  wide  and  various  knowledge;  I  do  not  seek  to  discredit 
his  judgment  in  matters  of  which  he  is  competent  to  speak,  but  of  Homoso- 
pathj  it  may  be  both  a  misfortune  and  a  fault  that  he  is  wholly  ignorant. 

Is  not  this  a  marvel  in  the  history  of  a  great  and  beneficent  science?  A 
hundred  men  having  brought  all  their  wit  and  wisdom  to  the  work  of  testing 
an  alleged  improvement,  unanimously  speak  out  of  their  personal  know- 
ledge, and  as  unanimously  declare  that  this  alleged  improvement  is  real 
and  worthy  of  acceptation;  they  affirm  that  it  is  founded  in  truth  and  jus- 
tified by  experience.  Another  hundred,  equally  interested  in  the  object  of 
the  improvement,  not  only  refuse  to  examine  for  themselves  or  to  receive 
[H.  D.  P.]  3 
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the  testimony  of  others,  but  denounce  as  knaves  and  fools  those  who  com* 
mend  the  improvement  to  public  notice. 

I  have  no  defence  to  offer  to  the  Doctor's  charitable  hypothesis  by  which 
he  accounts  for  our  adoption  of  a  system  so  absurd,  illogical  and  unreason- 
able in  the  following  terms:  ''Those  who  are  capable  of  makiug  advance 
in  science  do  not  adopt  such  a  system  except  for  the  sake  of  money."  As 
Allopathic  physicians  are  never  known  to  charge  anything  for  their  profes- 
sional services,  the  full  and  undivided  force  of  this  blow  falls  on  us  with 

crushing  weight  I 

But  Dr.  Hun  has  yet  another  and  more  serious  ground  of  accusation  against 

the  object  of  his  assault.  Its  principles  are  not  only  irrational,  illogical  and 
absurd,  its  pretended  success  in  practice  illusory,  its  practitioners  mercenary 
and  dishonest,  and  its  learned,  shrewd  and  prudent  dupes  ignorant  of  the 
theory  to  which  they  trust  their  health  and  lives.  It  is  not  only  all  this,  but 
more  than  this;  Homoeopathy  is  recreant  to  the  traditions  of  the  profession. 
According  to  this  authority  ''  the  Homoeopathic  system  discards  the  whole 
body  of  medical  science  as  constituted  by  the  labors  of  successive  genera- 
tions, and  founds  the  art  of  healing  on  something  entirely  different  from 
this  science." 

Suppose  that  it  were  true.  Two  suggestions  immediately  occur  to  the 
mind  as  a  counterpoise  to  this  indictment,  or  at  least  as  an  extenuating 
plea.  The  first  is,  that  neither  to  the  humane  and  conscientious  physician, 
nor  to  his  sick  and  suffering  patients,  can  it  be  of  much  importance  whether 
the  method  of  treatment  pursued  accords  with  the  traditional  notions  of 
the  schools  or  not,  if  only  it  is  successful.  I  understand  that  it  is  the  chief 
duty  of  the  medical  man  to  consult,  first  of  all,  the  interests  of  the  sick 
who  may  be  entrusted  to  his  care,  rather  than  to  vindicate  any  particular 
theory  however  plausible  it  may  appear  to  be;  and  that  he  is  bound  to  cure 
them,  if  he  can,  by  the  surest  and  most  expeditious^means  available.  No 
matter  whether  those  means  are  consonant  with  his  accepted  hypothesis  or 
no,  if  he  has  sufficient  testimony  to  their  efficacy  and  superiority,  he  has  no 
right  to  deny  his  patients  the  advantage  of  their  application.  Not  he  who 
adheres  most  rigidly  to  the  dogmas  of  his  accepted  theory,  or  blindly  fol- 
lows his  system  through  thick  and  thin,  is  most  likely  to  deserve  the  con- 
fidence of  his  patients,  but  rather  he  who,  rising  above  mere  hypothesis,  is 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  logic  of  facts  whether  they  tend  to 
confirm  or  contradict  his  preconceived  ideas. 

The  second  suggestion  that  naturally  occurs  to  any  one  who  has  care- 
fully followed  the  doctor's  argument  is,  that  even  though  the  charge  con- 
tained any  real  force,  it  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  one  who  has  just 
laid  himself  open  to  the  same  imputation.  In  the  course  of  his  address, 
Dr.  Hun  has  freely  indulged  in  animadversions  on  the  errors  and  abuses, 
the  baseless  theories  and  pernicious  modes  of  treatment  prevalent  in  his 
branch  of  the  profession,  and  has  asserted,  without  qualification,  the 
necessity  of  departing  from  the  worn-out  systems  so  long  followed,  and  a 
reconstruction  of  therapeutical  tenets  more  conformable  to  the  advanced 
and  improved  condition  of  modern  science.  It  would  be  difficult  to  mention 
any  notion  or  principle  heretofore  held  and  accepted  as  a  part  of  any  medi- 
cal creed,  that  he  does  not,  either  directly  or  by  implication,  repudiate 
and  deny — any  recognized  mode  of  treatment  that  he  does  not  scoff  at  as 
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nugatory  or  injurious.  Even  the  idea,  univerBally  received  and  acted 
upon  by  all  medical  authority  in  every  age,  that  diseases  are  curable  by 
medicines,  }ie  pronounces  a  "pestilent  heresy."  We  have  seen  that, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  "the  most  opposite  doctrines  may  be 
promulgated  and  the  most  opposite  methods  of  treatment  may  be  pro- 
posed," without  the  risk  of  professional  excommunication.  We  are  also 
informed  that  "there  is  no  fixed  orthodoxj^  in  medicine,"  and  that  "each 
man,  having  learned  his  profession,  is  allowed  to  form  opinions  and  adopt 
a  practice  acccording  to  the  best  light  he  can  find."  What  to  him,  as  he 
passes  the  actual  state  of  the  profession  in  review,  are  the  old  axioms,  the 
established  methods,  the  stereotyped  routine  of  his  own  school  and  its 
practitioners?  Now,  he  carricatures  the  absurdities  which  he  holds  up  to 
view,  and  now  brands  with  a  darker  character  the  faulty  and  injurious 
practice  which  he  stigmatizes  as  it  deserves.  He  discards,  without  hesita- 
tion, the  most  venerable  and  cherished  opinions,  and  looks  forward  to  the 
establishment  of  new  and  better  principles  of  medical  procedure. 

Now,  having  gone  thus  far,  he  may  not  be  bound  to  accept  HomcBopathy ; 
but  we  hold  that  he  is  obliged  to  exonerate  it  and  its  professors  from  the 
trammels  of  an  effete  system,  which  he  himselfs  rejects.  Refusing  himself 
to  be  restrained  by  the  tenets  of  preceding  systems,  and  proposing  prin- 
ciples of  treatment  which,  whether  true  or  not,  are  utterly  incongruous 
with  the  traditional  teaching  of  any  age,  I  submit  that  he,  at  any  rate, 
cannot,  consistently,  charge  any  system  with  quackery  or  irregularity  on 
the  ground  that  it  also  ignores  those  traditions. 

But  the  truth  is,  so  far  as  Homoeopathy  is  concerned,  that  the  accusation 
is  unfounded,  and  Dr.  Hun  wastes  his  ammunition  when  he  directs  against 
the  system  of  Hahnemann  the  charge  of  disregarding  the  traditions  of 
medical  science  to  found  a  science  ab  ovo.  We  recognize  the  truth  equally 
with  him,  that  "  every  great  catholic  doctrine  has  its  roots  in  the  past," 
and  that  every  science  has  its  traditions,  the  slowly  gathering  results  of 
manifold  strivings  after  truth— -often  obscured  and  overlaid  with  error  and 
crude  conceits — often  mixed  with  vague  speculations — and  sometimes  well 
nigh  lost  and  forgotten — but  still  the  legitimate  basis  of  all  subsequent 
improvement.  Instead  of  discarding  those  traditions,  Hahnemann's  great 
discovery  reconciles  all  that  was  true  in  their  seeming  contradictions,  and 
illuminates  what  was  dark  in  their  applications  by  solving  that  primal 
question  which  has  been  the  perplexity  of  all  the  past.  So  far  from  being 
without  "  roots  in  the  past,"  it  is  the  ripest  fruit  of  all  previous  experience 
and  inquiry.  "Not  to  destroy,  but  to  fullfil,"  was  Hahnemann's  mission, 
for  while  his  system  abolishes  and  supplants  a  useless,  cumbrous  and  out- 
worn medical  ritual,  it  does  yet  preserve  and  exalt,  in  sublime  and  simpli* 
fied  form,  all  that  was  true  and  beautiful  and  good. 

Dr.  Hun  charges  against  Homoeopathy  that,  "  although  the  system  has 
been  in  existence  more  than  half  a  century,  and  has  been  well  known  over 
the  world  more  than  thirty  years,  so  that  a  medical  generation  has  grown 
up  under  it,  yet  it  cannot  show  a  single  improvement  in  medical  science 
by  one  of  its  professors."  Indeed  I  and  is  it  no  improvement  in  medical 
science  to  have  discovered  and  verified  its  own  fundamental  principle?  Is 
it  no  improvement  to  have  multiplied  the  facilities  of  medical  art?    Does 
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the  vast  task  of  reorganizing  the  Materia  Medica,  legitimating  the  selec- 
tion of  remedial  agents  by  the  collection  of  countless  cases  and  often  by 
experiment  upon  our  own  bodies,  pass  for  nothing  with  a  devotee  of  science, 
who  can  yet  afford  to  rejoice  over  microscopic  discoveries  in  a  fungus?  In 
the  body  of  his  address  our  essayist  laments  and  deplores  the  defective 
condition  of  proc^ico^  medicine;  compared  with  the  brilliant  results  attained 
in  the  correlative  sciences,  he  admits  that  the  view  of  the  practical  side  of 
the  question  is  far  from  flattering.  The  established  and  inevitable  treat- 
ment of  a  few  years  ago  he  scruples  not  to  impugn  as  ''barbarous,"  and  adds 
that,  "even  in  our  own  day  a  routine  of  practice  still  prevails,  which  is 
unworthy  of  the  age  and  of  the  present  condition  of  our  science."  Now 
it  is  just  in  this  department — on  all  hands  confessed  to  be  the  weak  point 
in  the  profession,  and  the  most  essential — that  the  discovery  and  applica- 
tion of  the  Homceopathic  law  of  cure  is  destined  to  acc<jmplish  the  most 
splendid  results.  Great  as  has  already  been  the  improvement  effected  in 
therapeutics  by  its  partial  adoption  and  limited  development,  far  more 
important  advantages  to  suffering  humanity  may,  assuredlj^  be  anticipated 
when  the  resources  of  the  system  are  better  understood  and  more  widely 
extended.  Surely  it  would  seem  that  every  well  intended  effort,  however 
feeble,  towards  improvement,  when  improvement  is  so  much  needed,  ought 
to  be  encouraged  rather  than  decried.  And  are  we  to  have  no  credit  either 
for  having  compelled  Allopathy  to  revise  and  ameliorate  its  own  methods? 
For,  1  suppose,  it  will  not  be  denied  that,  whatever  modifications  have  been 
introduced  into  the  old  school  medical  treatment,  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  tending  to  increase  its  usefulness,  or,  at  least,  to  mitigate  its 
inflictions,  have  been  in  great  part  due  to  the  influence  and  example  of 
Homoeopathy. 

While  frankly  admitting  that  we  have  as  yet  done  little  for  the  further- 
ance of  medical  science  in  some  directions,  we  claim  to  have  more  than 
balanced  the  accouut  by  our  diligent  pursuit  of  a  new  department  of 
inquiry  which  has  yielded  practical  results  of  the  highest  iiiportance  to 
humanity,  and  is  destined  to  effect  still  greater  achievements  in  the  future. 

We  recognize  the  great  value  of  all  knowledge  which  gives  the  physician 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  mysteries  of  life,  its  instruments, 
its  processes  and  its  relations  to  external  nature;  yet  we  shall  be  able  to 
excuse  those  treasure-hunters  who  are  comparatively  negligent  of  grains 
of  silver  because  they  are  finding  nuggets  of  gold.  Of  the  absolute  value 
of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Animal  Chemistry,  &c.,  there  is  no  question: 
concerning  their  relative  value,  no  one  knows  better  than  Dr.  Hun,  that 
there  is  room  for  honest  difference  of  opinion.  A  certain  degree  of  know- 
ledge in  these  and  all  cognate  sciences  is  indispensable  to  the  physician  as 
mathematics  to  the  navigator;  but  the  most  skillful  anatomist,  or  the  best 
read  physiologist  or  expert  chemist,  is  no  more  sure  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful clinical  practitioner,  than  the  best  mathematician  is  to  be  the  safest 
seaman.  Few  physicians  in  active  practice  can  pretend  to  keep  even  with 
the  rapid  advances  in  either  of  these  branches  of  knowledge.  Even  the 
limited  acquaintance  with  them  that  enables  a  candidate  to  pass  examina- 
tion, grows  rusty  with  years,  their  technical  details  fade  out  of  the  memory, 
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or  are  crowded  into  the  background  by  the  more  practical  and  pressing 
facts  to  be  met  and  mastered  in  every  sick-room. 

Wo,  nevertheless,  protest  against  the  injustice  which  charges  us  with 
indifference  to  any  department  of  inquiry  which  ean  have  any  bearing, 
however  remote,  on  the  progress  and  improvement  of  our  art.  It  could 
hardly  be  expected,  however,  that  in  its  first  half-century,  Homoeopathy 
should  outstrip  the  progress  made  by  Allopathy  in  three  thousand  years,  espe- 
cially in  those  directions  pursued  by  both  schools  in  common,  and  for  which 
the  older  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  facilities.  Nor  is  it  to  our  discredit 
that  we  have  not  been  kept  by  a  false  pride  from  availing  ourselves  of  the 
help  which  comes  from  other  men's  labors.  The  very  fact  that  the  old  school 
institutions  and  savanSj  half  desparing  of  success  in  Therapeutics,  are 
i  pushing  their  researches  in  subordinate  and  collateral  branches,  and  that 

!  the  rich  results  of  their  devotion  have  become  public  property,  spares  us 

the  need  of  so  much  independent  effort,  and  permits  us  to  pursue,  with 
undivided  diligence,  our  appointed  task  of  enlarging  the  Materia  Medica, 
verifying  its  application  to  disease,  and  developing  and  extending  the 
resources  in  our  possession. 

We  will  be  no  party  to  a  needless  quarrel.  Homoeopathy  would  walk 
side  by  side  with  Allopathy  in  the  paths  of  general  science,  in  the  pursuit 
of  anatomical  knowledge,  and  in  honest  endeavor  to  mark  and  classify  the 
symptoms  peculiar  to  every  form  of  disease.  Whatever  is  known  or 
knowable  in  the  departments  of  Physiology,  Pathology,  Diagnosis, 
Hygiene.  &c.,  must  be  appropriated  with  genuine  satisfaction  as  common  pro- 
perty and  of  equal  interest  to  sensible  medical  men  of  every  school.  We 
trust  that  all  that  deserves  the  name  of  science  is  sought  as  sincerely,  and 
accepted  as  freely  and  gratefully  by  us  as  by  those  who  deem  it  meritorious 
to  denounce  us  as  unscientific  pretenders. 

In  short.  Homoeopathy  differs  from  all  preceding  schools  in  its  princvpleB 
and  practice  of  medicine^  and  not  in  respect  of  general  knowledge,  nor  in 
its  recognition  of  physiological  and  correlative  facts. 

And  it  would  be  quackery  indeed,  did  we  affect  any  peculiar  exemption 
from  the  danger  of  niisapprehenditig  disease.  Whatever  uncertainty 
attends  diagnosis,  whatever  embarrassments  grow  out  of  obscure  and 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  patient,  hereditary  tendencies,  temperament,  sex, 
psychological  or  climatic  influences,  we  share  in  common  with  others.  So 
far  as  the  operation  of  medicine  is  modified  or  neutralized  by  unobserved 
or  undiscoverable  causes,  all  administration  is  helpless.  We  are  hindered 
in  our  work  accordingly,  and  we  should  be  foolish  indeed,  not  to  welcome 
from  any  and  all  sources  light  on  these  shadowed  paths. 

But  what  we  claim  in  advance  of  our  rivals  is  this,  that  when  a  Homoeo- 
pathic physician  has  once  made  a  true  diagnosis,  or  a  complete  digest  of 
symptoms,  he  has  a  sure  rule  to  guide  him  in  the  selection  of  a  remedy, 
and  unless  the  symptoms  are  wholly  new,  so  as  to  indicate  no  remedy  yet 
included  in  the  Materia  Medica^  or  unless  the  nature  of  the  disease  renders 
a  cure  impossible,  or  unless  he  be  defeated  by  the  follj  of  nurse  or  patient, 
he  has  a  right  to  be  confident  of  success,  and  that  this  confidence  rests  on 
a  rational,  scientific  basis — on  the  uniformity  of  relation  between  cause 
and  effect.    If  he  suffer  from  uncertainty  it  may  be  from  the  difficulty  of 
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acquiring  the  necessary  information,  bat  never  from  misgiving  as  to  the 
principle  that  should  govern  its  treatment.  Whereas  abundant  proof 
might  be  deduced  from  physicians  whose  eminent  attainments  and  extended 
experience,  render  their  testimony  unimpeachable,  that  Allopathy  condemns 
its  most  conscientious  practitioners  to  the  double  torture  of  uncertainty 
concerning  the  disease,  and  uncertainty  concerning  the  true  principle  of 
treatment  after  the  disease  itself  is  known.  And  this  torture  increases 
with  increasing  experience.  As  Dr.  Hun  himself  mildly  expresses  it, 
"  after  a  career  more  or  less  prolonged,  some  look  back  with  painful  doubts, 
whether,  upon  the  whole,  their  art  has  been  of  service  to  mankind."  But 
we  might  fill  pages  with  the  testimony  of  men  foremost  in  the  ranks  of 
Homoeopathy — men  whose  convictions  brought  them  from  the  old  school 
where  they  had  enjoyed  reputation  and  respect — all  going  to  show  that  the 
beneficent  and  beautiful  results  of  their  daily  practice  furnish  cumulative 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  fundamental  law  affirmed  by  Hahnemann, 
proof  of  precisely  the  same  quality  as  that  which  assures  the  chemist  of 
the  uniformity  of  nature's  operations.  Of  course  there  is  room  for  per- 
petual progress  in  the  development  of  our  knowledge  and  resources;  but 
being  once  certain  of  the  path,  we  can  go  on  towards  perfection  with  hope- 
ful steps.  We  may  challenge  Europe  and  America  to  produce  a  single 
instance  in  which  a  clear-headed  and  duly  qualified  physician  of  our  school 
has  ever  thrown  up  his  profession  from  that  kind  of  disgust  which  leads 
many  an  eminent  physician  to  exclaim  like  the  one  quoted  by  D'Alembert: 
"I  am  tired  of  guessiog." 

Let  us  then  improve  this  occasion  by  a  renewal  of  mutual  congratula- 
tions, that  our  increasing  experience  is  an  increasing  pleasure,  since  we 
find  ourselves  the  honored  instruments  of  Providence  in  conferring  con- 
tinual benefits  on  our  fellow-beings,  in  relieving  human  suffering,  thereby 
exercising  our  own  spirits  in  those  high  offices  of  good  will  which  make 
our  profession,  when  wisely  and  conscientiously  followed,  suggestive  of 
that  celestial  ministry  which  we  may  hope  to  share  in  the  immortal  life. 


•  J 
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INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS.  .  y 

-    - —  c;-' 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State^^  .N^^'^ 
Homoeopathic  Medical  Society,  held  in  New  York,  Sep-    ^'  ../. 
tember  20th  and  21st,   1887,  the  President,  Dr.  H/M.^ 
Paine,  presented  the  following  introductory  address : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society:  —  It  becomes  my  pleasant  task  to  an- 
nounce that  the  hour  has  arrived  for  the  beginning  of  the  sessions 
to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  thirty-sixth  semi-annual  convo- 
cation of  this  Society,  and  to  declare  that  the  meeting  is  open  for 
business. 

In  connection  with  the  exercise  of  this  official  prerogative,  I 
may  be  permitted,  briefly  lat  least,  to  grapple  with  Father  Time, 
and  compel  him  to  retrace  his  hurried  steps,  in  order  that  we  may 
rescue  from  oblivion  a  few  of  the  items  of  personal  history  which 
he.  in  his  impetuous  forward  career,  is  steadily  endeavoring  to  cover 
with  the  cobwebs  of  the  ages. 

I  well  remember  attending  the  firet  meeting  of  this  Society,  and 
some  of  the  incidents  connected  therewith.     The  records  state  that : 

"In  accordance  with  previous  notice,  a  number  of  homoeopathic 
physicians,  from  different  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  assembled 
in  the  Common  Council  room  of  the  city  hall,  in  the  City  of  Albany, 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  May  15th,  1850,  for  the  purpose  of 
devisinjr  such  measures  as  the  condition  and  interests  of  homceo- 
pathy  in  this  State  should  render  expedient." 

I  think  there  were  about  twenty  physicians  present.  Prominent 
among  the  names  of  these  worthies  are  those  of  Drs.  John  F.  Gray, 
I.  M.  Ward,  S.  R.  Kirby,  Jacob  Beakley,  Henry  D.  Paine,  E.  D. 
Jones,  J.  W.  Metcalf,  R.  S.  Bryan,  A.  S.  Ball  and  Alonzo  Hall. 

Of  these,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  only  ^ve  or  six  re- 
main. These  are:  Di-s.  I.  M.  Ward,  H.  I).  Paine,  B.  D.  Jones,  A.  S. 
Ball  and  H.  M.  Paine.  « 

At  the  first  meeting,  on  proceeding  to  an  election  of  officers,  a 
spontaneous  eruption  of  personal  fellowship  was  strikingly  brought 
out  in  the  election  of  Dr.  I.  M.  Ward  to  the  presidency.  There  had 
been  no  previous  canvassing.  There  were  no  apparent  motives  for 
the  selection  of  one  candidate  in  preference  to  another,  other  than 
the  strength  of  personal  friendship. 

Dr.  W  ard  had  resided  in  Albany  seven  veal's.  A  few  months 
prior  to  the  meeting  he  had  removed  to  New  Jersey,  and  for  that 
reason  his  eligibility  was  questioned.  He  was  almost  unanimously 
elected,  however,  on  the  ground  that  it  w^as  his  intention  to  spend 
two  months  each  summer  at  Saratoga. 


Dr.  Ward's  election  was  unquestionably  owing  to  his  sauvity, 
agreeable  manners,  and  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  will  all 
the  members  who  were  present. 

Dr.  Kirby  was  the  talker  for  the  whole  school.  He  could  talk 
against  time  on  any  subject  connected  with  medicine  that  might  be 
brought  up.  His  great,  unwieldy  body;  his  portly  bearing;  his 
astonishing  mobility  of  countenance ;  his  peculiar  lisp ;  his  earnest- 
ness of  manner  when  interested  in  any  subject  under  discussion, 
combined  to  constitute  a  character  and  person  the  like  of  whom 
has  not  since  been  seen  in  our  midst. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Gray,  it  seemed  to  me,  ought  to  have  been  honored  by 
the  presidency.  He  had  even  then  attained  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession. His  great  learning;  his  recognized  skill  as  a  diagnostician ; 
his  frequent  contributions  to  the  medical  literature  of  the  day, 
ought  not,  it  would  seem,  even  at  that  early  day,  to  have  been 
overlooked.  Twenty-one  years  afterward,  however,  his  profound 
erudition  and  great  ability  were  duly  recognized  by  the  Society  by 
his  election  to  the  presidency,  the  nineteenth  on  the  list. 

I  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr.  Gray  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  and  learned  to  admire  his  good  qualities,  and  to 
have  great  respect  for  his  opinions  and  wishes  regarding  many  of 
the  practical  medical  questions  of  the  day. 

Dr.  Metcalf  would,  had  he  lived  longer,  have  become  one  of  the 
shining  lights  in  our  school.  He  possessed  a  clear,  logical  mind. 
His  writings  have  enriched  our  matei-ia  niedica.  His  quiet,  reserved 
manner,  and  his  forcible  and  timely  utterances,  are  still  deeply  im- 
pressed on  my  memory. 

Dr.  Ball,  whose  flowing  locks  are  whitened  by  moro  than  four- 
score and  eight  winters,  is  still  here  with  us.  His  venerable  and 
stately  form  has  been  seldom  seen  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 
His  life  work  has  been  that  of  a  fajthful  adherent  to  homoeo- 
pathic principles,  and  an  honest  endeavor  to  apply  them  in  the 
treatment  of  disease. 

The  last  of  these  founders  of  the  Society  whose  name  I  will 
mention  in  these  brief  notes  is  that  of  the  versatile  Beakley . 

I  do  not  think  that  Professor  Beakley  was  present  at  the  first 
meeting ;  he  was,  however,  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  sessions  of 
the  Society  subsequently.  He  always  related  interesting  cases, 
and  was  always  a  great  stickler  for  a  strict  observance  of  parli- 
mentarj'  rules. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  he  was  appointed  chaiimian 
of  a  committee  to^prepare  an  address  to  the  homoeopathic  physi- 
cians of  the  State  "urging  united  and  harmonious  action."  Thus 
early,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  organization,  his  tact  and  foster- 
ing services  were  made  instrumental  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
permanence,  development  and  substantial  progress,  by  which  we, 
his  survivors,  have  been  profited,  and  have  richly  enjoyed. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  at  the  very  start,  thirty-seven 
years  ago,  eflbrt  was  needed  to  secure  the  desirable  qualities  repre- 
sented by  unity  of  sentiment  and  harmony  of  action?  One  would 
suppose  that,  having  kindred  purposes  and  interests,  the  homoeo- 
pathists,  of  whom  at  that  time  there  were  about  two  hundred  in 
the  State,  would  instinctively  coalesce,  and  that  no  special  effort 
for  promoting  unity  and  harmony  would  be  required. 
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These  essential  qualities  were  needed  at  the  inception  of  this 
organization,  in  order  the  better  to  maintain  a  defensive  position 
against  an  opposing  school  and  system ;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  the  reasons  for  putting  forth  effort  with  a  view  of  pro- 
moting unity  and  harmony  among  homoeopathists,  have  been  just 
as  cogent  and  forcible  as  they  ever  were. 

Organized  opposition  to  homoeopathic  truth,  although  of  late 
years,  from  motives  of  policy,  is  less  pronounced,  covertly  is  as 
earnest  and  active  as  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  this  Society. 

What  these  reasons  are ;  why  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  recog- 
nized by  a  distinctive  name ;  why  we  are  continually  planning  to 
maintain  our  distinct  organizations,  to  develop  our  resources,  and 
make  mo]*e  rapid  advances  in  future,  I  must  make  the  subject  of  an 
address  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to 
say,  that  so  long  as  the  dominant  school  refuses  to  accept  the 
homoeopathic  principal  as  the  leading  one  in  the  domain  of  thera- 
peutics, and  places  us  and  our  school  under  a  ban  because  we  hold 
such  a  tenet ;  and  so  long  as  non-homoeopathists  refuse  to  teach 
their  own  students  the  benign  truths  of  homoeopathy,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  hold  our  position ;  to  maintain  a  separate  organized 
existence;  and  above  all,  to  retain  the  distinctive  name ;  for,  if  we 
give  up  our  name,  who,  and  what,  and  where  are  we? 

The  distinctive  name  is  our  birthright ;  it  is  ours  by  inheritance ; 
it  is  oui-s  by  conquest ;  it  is  ours,  and  ever  will  be  ours,  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  so  long  as  homoeopathy  is  known  as  a  recognized  method 
of  cure. 

Grentlemen,  the  meeting  is  now  open  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 


A  Plea  in  Behalf  of  the  State  Society. 


DsAB  Sir: 

It  is  very  desirable  that  unsparing  effort  be  made  with  a  view 
of  maintaining  the  State  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  at  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency.  That  there  is  far  less  of  interest  in  the 
work  and  purposes  of  the  Society  than  ought  to  be  plainly  mani- 
fested, requires  no  argument. 

This  lack  of  interest  has  come  about  because  of  an  opinion,  pre- 
valent notably  in  the  larger  cities,  that  on  account  of  diminisned 
antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  old-school,  the  exigencies  do  not  now 
exist  which  have  for  many  years  past  required  the  maintainance  of 
separate  organizations  on  our  part. 

It  is  to  be  considered  however,  that  although  the  old-school 
long  since  ceased  to  discipline  its  own  members  for  accepting  and  \ 

Ei*acticing  homoeopathy;  and  although  it  accords  to  educated 
omoeopathists  a  legal  status,  equal  in  every  respect  to  its  own ; 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  still  one  step  in  advance  which 
the  old-school  declines  to  take,  viz:  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
truth  of  the  homoeopathic  law  of  cure,  as  embodying  the  best  sys- 
tem of  therapeutics  extant,  and  also  a  refusal  to  perpetuate  and 


teach  this  truth  and  these  therapeutic  principles  in  its  medical 
schools. 

While  therefore,  the  old-school  fails  on  these  two  important 
counts,  it  is  incumbent  upon  homoeopath ists  to  maintain  their  own 
distinct  organizations,  in  order  that  those  among  the  younger  mem- 
ber of  the  profession  who  desire  to  become  skilled  in  homoeopathic 
principles  and  practice,  may  have  abundant  opportunity  to  obtain 
the  requisite  knowledge  thereof.  We  are  to  see  to  it  that  homoeo- 
pathic truth  is  promulgated  at  our  medical  schools,  and  its  beniti- 
cent  results  wrought  out  at  our  hospitals,  dispensaries  and  asylums. 

To  do  this  effectively  however,  involves  the  maintainance,  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  efficiency  of  both  the  State  and  county  medical 
societies.  These  are  the  feeders  from  which  the  healthy  growth 
of  our  charitable  organizations  and  our  medical  schools  is  derived. 
Let  our  medical  societies  wane  and  become  extinct,  and  our  legal 
status  as  a  separate  school  will  cease,  and  our  infldence  in  support 
of  homcEopathic  principles  will  become  nugatory  and  void. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  in  case  partisan  legis- 
lation, inimical  to  homoeopathic  interests,  should  be  again  attempted, 
the  great  body  of  the  mem  heirship  of  our  school  would  promptly 
unite  in  a  solid  phalanx  in  opposition  thereto;  but  why  need  we 
wait  until  aroused  by  sectional  aggression?  The  reasons  for  active 
work  in  behalf  of  our  legal  State  and  county  organizations  are  suffi- 
ciently forcible  to  warrant  us  in  avoiding  even  an  appearance  of 
lack  of  interest. 

Let  every  homoeopathist  in  this  State  resolve  to  contribute  some- 
thing toward  maintaining  our  State  and  county  societies  at  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency. 

This  can  be  done  in  three  principal  ways:  firet,  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  short  practical  papers  at  the  stated  meetings ;  second,  by 
the  prompt  payment  of  dues ;  and  third,  by  personal  effort  in  in- 
ducing larger  numbers  of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession 
to  join  the  State  and  county  societies. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  Society  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  larger  numbers  of  new  membei-s.  Let  a 
thoroui^h  canvass  be  made,  and  let  some  one  in  each  countv  see  to 
it  that  personal  invitations  are  extended  to  all  w^ho  are  eligible  for 
membership. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  proved  one  of  deep  interest,  mainly 
because  the  papers  were  short,  thereby  affording  more  time  than 
usual  for  discussions  thereon.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  a  similar  plan 
may  be  equally  successful  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Having  no  ulterior  purposes  to  promote ;  no  personal  interests 
to  provide  for,  let  all  who  can,  come  to  the  meeting  looking  only  to 
the  harmonious  enlargement  and  permanent  prosperity  of  this 
Society. 

Fraternally  yours, 

H.  M.  PAINE, 

President  of  the  Society. 
Albany,  Nov.  5,  1887. 


Reprinted  from  the  T^'anscLctions  oi  the  Hoiiiooopathic  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  Vol.  XXIII,  1888. 


AN  EXPRESSION   OF   A   BELIEF    IN  THE  LAW  OF 
SIMILARS  A  PREREQUISITE  TO  MEMBERSHIP.* 


Membebs  of  the  Society: 

In  constiiicting  the  programme  announcing  the  order  in  which  the 
business  of  the  Society  is  to  be  conducted,  the  secretary  has  stated 
that  I  am,  at  this  particular  juncture,  to  "  make  remarks." 

How  he  should  have  had  the  temerity  to  order  me,  without  my 
consent,  to  make  remarks,  I  am  unable  to  discover.  He  knows, 
however,  as  well  as  any  one  in  this  room,  that  I  have  never  attended  a 
meeting  of  this  Society,  except  the  first  one,  without  having  made 
remarks ;  in  fact,  like  the  garrulous  old  woman  who  kept  speaking  in 
meeting,  I  am  in  danger  of  making  remarks  all  the  time ;  and  yet  this 
incautious  secretary  has  actually  directed  me  to  make  remarks,  and  to 
begin  at  the  very  l^eginning.  , 

Gentlemen  :  This  Society  is  subject  to  fits.  It  has  fits  of  misan- 
thropy. It  is  a  veritable  hater  of  mankind.  These  fits  are  chronic. 
They  are  epileptoid.  They  have  recurred  with  regularity,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  February  of  each  year,  for  at  least  five  or  siK 
years  past.  -  i/ 

The  origin  of  these  fits  was  a  genuine  surprise  to  me.  I  knew  that 
there  was  a  moderate  liability  thereto;  but  I  had  no  idea  that  they 
could  be  actually  induced  so  easily,  or  that  they  could  be  developed  so 
speedily.  The  Society  seemed  to  l^e  getting  on  well.  There  were  no 
external  symptoms  of  serious  disturbance  of  nerve  ceiUejrs;  when,  all 

'Introductory  addrera  by  the  Vresfdent*  Dr.  hT  M.  Parnfe',  before  t\ie  HomcBopatblo 
Mo<11ck1  Society  of  the  State  of  -New  York,  at  ftsHhirty-Beveoth  annual  meeting,  held 
February  Uth  and  16tb,  1888. 


at  once,  an  associate  and  former  student  of  mine  quietly  proposed  a 
change  of  the  by-laws,  such  as  to  require,  as  a  pre-requisit«  to  mem- 
bership, (171  acknmoledgWiCnt  of  a  belief  in  the  law  of  mnil<ir8.  How 
he  came  into  the  possession  of  such  an  idea,  I  do  not  know.  He  never 
acquired  any  absurdity  of  that  kind  in  my  office. 

But  more  singular  than  all,  to  me,  was  the  avidity  with  which  the 
Society  caught  07i,  It  did  not  take  two  minutes  to  clamp  that  pro- 
vision upon  the  by-laws  of  the  Society,  and  it  nestles  there  now  as 
contentedly  as  if  it  had  come  to  stay.  If  that  was  not  a  sudden  fit, 
what  wafi  it  ?  ^ 

There  must  have  been  a  latent  predisposition  thereto,  else  the  thing 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  so  easily  or  so  quickly.  Would 
that  similar  alacrity  would  also  sometime  root  out  high  potencies  as 
quickly  and  easily. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  about  it.  There  it  is ;  and 
every  year,  when  a  motion  or  even  a  look  is  made  toward  it,  the 
Society  has  another  fit. 

Is  there  anytliing  as  incongruous  as  this  ?  A  society  claiming  to  be 
[iberal  in  sentiment,  yet  most  intolerant  in  practice.  A  society  pur- 
porting to  be  in  advance  of  all  others ;  yet  stranded,  in  an  instant,  as 
unexpectedly  as  a  thunder-bolt  from  a  clear  sky,  on  the  barren  shores 
of  bigotry  and  exclusivism. 

I  admit  that  other  medical  societies  do  substantially  the  same  thing; 
that  they  are  just  as  exclusive  and  intolerant  as  we  are ;  but  are  we 
not  aiming  at  higher  and  better  standards  I  If  our  old-school  brethren 
have  fits,  I  do  not  see  tliat  that  is  a  good  reason  why  we  should  have 
them! 

Dr.  Dunham,  in  his  admirable  and  logical  address  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Homoeoj)athy,  eighteen  years  ago,  settled  the 
same  question,  then  pending  before  that  body,  thereby  saving  the 
Institute  from  the  disagreeable  condition  of  having  fits.  It  did  not 
have  one  then,  although  a  contest  of  nearly  a  whole  night  was  required 
to  ward  them  oflE,  and  it  has  never  had  one  since.  I  do  not  know, 
however,  what  might  happen  to  it  if  my  friend  should  try  his  hand 
on  that  venerable  body. 

But  seriously,  what  right  have  we,  pretending  liberality,  and  boast- 
ing our  confidence  in  the  inherent  power  of  homoeopathic  medical 
trutli,  to  debar  any  educated  'medical  man  the  privileges  of  member- 
ship, because,  forsooth,  he  has  not  yet  learned  the  rhythm  of  <mr 
medical  vernacular? 

Do  not  longer  permit  the  touch  of  this  remnant  of  exclusivism; 


this  shibboleth  of  sectarianism ;  this  Janus-faced  emblem  of  deceit,  to 
darken  our  borders. 

I  do  not  believe  that  one  in  ten  of  the  members  of  this  Society  have 
ever  read  Dr.  Dunham's  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  exercise  of  the  largest 
liberty  on  the  part  of  our  school.  It  is  entitled,  ''  Freedom  of  Medical 
Opinion  and  Action ;  a  Vital  Necessity  and  a  Great  Responsibility." 
It  is  published  in  the  volume  of  the  transactions  of  the  Institute  for 
the  year  1870.  The  following  extracts  contain  the  main  points  of  his 
argument : 

''  The  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  now  represents  a  school 
of  medicine  already  numerous  and  rapidly  increasing,  strong  in  the 
confidence  and  good  will  of  the  people  and  standing  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  other  schools  before  the  law.  The  time,  then,  is  passed 
which  called  for  defenses  and  expositions  of  homoeopathy,  appeals  for 
equal  privileges  and  protests  against  oppression.  We  stand  henceforth 
on  equal  ground  as  members  of  the  great  body  of  the  medical  profession, 
in  which  we  shall  take  rank  according  to  the  worth  of  our  work  in  the 
broad  field  of  medical  science. 

"  But  our  position  is  peculiar  in  this  respect ;  that,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  any  body  of  physicians,  we  profess  a  principle  of  therapeutics 
so  wide  in  its  application  as  to  exjDress  the  natural  law,  in  accordance 
with  which,  in  all  cases,  drugs  are  to  be  selected  to  restore  diseased 
organisms ;  and  so  revolutionary  in  its  effects  upon  methods  of  medical 
practice  that  from  it  we  take  a  distinctive  name — homoeopathists.  As  a 
matter  of  course  the  community  will  look  upon  the  composition  of  this 
representative  body  as  a  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  character 
oi  homoeopathic  physicians  in  our  country.  It  will  accept  our  proceed- 
ings and  publications  as  the  measure  by  which  to  gauge  our  success  in 
cultivating  medical  science  in  general  and  the  science  of  therapeutics 
in  particular,  to  which,  under  the  name  of  homoeopathy,  we  more 
especially  devote  ourselves. 

''  This  being  the  case,  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinion  of  mankind 
would  impel  us  to  keep  clearly  before  our  minds  the  design  of  this 
Institute,  and  would  authorize  us,  in  our  labors  to  carry  out  that 
design,  to  exercise  the  right,  which  inheres  in  every  association,  of 
determining  the  qualifications  of  its  members  and.  of  establishing  rules 
of  conduct  and  modes  of  ridding  it  of  discreditable  associates. 

"  Accordingly,  in  addition  to  the  article  in  our  Constitution  which 
explains  the  object  of  the  Institute,  we  have  adopted  a  code  of  medical 
ethics  which  defines,  with  considerable  minuteness,  the  duties,  as  we 
understaud  them,   of  physicians  to  each  otlier  and  to  the  public. 


Associations  of  other  schools  have  done  the  same.  But  we  have  besides, 
a  standard  whicli  the  other  school  does  not  possess — a  fundamental 
therapeutic  law,  which  is,  to  some  extent,  of  the  nature  of  a  creed^ 
adhesion  to  which  would  seem  to  be  essential  to  membership  in  the 
Institute ;  and  without  acceptance  of  which  it  would  appear  that  no 
physician  could  entertain  views  in  common  with  us,  or  any  desire  to 
unite  with  us/' 

At  this  point  in  his  address  Dr.  Dunham  divides  homceopathists  into 
two  classes,  viz. :  Those  who  believe  in  the  universality  of  the 
homoeopathic  law  and  .accept  all  its  corollaries,  and  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  universal  applicability  of  the  law,  and  who  reject  the 
theory  of  the  single  remedy  and  the  minimum  dose ;  hence  he  main- 
tains, there  are  found  in  the  meral)ership  of  the  Institute,  representa- 
tives of  all  shades  of  medical  belief  and  practice  that  can  obtain  among 
physicians  wlio  accept  the  law  of  tdmilars.  Some  of  its  members  mix 
remedies  in  their  prescriptions  and  give  massive  doses  of  medicine ; 
while  others  endeavor  to  follow  Hahnemann's  instructions  implicitly. 
There  are  also,  impostors,  who  have  come  into  the  homoeopathic  fold 
to  promote  their  own  personal  aggrandizement.  Regarding  these, 
although  a  misfortune,  he  considers  that  their  presence  in  one  sense 
may  be  regarded  as  testimony  in  favor  of  homoeopathy.  "  Who  ever 
heard,"  he  says,  "of  a  patent  being  infringed  wliich  was  good  for 
nothing  i "  And  "  who  ever  heard  of  impostors  claiming  heirship  to 
an  insolvent  estate  ? "     He  then  continues,  as  follows : 

"  I  think  I  do  not  mistake  the  general  feeling  of  our  profession  in 
assuming  that  tlie  time  has  come  for  the  Institute  to  establish,  if  not 
precise  qualifications  for  membership,  at  least  the  general  spirit  and 
animus  of  its  future  action.  Two  tolerably  distinct  classes  of  cases 
present  themselves  for  consideration :  Tliose  which  involve  questions 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  those  which  involve 
questions  of  the  general  education  and  moral  iitness  of  actual  or  pro- 
posed members. 

"As  regards  the  fonner  class,  shall  we  seek  to  establish  a  standard  of 
medical  faith  and  practice,  which  must  be  accepted  without  reserva- 
tion by  all  who  would  join  us  or  remain  with  us  ?  And  if  so,  what 
shall  be  its  articles  ?  Shall  we  require,  first,  belief  in  the  homoeopathic 
law,  mnilia  mnilihus  curantur^  and  that  the  physician  shall  foUow 
it  in  all  his  operations,  or  to  such  or  such  an  extent;  and  shall  we 
specdfy  when  he  may  follow  some  other  law,  and  how  far  I  Shall  we, 
further,  require  adherence  to  the  single  remedy,  or  shall  we  suffer 
deviations  from  this  rule,  and  when  and  how  far  ?     Shall  we,  mot^ 


over,  prohibit  the  mixture  of  remedies  in  a  prescription,  or  shall  we 
allow  it  sometimes,  and  can  we  say  under  what  circumstances  'i  And, 
finally,  shall  we  insist  upon  the  minimum  dose,  or  what  shall  be  our 
decree  on  this  point  ? 

"Mr.  President  and  my  Colleagues:  my  own  position  on  these 
points  of  doctrine  and  practice  is  not  unknown  to  some  of  you. 
Holding  that  the  law  similia  mnilibus  curantur  expresses  the  relation 
between  the  specific  drug-action  and  the  diseased  organism,  and  that  it 
is  a  sufficient  and  the  only  trustworthy  guide  in  every  application  of 
drugs  to  cure  the  sick,  I  fully  believe  not  only  that  the  practical  rules 
laid  down  by  Hahnemann,  and  which  enjoin  the  single  remedy  and 
the  minimum  dose,  are  the  rules  of  sound  practice,  but  I  believe 
that  every  observing  physician  who  faithfully  applies  the  law  of  cure, 
will  be  led  by  experience  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  will  adopt  these 
rules  as  leading  to  the  best  results. 

'*  Notwithstanding  this  belief,  I  advocate  entire  liberty  of  opinion 
and  practice.  Nay,  hecause  o?  this  belief,  I  plead  for  liberty  ;  for  I 
am  sure  that  perfect  liberty  will  the  sooner  bring  knowledge  of  the 
truth  and  that  purity  of  practice  which  we  all  desire. 

"So  long  as  we  are  a  body  of  physicians  characterized  by  a 
distinctive  name  derived  from  the  law  of  cure  which  we  profess,  I 
suppose  that  none  will  seek  membership  in  the  Institute  who  do  not 
substantially  accept  the  law.  This  granted,  I  would  have  no  exclusive 
creed,  no  restrictions  relating  to  theory  and  practice,  but  would  receive 
into  membership  of  the  Institute  every  applicant  of  suitable  educa- 
tional and  moral  standing.  I  deprecate  any  attempt  to  regulate  or 
prescribe  the  opinion  and  practice  of  membei's  of  our  school,  for  two 
principal  reasons.  We  ca7h  not  do  it  if  we  wauM  and  ought  not  if  we 
covld, 

"  We  can  not  We  are  not  a  body  claiming  to  possess  infallibility. 
It  belongs  not  to  us  to  utter  denunciations  of  what  we  may  believe  to 
be  errors  of  faith  and  practice;  nor  to  put  forth  an  index  of  the 
allowed  and  the  forbidden.  We  are  a  voluntary  association  of 
laborers,  simply  from  the  love  of  knowledge,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
workers  in  science ;  and  we  have  no  power  to  enforce  any  restrictions 
upon  which  we  might  determine. 

"  We  ought  not  Not  until  we  have  reached  the  absolute  truth  sliould 
we  be  justified  in  establishing  a  standard  of  faith  and  practice.  How 
far  we  are  from  that  position  need  not  be  argued  here.  Let  us 
remember  the  wise  course  of  the  Bureau  of  Direction  of  the  Paris 
Hospitals,  wlien,  in  185<),  Teseier  of  Ste.  Marguerite  made  known  his 
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conversion  to  homoeopathy,  and  it  was  proposed  to  deprive  hiin,  on 
that  account,  of  his  position  as  hospital  physician.  Tlie  wise  Chomel 
opposed  the  proposition,  saying  that  every  physician,  who  is  thor- 
oughly qualified  to  practice,  has  the  right  to  select  his  own  mode  of 
treatment,  and  to  judge  what  is  best  for  his  patients,  and  may  not  be 
interfered  with,  unless  his  results  are  notoriously  bad  or  he  commit 
some  act  of  unquestionable  malpractice.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  it  is  only 
by  the  exercise  of  this  freedom  that  changes  and  improvements  have 
ever  been  introduced  in  practice ;  and  herein  lies  the  only  hope  of 
further  improvements.  Tessier,  in  practicing  homoeopathy,  has  only 
exercised  the  same  freedom  of  selection  wliich  Bouillaud  and  Bayer, 
and  Louis,  and  I  have  enjoyed,  and  as  his  results  are  as  good  as  ours, 
we  may  not  interfere  with  him." 

"  In  our  own  case,  too,  there  would  be  prdctical  difficulties  in  any 
course  which  sought  to  prescribe  a  rule  of  practice.  For. who,  of  us 
all,  should  compose  the  creed  ?  If  the  stricter  homoeopathists  should 
prevail  and  exclude  those  whose  practice  is  mixed  (or,  as  it  is 
offensively  styled,  "  mongrel " ),  that  might  perhaps  accord  with  my 
views.  But  how  would  it  be  if  the  opposite  party  should  prevail  ? 
Or,  if  at  alternate  sessions  of  our  Institute,  the  different  parties  should 
be  in  a  majority,  and  should  make  corresponding  changes  in  the 
creed  ? 

"  But,  ignoring  these  considerations,  wherein  would  our  profession  be 
the  gainers?  If  membership  were  confined  to  the  comparative 
minority  of  us  who  are  stricter  homoeopathists,  we  should  be  a  select 
company  indeed,  but  comparatively  without  influence  upon  the  school 
or  the  profession  at  large.  We,  then,  perhaps  should  no  longer  hear 
tlie  gibes  and  sneers  of  our  allopathic  brethren,  who  being  themselves 
without  any  scientific  law  to  guide  them  in  the  selection  of  drugs, 
mock  at  the  imperfection  of  our  practice  in  comparison  with  our 
principles,  and  with  about  as  much  reason  as  the  godless  profligate  who 
derides  the  shortcomings  of  a  Christian's  Kfe.  But  I  fail  to  see  what 
good  would  accrue  in  the  promotion  of  medical  science. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  by  excluding  those  who,  willing  to  be  with  us 
and  of  us,  had  not  yet  reached  our  standard  of  knowledge  and 
practice,  we  should  deprive  ourselves  of  all  opportunity  to  influence 
them  or  to  show  them  a  better  way  than  they  have  yet  known.  For, 
if  we  consider  that  the  vast  majority  of  existing  homoeopathic 
physicians  were  at  one  time  allopathic  physicians,  or  students,  or  at 
least  under  allopathic  influence,  we  shall  perceive  that  our  ranks  must 
contain  men  of  all  grades  of  homoeopathic  conviction  and  knowledge ; 


from  those  who  have  but  just  accepted  the  law  and  have  but  little  idea 
of  true  homoeopathic  praetice^  to  those  who  have  had  long  expenenee 
in  the  stricter  methods  of  Hahnemann.  To  doubt  that  phvsicians 
who  are  sincere  enough  to  join  us  from  acceptance  of  our  therapeutic 
law,  will  accept  and  follow  the  Truth  a^  fast  as  it  is  demonstrated  to 
them,  is  to  discredit  all  sincerity  and  earnestness.  Indeed,  if  we 
harbor  such  a  doubt,  we  do  betray  in  aursehes  a  sad  indifference  to 
Truth  and  Duty ;  for  how  can  we  judge  of  others  save  by  our  own 
consciousness  of  ourselves  ? 

"  In  so  far,  then,  as  doctrine  and  pittctice  are  concerned,  I  would 
have  the  fellowship  of  this  body  free  to  all  qualified  and  upright 
physicians  who  seek  it.  I  would  make  its  sessions  occasions  for  a  free 
and  temperate  discussion  of  all  questions  of  this  kind  on  which  we 
differ.  Entertaining.very  definite  opinions  myself,  I  ought  to  welcome 
the  expression  of  antagonistic  opinions  and  of  arguments  in  their 
support;  foV  if  those  who  differ  from  me  in  opinion  are  clearly 
wrong,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  show  it.  If  truth  and  error  fairly  meet 
in  free'  discussion,  we  should  not  fear  for  the  result.  Nor  do  I  know 
of  any  effective  way  to  ooinbat  error ^  save  hy  proclaiming  triitJi. 

"  Let  us  avoid  the  mistake  into  which  men  have  often  been  betrayed, 
of  supposing  that  if  we  sUenee  an  opponent  we  have  convinced  him. 
Let  us  not  fancy  that  if  we  exclude  a  man  of  mixed  practice  from 
our  fellowship,  instead  of  teaching  him  a  better  way,  we  have  purified 
our  fellowship.  Instead  of  purifying  the  homoeopathic  practice,  we 
should  have  excluded  a  large  number  of  its  professors  from  a  means 
of  improvement. 

"  The  experience  of  mankind  should  teach  us.  Has  the  metliod  of 
exclusion  and  of  persecution  ever  succeeded  in  convincing  men  of 
error  and  bringing  them  to  accept  a  different  faith  ?  Which  has  done 
the  most  to  extend  the  influence  of  (^Christianity — the  pains  of  com- 
pulsion or  the  convincing  demonstrations  of  Christian  charity  and 
loving  kindness? 

"  What  has  been  the  experience  of  the  medical  profession  ?  Excom- 
munication never  exterminated  heresy.  The  edicts  of  the  Old  School, 
though  supported  by  the  State,  have  not  killed  homoeopathy,  as  witness 
the  host  of  her  adherents,  most  of  whom  were  once  allopathic 
physicians  or  students;  although  but  for  these  edicts  their  number 
would  doubtless  be  much  greater.  Kestrictive  decrees  do  sadly  inter- 
fere with  investigation,  observation,  and  free  thought  and  expression ; 
they  shut  out  all  knowledge  that  might  be  gained  from  the  successes 
or  even  from  the  errors  of  those  who  differ  from  us.     At  length  they 
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convert  that  which  wa«  intended  to  be.  an  aeeemblage  for  ecientifio 
disciifision  into  a  convocation  for  the  establishment  and  application  of 
creeds.  We  can  see  this  effect  in  the  proceedings  of  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  whole  time  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  consumed  in  determining  whether  certain 
physicians  who  had  mingled  with  certain  other  physicians,  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  Association,  either  under  cc^  of  the  law^  or  under 
the  law  of  color! 

"  Some  will  say,  it  is  very  vexatious  to  meet  fellow-members  who  are 
homoeopathists  only  in  name,  really  ignorant,  and  giving  out  their 
crude  assumptions  as  th^  science  of  to-day.  It  may  be  equally 
vexatious  to  some  to  meet  the  stricter  homcBopathists.  Probably  the 
vexation  is  not  in  meeting  these  men,  but  rather  in  the  fact  that  they 
exist  and  practice  and  talk  as  they  do.  Well,  if  we  expel  them,  will 
they  not  still  exist  and  talk  and  practice?  If  we  expel  them,  we 
deprive  ourselves  of  every  chance  to  teach  them  better  ways;  and 
there  is  not  an  earnest  man  of  them  who  would  not  gladly  learn ! 

"  Let  us  then  bear  with  these  trials  as  it  may  well  be  others  are 
patiently  bearing  with  our  own  shortcomings.  I^et  the  Institute  be  an 
open  forum,  in  which  trutli  shall  be  so  distinctly  proclaimed,  and  so 
persuasively  enforced  that  error  shall  have  no  chance.  Let  the  pure 
doctrines  of  homoeopathy,  illustrated  with  all  the  ability  of  their 
advocates,  be  trusted  to  do  their  legitimate  work.  We  need  not  fear 
for  the  result.  If  it  chance  that  they  who  hold  these  doctrines  iind 
that  there  are  broad  fields  of  medical  science  which  they  liave  not  8o 
carefully  cultivated  as  their  neighbors;  or,  if  some  neophyte,  fresh 
from  the  instructions  of  the  Old  School,  give  us,  in  exchange  for  our 
thereapeutic  knowledge,  some  glimpses  of  the  progress  of  pathology 
which  sliall  show  us  that  one  day  our  sciences,  now  at  variance,  may 
be  harmonized  again,  I  think  that  the  great  object  of  the  Institute, 
"  the  Promotion  of  Medical  Science,"  will  be  thereby  more  truly 
advanced  than  by  any  decrees  of  exclusion  or  resolutions  of  close 
communion ! " 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Society  will  promptly  rescind  a  by-kw 
that  is  so  inconsistent  with  professed  liberality ;  so  antagonistic  to 
true  progress,  and  so  absolutely  puerile  in  its  purposes. 
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Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Homodopathio  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  Vol.  XXIII,  1888. 
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HOMOEOPATH Y;    ITSXFiRIENDS  AND  ITS   FOES.* 


By  H.  M.  Taine,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 


OF    ALBANY,    N.  Y. 


At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  this  Society  I  stated  that  there  were 
decided  evidences  of  organized  opposition  to  homoiopathic  trutli ;  and 
that  of  late  years,  although  from  motives  of  policy,  tliis  opposition 
was  less  pronounced,  covertly  it  was  as  earnest  and  active  as  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  our  school. 

I  also  stated  at  this  the  annual  meeting,  I  would  give  the  reasons 
why  we  desire  to  he  recognized  by  a  distinctive  name,  and  why  we 
are  continually  endeavoring  to  maintain  separate  liomceopatliic  societies 
and  institutions. 

These  statements  embody  three  propositions,  viz.,  (Ist)  The  truth- 
fulness of  homoeopathic  principles ;  (2d)  The  existence  of  organized 
opposition  thereto  and  the  reasons  tlierefor ;  and  (8d)  Tiie  reasons 
why  we  feel  required  to  mahitain  separate  organizations  and  a  dis- 
tinctive name. 

^Annual  address  by  the  Preaident,  before  the  Homceopathio  Medical  Society  of  the 
Suite  of  New  York,  at  lU  thirty-seventb  annual  meetinjf,  hold  February  14th  and  loth,  188&. 


TRUTHFULNESS  AND    REASONABLENESS    OF    HOMCFX)PATHI0    PRINCIPLES    AND 

PRACTICE. 

Taking  up  these  propositions  in  the  order  named,  I  am  to  show,  in 
the  first  place,  the  truthfulness  and  reasonableness  of  homoeopathic 
principles  and  practice. 

Primarily,  and  in  the  concrete,  homoeopathy  comprises  ordy  a  syntem 
of  therapeutlm.  Taking  a  wider  range  of  it,  however,  it  is  found  that, 
although  its  actual  application  is  narrowed  down  to  the  selection  of 
appropriate  treatment  in  any  given  case,  yet  its  influence  gives  a  per- 
ceptible cast  to  nearly  all  the  other  departments  of  medicine ;  not  so 
marked,  perhaps,  as  to  be  clearly  demonstrable  in  every  instance,  but 
distinct  and  frequently  plainly  noticeable. 

The  old-school  surgeon,  in  many  cases  he  is  called  upon  to  treat, 
can,  in  his  judgment  suggest  nothing  other  than  operative  measures ; 
the  homoeopathic  surgeon,  on  the  other  hand,  having  received  rays  of 
light  from  homoeopathic  sources,  loses,  for  the  time  being,  the  rigid 
exterior  of  an  implacable  operator,  and  inspires  his  patient  with  hope, 
by  the  presentation  of  a  reasonable  and  often  successful  alternative,  in 
the  form  of  homoeopathic  remedies. 

The  opinions  of  both  homoeopathists  and  old-school  physicians,  in 
like  maimer,  in  making  out  a  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  any  given 
case,  are  often  influenced,  imperceptibly  to  themselves,  it  may  be,  by 
their  practical  ideas  of  treatment. 

The  homoeopathic  system  of  therapeutics,  therefore,  although  strictly 
speaking  it  is  confined  to  narrow  limits,  yet,  when  considered  in  all 
its  bearings,  is  found  to  have  an  influence  over,  to  modify  and  bring 
into  hannonious  action,  all  the  otlier  departments  of  practical  medi- 
cine. So  well-marked  is  this  influence  that,  what  would  otherwise 
appear  to  be  only  a  small  part  becomes  enlarged,  until  it  represents, 
measurably  at  least,  the  whole,  and  is  appropriately  recogni2ed  as  the 
honKBopathic  systetn  of  medicine. 

This  pre-eminence  and  this  distinct  classification,  known  by  a  dis- 
tinguishing name,  has  come  about  because  the  system  is  founded  upon 
a  natural  law.  This,  the  law  or  principle  of  homoeopathic  truth 
involves  two  essentials ;  one  the  provings  of  drugs  upon  healthy  per- 
sons, by  the  administration  of  poisonous  doses  thereof,  thereby  creating, 
for  the  time  being,  an  artificial  disease ;  and  the  other,  the  administra- 
tion of  these  drugs,  in  much  smaller  doses,  in  cases  of  natural  disease, 
in  which  the  symptoms  closely  correspond  to  those  of  the  artificial  dis- 
eases recorded  by  the  aforesaid  provings. 
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These  two  points ;  the  provings  of  drugs  and  the  selection  of  rem- 
edies in  accordance  therewith,  embody,  it  may  be  assumed,  so  far  as  is 
required  by  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  the  essentials  of  the 
homoeopathic  system  of  practice. 

I  stated,  in  the  second  proposition,  that  the  homoeopathic  remedy 
must  necessarily  be  given  in  smaller  doses  than  those  required  to  pro- 
duce toxical  effects,  in  order  to  secure  therefrom  the  desired  curative 
action,  and  herein  lies  hidden  the  foundation  for  the  upbuilding  of 
f  01496  homoeopathy, 

hahnp:mann'8  erroneous  theory  of  dynamization. 

Hahnemann,  after  having  discovere'd  and  wrought  out,  in  his  own 
person  and  in  those  of  his  devoted  associates,  by  many  years  of 
persistent  and  often  dangerous  experimentation,  the  truthfulness  of 
his  first  proposition,  viz.,  the  law  of  strnilnrSj  in  his  later  years  undertook 
to  demonstrate,  by  a  second  series  of  experiments,  the  extent  of 
diminution  to  which  an  appropriate  homoeopathic  dose  could  be 
subjected,  and  herein,  by  carrying  the  reducing  process  too  far,  he 
made  the  mistake  of  his  life. 

In  carrying  the  process  of  reduction  on  from  one  degree  of  attenua- 
tion to  another,  he  reached  a  point,  after  a  time,  at  which  there  could 
be  no  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  tlie  remedies  possessed  any 
material  part  of  the  original  drug.  Still,  however,  finding  that  cures 
followed  the  administration  of  these  lion-material  doses,  he  conceived 
the  singular  and  unjustifiable  idea  that  by  some  occult  process  the 
curative  force  of  the  drug  must  be  necessarily  imparted  to  the  medium 
employed,  the  alcohol  and  water  or  sugar,  and  that  this  curative  force 
was  increased  in  proportion  to  the  vigor  exercised  during  the  attenu- 
ating process ;  that  is  to  say,  the  harder  or  more  forcibly  the  vials 
containing  the  attenuations  were  shaken,  and  the  longer  the  shaking 
was  continued,  the  greater  the  curative  force  acquired  by  the  medicine. 

This  fanciful  theory  he  evidently  believed  and  taught ;  at  least  he 
applied  it  in  practice  during  the  later  years  of  his  life ;  and  some,  nay 
many,  of  his  devoted  followers  believe,  teach  and  practice  this  same 
non-scientific  and  absurdly  erroneous  principle  to-day. 

Hahnemann's  error  grew  out  of  the  false  assumption  that  the  range 
of  homoeopatliic  action  was  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  materiality. 
Having  o])served  curative  result-s  as  well  with  remedies  so  highly 
attenuated  as  to  be  plainly  devoid  of  the  material  presence  of  the  drug, 
as  with  cruder  dosage,  he  inferred,  and  perha])s  we  would  also,  stepping 
out  as  he  did  alone  upon  untrodden  ground,  that  there  was  an  midis- 


covered  curative  principle  beyond  the  ken  of  human  knowledge,  the 
presence  of  which  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  even  then  to 
say,  must  be  determined  by  long  series  of  experiments. 

LOW    POTENCY    AND    HIGH    POTENCY    HOMCEOPATHI8TS. 

Seventy-five  years  have  now  passed  since  these  courses  of  experi- 
ments were  inaugurated.  The  result  shows  a  radical  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  the  question  of  the  homoeopathic  dose.  The 
homoeopathic  scliool  has  been  for  many  years,  and  is  still,  divided  into 
two  classes,  recognized  as  low  potency  and  high  potency  parties. 

The  low  potency  homceopatliists,  after  long  and  faithful  trials,  have 
established,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  in  their  opinion,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  homoeopathic  curative  action  beyond  the  region  of 
material  medication. 

I  would  fain  stop  at  this  point  and  tender  my  congratulations  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  successful  termination  of  a  long  and  hotly  contested 
controversy;  compliment  them  for  their  sturdy  defense  of  homoeo- 
pathic truth ;  and  bespeak  for  them  and  for  the  homceopathic  school, 
the  general  acceptance  of  its  fundamental  principles,  and  a  future  of 
largely  augmented  usefulness  and  well-deserved  renown. 

This,  hov^^ever,  I  cannot  do.  Would  that  I  could  cast  a  mantle  over 
the  high  potency  records  of  our  school,  and  bury  them  beyond  all 
possible  restoration.  They  bode  nothing  of  substantial  value  to 
homoeopathy — mdy  evil. 

Tlie  controversy  is  still  active.  A  portion  of  our  membership,  the 
high  potency  party,  still  holds,  with  what  show  of  reason  or  the  absence 
thereof  it  may,  the  homceopathicity  of  high  potencies.  These  are  the 
foes  of  homoeopathy  within  the  fold.  At  their  door  is  to  be  traced  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  aspersions,  the  ridicule  and  the  opposition  to  which 
the  defenders  of  homoeopathy  have  been  and  are  still  subjected. 

REASONS    FOR   OLD-SCHOOL   OPPOSITION   TO    HOMCEOPATHY. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  second  division  of  my  paper ;  viz. :  The 
existence  of  organized  opposition  to  homoeopathy,  and  the  reafions 
therefor. 

What  is  there  hidden  or  in  plain  view  in  the  tenets  of  our  school, 
other  than  Hahnemann's  erroneous  theory  of  the  dynamization  (spirit- 
ualizing) of  drugs,  that  any  educated  medical  man  can  reasonably 
object  to  i  All  qualified  physicians  admit  the  pomiMlity  of  a  natural 
principle  upon  which  correct  practice  may  be  founded ;  and  uuml)ers, 
probably  a  larger  part  of  old-school  physicians,  freely  accept  the 
actuality  of  such  a  principle,  and  that  it  is  occasionally  serviceable  in 
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practice,  but  hesitate  to  admit  that  it  is  applicable  often  enough  to 
warrant  its  erection  into  a  distinct  system ;  hence  the  ground  for  their 
opposition.  Not  that  tliey  do  not  believe  in  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  homoeopathic  principles;  but  that  they  do  not  consider  these  of 
sufficient  potential  value  to  be  recognized  by  a  distinctive  name ;  and 
herein  lies  the  major  part  of  their  opposition  thereto. 

There  is  also  a  third  class  who  reject  in  toto  the  curative  action  of 
remedies  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  similars.  They  consider 
homoeopathists  culpably  at  fault  for  pretending  to  apply  homoeopathic 
remedies  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

Old-school  physicians  maintain  that  a  distinctive  name  is  ignoble, 
unprofessional,  uncalled  for  by  any  of  the  exigencies  of  practice  or 
the  promotion  of  medical  science ;  and  they  hold,  moreover,  that  the 
a*«umption  of  a  specific  name  renders  the  users  thereof  liable  to  the 
charge  of  establishing  a  trade  union  for  advertising  purposes. 

REASONS   FOR   RETAINIKO   THE   DISTINCTIVE   NAHE. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  the  distinctive  name  the  attitude  of  the 
old-school  is  open  to  severe  criticism.  It  is  noticeable  that  for  many 
years  the  old-school  encouraged  the  use  of  the  distinguishing  name, 
having  themselves  applied  it  opprobriously  to  homoeopathists  so  long 
as  dissociation  from  old-school  ranks  was  considered  in  the  light  of  an 
offence ;  but  of  late  years,  since  the  homoeopathic  system  has  become 
a  recognized  standard  of  professional  fitness  for  practice ;  since  it  has 
attained  an  enviable  degree  of  popularity,  the  distinctive  name, 
proving  in  nowise  a  hinderance  thereof,  thfe  old-school,  reaping  the 
fruit  of  its  own  unwise  sowings,  now  deprecates  the  application  of  the 
very  name  it  has  so  long  and  persistently  fostered. 

The  old-school  is  over-reaching  itself.  Having  no  distinguishing 
name  of  its  own ;  having  no  settled  principles  of  practice  that  warrant 
a  sectarian  appellation,  old-school  physicians  deem  it  exceedingly 
injudicious  and  indecorous  for  us  to  have  one.  They  would  deprive 
us  of  our  birthright.  They  cannot  bear  to  have  us  enjoy  distinctions 
tliat  represent  an  element  of  superiority ;  hence  the  gall  of  their  hue- 
and-cry  against  the  use  of  the  distinctive  name. 

Before  seriously  considering  the  propriety  of  giving  up  the  dis- 
tinguishing name,  which  represents  in  medicine  so  much  of  what  is  of 
essential  value,  it  will  be  wise  for  us  to  refrain  therefrom  until  the 
old-school  itself  has  virtually  approved  and  adopted  homoeopathic 
principles,  and  inaugurated  the  teacliing  thereof  in  its  medical  schools. 
When  it  is  ready  to  do  this,  as  unquestionably  it  will  at  some  future 
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time,  the  old-school  will  then  manifest  no  squeamish  sensitiveuesB 
regarding  the  use  of  a  distinguishing  name.  Homoeopathy  will  not 
then  seem  as  great  a  bugbear  as  it  once  did.  The  old-school  will  then 
find  the  name  a  very  handy  and  useful  one ;  one  respected  and  l^eloved 
in  every  enlightened  community.  They  will  then  wonder  wliy  they 
ever  regarded  the  use  of  the  name  with  any  other  than  emotions  of 
confidence  and  esteem. 

Until  these  reforms  in  the  old-school  come  about,  we  need  not  be  in 
haste  to  renoimce  a  name  that  is  recognized,  the  world  over,  as  a 
synonym  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  therapeutic  method  yet  vouch- 
safed to  man.  It  is  to  be  considered  also,  that  when  these  reforms  are 
wrought  within  the  lines  of  the  old-school,  there  will  be  greater  need 
than  ever  for  retaining  the  name,  for  the  reason  that  no  other  as 
explicit  and  appropriate  is  likely  to  be  proposed. 

DYNAMIZATION    VAGARIES    THE    CAUSE    OF    OPPOSITION    TO    HOMCEOPATHY. 

The  old-school,  the  foes  of  homcBopathy  without  the  fold,  refuse  to 
adopt  our  system  and  afliliate  with  us,  partly  as  previously  stated, 
l)ecause  they  dislike  the  distinctive  name,  and  partly  also,  because  of 
the  presence  in  our  school  of  the  unreasonable  vagaries  regarding 
dynamization  and  the  attenuated  dose,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
previously  made. 

It  would  be,  without  question,  in  many  localities,  advantageous  to 
public  interests  and  nmtually  agreeable  to  the  representatives  of  \yoth 
schools,  to  meet  equally,  on  common  ground,  as  qualified  medical  men. 
We  debar  ourselves  this  privilege,  and  we  disregard  public  hiterests  by 
withholding  a  union  which  would,  in  many  respects,  be  exceedingly 
desirable,  by  neglecting  to  renounce  false  homoeopathy.  So  long  as  we 
neglect  to  cast  out  this  evil  spirit,  we  must  expect  that,  whatever  of 
fraternal  fellowship  members  of  the  old-school  may  have  personally 
for  mdividual  homceopathists,  little  or  none  will  be  entertained  for 
homcBopathy. 

Old-school  physicians  fail  to  distinguish  between  true  and  false 
homoeopathy.     Nay,  more,  we  fail  ourselves  to  make  such  a  distinction. 

HOMOEOPATHISTS   ARE   THEMSELVES    THE    STUMBLINO-BUKJKS    IN   THE    WAY 

OF   THE    ACCEPTANCE   OF   HOMCEOPATHY. 

At  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  homoioimthy  into 
New  England,  held  last  May,  at  Boston,  the  orator  of  the  day  took 
occasion,  in  eimmerating  Hahnemann's  achievements,  stating  twice  in 
his  address  that  Uahuemaim  ''  ascertained  by  actual  experiment  tliat 
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the  qualities  of  a  drug  may  be  transmitted  to  new  vehicles,  thus 
enabling  him  to  use  the  powers  of  a  drug  with  even  more  certainty 
and  safetv  than  before." 

And  again :  "  He  (Hahnemann)  developed  in  medicine  the  doctrine 
of  transmitted  force ;  a  doctrine  that  the  inherent  powers  of  a  drug 
may  be  passed  from  the  original  material  to  new  material  without  a 
necessary  loss  of  their  natural  energies." 

On  reading  the  foregoing  exti-acts  I  rubbed  my  eyes  in  amazement. 
I  endeavored  to  recall  any  good  reasons  for  the  assertion,  at  the  present 
day,  of  formulas  so  contrary  to  recognized  natural  law.  I  began  to 
question  whether  we  were  living  at  the  beginning  or  nearing  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  I  felt  in  doubt  regarding  their  authorship,  and 
on  looking  back,  found  to  my  dismay,  that  the  author  was  none  other 
than  a  prominent  member  of  our  school  and  of  this  Society,  and  a 
teacher  in  our  medical  college.  By  making  such  a  statement  as  this  a 
grave  and  fundamental  error  is  countenanced  and  represented  in  the 
light  of  truth. 

A  paper  was  presented  and  read  at  the  last  semi-annual  meeting  of 
this  Society,  written  by  a  professor  in  one  of  our  western  homoeopathic 
medical  colleges,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Lycopodium  30th  had  cured 
thirty-four  out  of  fifty  cases  of  hernia,  and  had  greatly  benefited  all 
the  others,  through  its  power  to  induce  shortening  of  the  mesentery, 
the  supposed  essential  cause  of  the  hernia.  This  report  is  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  tliis  Society  for  1887. 

These  are  not  isolated  cases.  The  reports  of  alleged  cures  by  high 
potencies  are  continually  being  made  at  the  meetings  of  our  societies 
and  published  in  our  medical  journals. 

No  wonder  that  true  homoeopathy  is  continually  held  up  to  derision 
and  scorn  by  the  great  body  of  the  medical  profession.  No  wonder 
that  a  prominent  old-school  physician  in  this  city,  a  professor  in  the 
medical  college,  in  his  introductory  lecture  last  fall,  informed  the  class 
that :  "  There  still  flourishes  among  us  another  delusion,  covered  with 
the  pretense  of  a  scientific  garb,  and  founded  on  the  claim  that 
according  to  some  occult  principle  in  dynamics  a  particle  of  medicine 
l)ecomes  more  and  more  powerful  the  smaller  it  becomes,  and  that  the 
majority  of  diseases  are  internal  manifestations  of  the  itch,  and  bearing 
for  its  motto  those  mystic  but  senseless  words,  '  Like  cures  like,'  which 
even  if  they  contained  a  particle  of  truth,  have  reference  only  to 
symptoms,  and  leave  the  essence  of  the  disease  unstudied." 

This  quotation  reveals  a  state  of  mind  antagonistic  alike  to  that 
which  is  true  as  well  as  to  that  which  is  false  in  homoeopathy,  a 


condition  in  which  tlie  author  is  unable  to  perceive  the  Bymmetry  and 
harmony  of  the  law  of  similars,  his  judgment  being  warped  by  the 
absurd  theory  of  dynamization,  to  which  he  gives  special  prominence, 
and  which  we  all,  or  at  least  most  of  us,  know  outrages  every  recog- 
nized principle  of  reason  and  science.  The  author  has  my  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Dr.  Sayre,  of  New  York  city,  when  interviewed,  a  few  years  ago, 
regarding  new  code  ethics,  declared  that  there  were  not  more  than 
"  two  or  three  physicians  in  New  York  city  who  believed  in  Hahne- 
mann's dogmas,  and  that  few  homoeopathists  at  the  present  time 
believe  in  the  increased  curative  power  of  the  thirtieth  or  sixtieth 
attenuation,  or  that  the  more  a  medicine  is  diluted  the  more  powerful 
it  becomes."  He  claimed  that,  "  no  one  who  has  preserved  his  reason 
can  accept  and  profess  such  a  theory  while  really  disbelieving  it 
without  becoming  a  quack.  Those  physicians  who  reject  Hahne- 
mann's theories  and  yet  call  themselves  homoeopathists,  are  imposing 
upon  the  public." 

These  quotations  represent  the  views  of  a  large  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  old-school.  Old-school  physicians  nearly  always  confound 
the  theory  and  process  of  dynamization  with  that  of  the  law  of  similars. 

THE    HOMOfiOPATHIC    SCHOOL    MUST    ITSELF     REMOVE    THE     DYNAMIZATION 

STTJMBLINQ-BLOOK   OUT   OF   THE   WAY. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  this  particular 
phase  of  antagonism  to  homoeopathic  truth.  The  fact  is  patent  that 
we  must  ourselves  take  active  measures  for  separating  the  high 
potency  chaff  from  the  tenets  of  sound  homoeopathy. 

Feeling  assured  ourselves  of  the  possession  of  superior  methods,  we 
have  confidently  hoped  and  believed  that  truth  would  surely  prevail, 
and  that  errors  would  in  some  way  be  eliminated  ;  and  that  ultimately 
all  educated  physicians  would  come  to  a  substantial  agreement  by  a 
general  adoption  of  homoeopathic  principles  and  practice. 

We  have  assumed  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  aggressive 
attacks  upon  errors  of  theory  and  practice  within  our  own  school.  We 
have  been  fully  aware  of  the  presence  of  these,  as  also  of  the  fact 
that  the  singularly  erroneous  notions  of  homoeopathy  held  by  our 
opponents,  were  the  natural  outgrowth  thereof;  but  we  know  that 
the  old-school  had  at  hand  the  same  means  for  acquiring  a  correct 
knowledge  of  homoeopathy  that  we  had,  and  we  have  trusted  too 
confidently  to  these  instead  of  putting  forth  active  effort  for  the 
effectual  removal  of  the  stumbling  blocks  out  of  the  way. 
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We  have  been  convinced  that  a  wide  dissemination  of  a  true 
knowledge  of  homoeopathic  principles  would  be  a  boon  to  humanity  ; 
yet  we  have  continued  the  even  tenor  of  our  way  as  far  as  regards  an 
active  attack  upon  the  citadel  of  error  within  our  own  borders.  For 
half  a  century,  in  a  spirit  of  easy  going  optimism,  we  have  complais- 
antly  contemplated  the  situation,  doing  nothing  meanwhile  toward 
inaugurating  a  change. 

We  all  know  that  the  hypothetically  small  dose  bom  of  Hahnemann's 
erroheous  dynamization  theories  is  the  greatest,  in  fact,  is  the  only 
real  obstacle  to  a  more  general  acceptance  of  homoeopathic  truth.  We 
are,  to  be  sure,  each  in  his  own  small  circle,  practically  demonstrating 
the  superiority  of  homoeopathic  practice  and  principles.  This  is  well. 
But  is  this  all  that  is  expected  of  us  ?  Are  there  no  duties  of  a  more 
public  nature  that  require  our  serious  and  immediate  attention,  viz., 
the  official  renunciation  of  Hahnemann's  errors  of  tlieory  and  practice  ? 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  doing  something,  I  respectfully  ask, 
what  can,  and  what  ought  we  to  do  ?  It  seems  imperative  that  we  must 
do  something.  Not  because  the  old-school  opposes  or  cajoles  homoeo- 
pathy and  its  representatives;  but  because,  by  removing  the  plainly 
recognized  error  of  the  so-called  dynamization  of  homoeopathic  rem- 
edies, we  open  a  door  by  which  far  larger  numbers  of  medical  men 
may  enter  in  and  enjoy  with  us  the  fruition  of  the  beneficent  results 
which  true  homoeopathy  temptingly  offers. 

is  a  declaration  against  dynamization  an  assault  upon  the 
libkrti?:s  and  rights  of  members  ? 

Liberty  to  conserve   should   not  be  mistaken   for   license   to 

DESTROY. 

The  liberty  of  individual  members  ceases  where  the  rights  of 

THE  majority  BEGIN. 

On  attempting  the  work  of  reform,  various  objections  are  at  once 
interposed;  the  main  one,  however,  being  that  the  adoption  of  a 
declaration  to  the  effect  that  reputed  cures  by  any  other  than  low 
potencies  are  to  be  regarded  of  doubtful  liomoeopathicity,  would  be 
considered  an  assault  upon  the  liberties  of  members;  one  that  would 
work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  interests  of  good  order  and  common 
comity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed,  that  by  the  publication  of  these 
so-called  cures  by  high  potencies,  the  Society  is  supplanting  liberty 
by  Iwerise,  Liberty  to  conserve  and  defend  should  not  be  mistaken 
for  license  to  destroy. 
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How  singularly  prone  the  human  mind  is  to  practically  secure 
iicense  under  the  guise  of  liberty  ?  The  theories  of  liberty  promul- 
gated by  the  various  labor  organizations  of  the  present  day  are  mainly 
correct ;  when,  however,  these  are  pushed  to  such  an  extreme  as  to 
interfere  with  the  liberties  of  their  employers,  so-called  liberty  passes 
over  into  license,  and  is  to  be  suppressed,  because  then  it  interferes 
with  the  rights  of  others. 

The  Mormons  are  endeavoring  to  pursue  this  same  offense  against 
liberty.  They  also  are  attempting,  under  the  guise  of  liberty,  to 
secure  license.  They  have  not  yet  learned  that  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  ceases  lohere  the  rights  of  society  begin. 

The  mistaken  policy  pursued  by  both  the  brotherhood  of  working 
men  and  by  the  Mormons,  lies  in  their  entire  disregard  of  the  fact, 
that  true  liberty  has  a  Uniit  beyond  which  it  may  not  be  reasonably  or 
lawfully  exercised. 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  on  several  occasions,  when  I  have  offered  a 
resolution  providing  for  some  restrictive  action,  bearing  upon  the 
assumed  right  of  the  members  of  this  Society  to  publish  rejJorts  of 
cases  alleged  to  liave  been  cured  by  high  potencies,  the  only  real 
objection  thereto  has  been  that  the  liberties  of  individual  members 
would  thereby  be  circumscribed.  Those  who  have  interposed  this 
objection  have  little  or  no  faith  in  the  homoeopathic  action  of  high 
potencies,  yet  they  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  so-called  liberty 
to  present  these  cases  has  passed  over  into  license  to  destroy  the  har- 
mony and  usefuhiess  of  this  Society,  and  even  of  homoeopathy  itself, 
when  these  are  published  in  its  Trimsdctions  as  homoeopathic  cures. 
The  liberty  of  the  individual  to  report  these  non-homcjeopathic  cures 
cecLses  where  the  rights  of  a  majority  of  the  membership  of  this  Society 
begin. 

All  recognized  society,  and  all  forms  of  regularly  constituted  govern- 
ment, possesses  the  inherent  right  to  protect  itself.  Self-preservation 
is  Nature's'first  law.  This  medical  society  has  the  right,  if  it  sees  fit 
to  use  it,  and  in  my  opinion  it  cannot  use  it  too  quickly,  to  protect 
itself  from  the  injurious  results  growing  out  of  Hahnemann's  mistakes. 

We  are  often  counseled  not  to  meddle  with  this  matter,  lest  we 
offend  the  high  potency  party,  and  thereby  lose  its  support,  when 
union  and  harmony  are  most  needful  in  order  the  better  to  withstand 
old-school  opposition. 

It  is  indeed  strange  that  specious  reasoning  of  this  sort  should  have 
the  least  weight  with  any  one.  It  is  notorious  that  but  for  high 
potency  practice,  homoeopathy,   in  substance,   would  long  ago  have 
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been  accepted  by  the  profession,  as  a  rational  and  trustworthy  system ; 
and  yet  we  are  seriously  advised  to  preserve  this  error,  and  thereby 
perpetuate  opposition  without  and  discord  within  the  lines  of  our  own 
school. 

This  class  of  homoeopathiBts  seem  to  forget  that  we  are  heart  and 
hand  and  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  old-school  in  the  warfare 
against  this  singularly  delusive  vagary.  It  is  idle  to  counsel  harmony 
while,  as  a  school,  we  are  vigorously  clinging  to  this  deadly  upas. 

Adherence  to  at  least  non-repudiation  of  high  potency  practice  is 
the  cause  of  the  dissensions  in  our  own  school,  and  almost  the  only 
reason  why  the  old-school  still  lets  us  severely  alone ;  and  for  its  sturdy 
good  sense  in  this  particular,  that  venerable  organization  is  to  be  heartily 
commended.  Instead  then,  of  harboring  this  subtle  enemy  of  true 
liomoeopathy,  let  us  effectually  exterminate  every  root  and  branch, 
every  shade  and  line  of  it  from  the  tenets  of  our  school. 

The  firmness  with  which  this  false  doctrine  is  rooted  in  the  tenets  of 
our  school,  to  my  mind,  is  something  astonishing.  Here  is  a  theory 
as  unreal,  as  far  as  regards  homoeopathic  principles,  as  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  dream ;  unlike  any  other  in  the  whole  history  of  medicine ; 
contrary  to  all  known  natural  law,  yet  believed,  fostered  and  practiced 
by  some  of  the  brightest  lights  in  our  school. 

Higli  potency  enthusiasts  admiringly  crown  Hahnemann  the  greatest 
hero  of  the  century,  for  having  revealed  to  them  the  law  of  »iniUars^ 
and  in  the  blinding  earnestness  of  hero-worship,  accept  tlie  mysterious 
and  irrational  with  the  sound  and  logical,  in  the  confident  expectation 
that  the  crucial  tests  of  experience  will  ultimately  dissipate  to  the  four 
winds  that  which  is  visionary  and  unphilosophical. 

Now  an  over-weening  confidence  is  as  likely  to  lead  one  astray  as  an 
absence  thereof ;  and  hero-worship,  if  the  hero  have  human  attributes 
and  frailties,  is  sure,  in  the  end,  to  bring  its  votaries  to  grief. 

THE    INDIFFERENCE   OF    HOM(E(JPATHISTS   TO   THE    HARMFULNES8   OF    FALSE 

HOM(EOPATHY. 

I  am  making  use  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  occasion  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  school  to  some  of  its  more  glaring  faults. 

One  of  these,  I  take  it,  is  its  apparent  unwillingness  to  take  upon 
itself  the  responsibility  of  originating  and  formulating  correct  prin- 
ciples and  practice.  Our  scliool  has  had  a  glorious  opportunity  for 
displaying  these  qualities ;  but  how  has  it  improved  them  'I  Instead  of 
taking  up  the  principles  enunciated  by  Hahnemann,  where  he  left 
them,  some  of  wliich  were  crude  and   necessarily  undeveloped,  and 
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adding  to  and  perfecting  them  from  time  to  time,  as  additional  light 
was  obtained,  our  school  stands  to-day  substantially  where  Hahnemann 
left  it  half  a  century  ago. 

His  correct  principles  we  have  applied,  and  by  our  steadfast  adherence 
thereto,  we  have  grown  from  few  in  number  to  become  a  mighty 
people ;  but  what  can  be  said  of  our  treatment  of  the  heritage  of  false 
theories  that  Hahnemann  left  us  ?  Have  we  had  the  courage  to  grapple 
with  them  as  we  should  ? 

To  be  adjudged  well-grounded  in  correct  principles  is  praise-worthy, 
and  indicative  of  permanence  and  stability ;  but  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  presence  of  and  even  to  foster  recognized  error,  is  of  questionable 
expediency,  to  say  the  least. 

This  indifEerence  to  the  presence  of  error  is  a  recognized  fault- 
Dr.  S.  O.  L.  Potter,  Ia  giving  liis  reasons  for  renouncing  homoeo- 
pathy, as  quoted  by  the  Medical  Record^  of  February  11th,  says: 
''My  observation  of  the  reception  by  homoeopathists  of  Dr.  Wes- 
selhoeft's  re-proving  of  ca/rho  vegetahUis^  and  Dr.  Sherman's  work 
in  the  '  Milwaukee  Test,'  of  1879,  proved  to  me  that  no  crucial 
drug-experimentation,  conducted  under  scientific  safeguards,  could 
meet  with  any  degree  of  appreciation  from  the  majority  of  that  sect." 

Dr.  Potter  is  in  the  main  correct.  Dr.  Wesselhoeft  proved  conclu- 
sively, ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  that  attenuations  could  not  be  carried 
beyond  certain  reasonable  and  definable  limits,  and  hence,  that  some  of 
the  provings  that  Hahnemann  had  given  us  must  be  discarded  as  of 
doubtful  value.  But  what  has  the  homoeopathic  school  seen  fit  to  do 
about  it?  Absolutely  nothing!  Adherence  to  high  potencies  has 
prevented. 

Dr.  Sherman  and  his  associates  established,  beyond  all  question,  that 
the  thirtieth  potency  has  not  the  slightest  disease  producing  power. 
But  has  the  homoeopathic  school  acknowledged  its  indebtedness  to  the 
Milwaukee  Society,  or  formally  accepted  its  conchisions  'i  I  think  not. 
I  undertook  to  induce  this  Society  to  formulate  its  acceptance  thereof, 
and  received  a  blackened  eye  for  my  trouble ;  records  of  which  still 
remain  on  the  pages  of  its  transactions.  High  potency  worship  again 
triumphed. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  at  the  semi- 
annual meeting. of  the  Society,  held  in  August,  1871: 

"  Remlved^  That  we  view  with  distinist,  as  liable  to  bring  discredit 
and  ridicule  upon  the  medical  profession,  the  provings  of  non-medicinal 
and  inert  substances  and  hereby  respectfully  protest  against  the 
publication  in  the  transactions  of  the  American   Institute  of  Homoeo- 
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pathy,  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Samuel  Swan,  presented  and  read  at  its  late 
meeting  held  in  tlie  City  of  Philadelphia." 

This  resolution  was  aimed  at  Dr.  Swan's  provings  of  skimmed  milk 
of  the  four-thousandth  potency.  It  constitutes  a  wise,  safe  and  con- 
servative declaration  against  extravagant  and  undesirable  tendencies  in 
our  school.  The  high  potency  party,  however,  perceiving  in  it  nothing 
other  than  a  defiant  red  flag  and  an  act  of  bare-faced  intolerance,  could 
find  no  peace  until,  in  tlie  name  of  libeHy  they  secured  for  themselves 
license  to  perpetuate  all  that  makes  the  name  of  homceopathy  a  by-word, 
and  its  principles  the  representative  of  modern  transcendentalism. 

Five  yeai's  afterward,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  1876,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted : 

"  ReHolved^  That  the  resolution  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  year 
1871,  derogatory  to  tlie  provings  of  Dr.  Swan  of  unknown  and  inert 
8ubstance8,"be  rescinded  and  expunged  from  the  minutes  of  the  Society, 
and  that  those  provings  which  liave  heretofore  been  refused  shall  now 
l>e  admitted." 

Thus  again  high  potency  influence  and  interests  triumphed  over 
conservative  and  rational  medicine,  thereby  placing  the  Society  in 
fullest  accord,  as  far  as  regards  Hahnemann's  hypothetical  dynamiza- 
tion  schema,  with  the  wildest  vagaries  of  this  class  of  enthusiasts. 

Again  in  1883,  the  Society,  by  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion, bunglingly  expressed  its  substantial  adherence  to  the  proposition 
that  homoeopathic  principles  and  practice  are  exemplified  by  the  use  of 
both  high  and  low  potencies  : 

"  Resolved^  That  the  use  of  the  extremes  of  potencv  be  not  consid- 
ered in  any  way  distinguishing  the  practitioner  as  liomoeopathic  or 
non-homoeopathic." 

If  it  is  the  settled  purpose  of  the  Society  to  continue  its  indorsement 
of  the  false  and  pernicious  theory  that  high  potency  practice  is  essen- 
tially homoeopathic;  and  fears  to  declare  itself  antagonistic  thereto, 
lest  it  be  considered  illiberal,  it  should  at  least  express  its  sentiments 
in  plainly  and  correctly  constructed  sentences. 

These  citations  are  suflicient  to  answer  my  present  puqjose ;  that  af 
showing  the  present  policy  of  this  Society  to  be  one  of  timid 
inactivity ;  indicated  by  its  amazing  indiflference  to  the  presence  of  a 
stupendous  error,  because  unable  to  perceive  the  hannf ul  tendencies 
thereof,  or  seeing  them,  an  unwillingness,  through  fear  of  the  charge 
of  illiberality,  to  separate  itself  therefrom.  Is  the  goddess  of  high 
potencies  to  continue  to  hold  full  sway  forever  ?     I  wot  not. 
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True  HOMeisoPATHY  is  represented  by  low  potency  practice  ;  faueme 
homceopa thy  by  high  i'otkncy  practice. 

True  homceopathic  action  ceases  at  the  limit  of  materiality. 

The  reasons  why  some  restrictive  action  by  the  Society  should  be 
taken,  are  mainly  found  in  the  fact  that  unquestionably  the  reports  of 
these  cases  contribute  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  false  system  of  homoeo- 
pathic therapeutics. 

The  Society  should  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  two  kinds  of 
homoeopathy,  the  true  and  false,  are  represented  in  its  reports ;  and 
seriously  ask  itself  whether  it  is  wise  longer  to  remain  indifferent  to 
tlie  presence  of  the  false  one. 

That  the  presence  of  the  false  representative  is  exceedingly  prejudi- 
cial to  the  true,  few  before  me  will  question.  That  the  presence  of 
the  false  tends  to  the  dwarfing  of  the  growth  of  the  true,  by  limiting 
the  acceptance  of  the  latter  to  comparatively  only  a  very  few  members 
of  the  medical  profession  who  will  have  the  temerity  to  interpose  a 
doubt. 

Another  reason  why  this  Society  has  hitherto  failed  to  declare  itself 
opposed  to  the  false  kind,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  no  extended  discus- 
sion and  no  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  relations  of  high  potency 
practice  to  true  homoeopathy  have  ever  been  thoroughly  or  systematic- 
ally entered  upon. 

The  very  first  point  to  be  determined  lias  reference  to  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  action  of  attenuated  remedies  has  a  TuUural  Ihnit 
within  reasonable  and  appreciable  boundaries. 

The  members  have  apparently  been  afraid  to  tamper  with  Halme- 
inann's  schedule,  lest  an  irreparable  breach  once  made  would  be 
followed  step  by  step  until  all  that  is  of  value  to  homcBopathy  is 
lost. 

This  timorousness  surely  is  not  well  founded.  It  betokens  a  lack  of 
self-confidence.  Instead  of  this  it  would  seem  fitting  for  us,  taking 
advantage  of  the  advanced  progress  medical  science  has  made  since 
Hahnemann's  day  to  exercise  our  own  judgment  regarding  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principles  he  promulgated.  If  we  find  defects 
therein  let  us  set  about  correcting  them.  If  we  find  any  of  them 
founded  on  error  in  theory  or  practice  let  us  unhesitatingly  discard 
them.  Surely  we  are  as  well  qualified  to  originate  and  formulate 
correct  principles  and  practice  as  Hahnemann  ever  was. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  purblind  infatuation  possessed  by  the 
advocMes  of  false  honia3opathy,  is  afforded  by  a  criticism  just  pub- 
lished in  the  January  number  of  the  Medical  Adoimce.     On  the  sixty- 
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tifth  page  18  found  an  article  entitled,  "  That  and  This."     Arranged 
nndemeath,  in  parallel  columns,  are  the  following  paragraphs : 

• 

"  The  two  -  hundredth   potency  "  The  broad  daylight  has  never 

has  never  produced  any  effect  upon  been  known  to  produce  any  ill 

the  healthy  body^  as  far  as  my  ex-  effect  upon  the  healthy  eye,  tliere- 

periments  have  gone,  therefore  it  fore  it  can  have  no  bad  effect 

can  have  no  effect  upon  the  sick."  upon  the  sick  eye." 

T.  F.  Allen. 

"  Wanted  :   The  signature  of  T.  F.  Allen,  M.  D.,  to  the  last,  to 

make  his  proposition  consistent." 

Charles  B.  Gilbert,  M.  D. 

Dr.  T.  F.  Allen,  as  is  well  known,  has  uniformly  refused  to  accept 
high  potency  provings  as  capable  of  producing  pathogentic  symptoms 
or  conditions  of  any  value  to  homoeopathy ;  hence  he  has  very  prop- 
erly declined  to  incorporate  them  into  his  works  on  materia  medica  or 
make  use  of  them  in  the  selection  of  homoeopathic  remedies,  and  in 
this  decision  he  is  supported  by  all  who  discard  false  homoeopathy. 

The  author  of  the  foregoing  criticism,  Dr.  Gilbert,  in  endeavoring 
to  make  an  assault  upon  Dr.  Allen's  position  and  score  a  point  in  favor 
of  high  potencies  undertakes  to  show  that  Dr.  Allen's  argument  is  not 
sound,  by  stating,  in  the  form  of  an  antithesis,  a  proposition  which  is 
unquestionably  sound  as  far  as  regards  the  mere  announcement  of  a 
natural  phenomenon,  but  wholly  unsound  and  abortive  so  far  as  it  is  of 
any  value  in  establishing  the  homoeopathicity  of  high  potencies. 

It  is  true  tliat  the  retina,  in  a  normal  condition,  is  unaffected  by 
broad  daylight ;  it  is  true,  also,  that  w'hen  its  sensibility  is  heightened 
by  disease,  a  much  less  amount  of  light  becomes  a  source  of  intense 
suffering.  Thus  far  Dr.  Gilbert  stands  upon  solid  ground ;  the  infer- 
ence, however,  he  would  have  us  draw  from  his  premises,  viz :  that 
because  a  little  light  is  sufficient  to  sensibly  affect  a  diseased  retina,  a 
little  medicine,  that  is,  a  high  potency,  will  likewise  affect  the  human 
system,  is  absolutely  false ;  for  the  reason,  that  the  ray  of  light,  how- 
ever small,  that  passes  through  the  pupil  can  be  estimated ;  the 
amount,  although  ever  so  minute,  has  a  reasonable  and  definite  limit, 
beyond  which  there  is  no  light.  And  this  limit,  if  graded  as  our 
attenuations  are,  would  be  passed  long  before  reaching  what  is  recog- 
nized therein  as  the  limit  of  materiality. 

Not  so,  however,  with  the  high  potencies.  These  soar  away  into 
the  unexplored  and  unexplorable  regions  of  ideality  and  sentimental- 
km,  and  are  lost  in  the  speculative  theories  of  the  visionary  enthusiast 
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Dr.  Allen,  recognizing  the  fact  of  the  material  limitation  of  the 
minuteness  to  which  medicines  can  be  subjected  and  still  secure  the 
homoeopathic  action,  is  to  be  considered  a  true  friend  thereof ;  Dr.  Gil- 
bert, on  the  other  hand,  having  in  mind  the  spiritualizing,  whatever 
that  may  be,  of  the  homoeopathic  remedy,  carries  the  process  of  reduc- 
tion far  beyond  all  reasonable  boundaries.  He  must  necessarily  be 
considered  a  foe  of  true  homoeopathy. 

Reports  of  Alleged  Cures  by  High  Potencies  are  Misleading 
ON  Three  Counts,  viz  :  Errors  of  Diagnosis,  General  Principles, 
AND  Isolated  or  Unusual  Cases. 

During  all  the  past  history  of  high  potency  experimentation, 
extending,  as  has  been  stated,  over  a  period  of  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  those  who  have  reported  and  published  these  reputed  cures, 
have,  almost  without  exception,  presented  them  in  such  a  connection 
as  to  shut  off  any  investigation  undertaken  with  a  view  of  determining 
whether  the  cases  were  tnily  homoeopathic  or  not. 

There  has  been  no  approach  toward  systematic  effort  at  a  reliable 
classification  or  analysis,  by  which  the  actual  effects  of  high  potency 
action,  aiid  it  orily^  could  be  satisfactorily  estimated  with  any  reason- 
able degree  of  precision. 

The  results  of  this  long  series  of  experiments  show  that  in  nearly 
all  instances  the  claimed  homceopathicity  of  high  potencies  is  )iot  well- 
founded,  the  liability  to  error  being  chargeable  mainly  to  three  classes 
of  cases,  viz.:  Those  in  which  there  were  errors  in  diagnosis,  those 
in  which  the  remedies  were  administered  on  general  principles,  and 
those  in  which  the  diseases  were  unusual  or  isolated. 

Misledding  on  Account  of  Errors  of  Diagrums. — As  illustrative 
of  the  first  class,  viz.:  Errors  of  diagnosis,  a  case  may  be  cited 
from  among  those  furnished  the  committee  on  high  potencies.  It  is 
one  taken  from  the  records  of  dispensary  service,  and  is  designed  to 
show  that  Mercurius  sol,  SOth  quickly  cured  severe  pain  in  the  jaw, 
the  women  having,  two  or  three  days  previously,  had  several  decayed 
teeth  extracted. 

Arnica  and  Bdladomia  3^Z,  were  given  the  first  day  ;  Mercuriiis  sol, 
3rf,  the  second ;  five  grains  of  Potassium  bronvide^  the  third,  notwith- 
standing which  there  was  a  steady  increase  of  inflammation,  pain  and 
tumefaction. 

It  is  alleged  in  the  report  that  these  symptoms  were  relieved,  on  the 
fourth  day,  ten  minutes  after  the  administration  of  a  dose  of  Mercurius 
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%oi,  Z^th  potency.     The  patient  slept  well  that  night,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  the  swelling  had  all  subsided. 

This  was  plainly  an  instance  of  mistaken  diagnosis.  In  all  probability 
the  sudden  relief,  although  coincident  with  the  administration  of  the  high 
potency,  was  in  no  way  attributable  to  it ;  hence  the  high  attenuation 
should  have  no  credit  for  the  cure.  The  only  evidence  of  homoeopathic 
action  in  such  a  case  as  this  would  have  been  the  presence  of  the 
medical  aggravation ;  but  as  none  is  mentioned,  and  as  the  swelling  all 
subsided  on  the  following  day,  it  is  fairly  inferential  that  relief 
followed  the  breaking  of  a  small  abscess,  formed  by  a  clot  of  blood 
collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  rather  than  from  any  specific 
curative  action  of  the  medicine  given.  Plainly  there  is  nothing  in  the 
record  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  high  potency  had  any  influence 
whatever. 

Often  Misleading  when  Applied  on  General  Principles. — In  the 
second  class  of  cases,  viz.:  Those  in  which  remedies  are  adminis- 
tered on  general  principles,  there  is  an  exceeding  liability  to  error.  In 
these  cases  the  remedies  are  admmistered  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
low  and  for  the  same  reasons.  For  example,  the  administration  of 
A.mica  of  the  two  hundredth  or  the  one  hundredth  potency,  after  sur- 
gical operations. 

The  professor  in  one  of  our  western  medical  colleges,  to  whom 
reference  has  been  previously  made,  states  that  it  is  his  custom  to 
apply  a  compress  to  the  wound,  wet  with  a  solution  of  Hypericum^ 
after  operating  for  hernia,  and  also  administering  the  same  remedy 
internally,  "in  any  attenuation,  the  thirtieth  heing preferaiblsP 

Here  we  find  the  fruit  of  Hahnemann's  false  teaching,  in  a  recom- 
mendation, without  any  qualification  whatever,  to  administer  medicines 
on  general  principles,  yet  wholly  ignoring  Hahnemann's  caution  not 
to  give  a  remedy  so  attenuated  as  not  to  be  able  to  produce  a  slight 
aggravationr.  Yet  this  slipshod,  non-homoeopathic  treatment  is  believed, 
practiced  and  taught  by  a  professor  in  one  of  our  medical  colleges. 
Those  who  practice  this  spurious  method  would  have  us  believe  that  a 
high  potency  acts  homoeopathically  just  as  surely  as  a  low  one,  a 
proposition  wholly  unsupported  by  facts  or  reason. 

Furthermore,  this  report  of  a  reputed  homoeopathic  cure  of  thirty- 
four  out  of  fifty  cases  by  a  high  potency  or  any  other  potency  is 
plainly  false  on  its  very  face.  The  author  stretches  every  one,  old 
and  young,  thick  and  thin,  chronic  and  recent,  upon  a  Procrustean 
bed  of  his  own  construction.     He  has  made  no  account  of  Nature's 
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share  in  the  work.  He  makes  Nature  homeeopa^hy's  haiidmaid ;  we 
are  taught  the  reverse  of  all  this. 

The  author  also  entirely  disregards  the  first  principles  of  homcBO- 
pathy  by  prescribing  one  remedy  for  a  single  symptom  or  condition., 
there  being  no  evidence  of  any  effort  at  the  selection  of  a  remedy  in 
accordance  with  the  totality  of  the  symptoms^  hence  this  prescription 
is  not  an  illustration  of  sound  homoeopathic  treatment.  He  makes 
everything  bend  to  the  advancement  of  one  idea^  the  glorification  of 
high  potencies. 

This  wholesale  statement  is  as  devoid  of  truth,  from  a  homceopathie 
point  of  view,  as  was  that  of  an  enthusiast  who  alleged,  at  one  of  the 
recent  meetings  of  this  Society,  that  he  had  never,  in  a  practice  of 
nine  or  ten  years,  attended  a  case  of  mal-presentation  except  one,  and 
that  that  case  was  the  only  one  in  the  whole  series  in  which  he  had 
neglected  the  administration  of  PulsaitiUa  of  the  two-hundredth 
patency.  He  claimed  that  the  mal-position,  if  any  existed  in  all  the 
othe   cases,  had  been  corrected  by  the  high  potency. 

Statements  as  absolutely  false  and  ridiculously  absurd  as  these,  bring 
our  school  and  system  into  disrepute.  By  tolerating  them  unchal^ 
'  lenged,  at  our  medical  meetings,  by  publishing  them  in  our  medical 
journals,  and  by  persistently  teaching  them  in  our  medical  colleges,  we 
are  rendered  continually  liable  to  the  severe  and  weU-deserved  criti- 
cisms of  the  great  body  of  medical  men. 

Often  Misleading  on  Accownt  of  Reports  of  Isolated  a/nd  UnusfoaL 
Cases^  Because  from,  these  no  Estimates  of  the  JRaMo  of  Cures  cam,  he 
Obtained. — The  third  class  of  cases,  viz :  those  in  which  the  diseaees 
were  unusual,  or  the  cases  isolated  ones,  are  quite  as  numerous,  and,  if 
anything,  attended  with  far  more  danger  to  true  homceopathy  than 
either  of  the  others.  These  belong  to  the  class  in  which  the  author 
singles  out  one  apparently  high  potency  cure  and  gives  that  speeinl 
prominence,  although  he  may  have  unsuccessfully  treated  scores  of 
other  similar  cases,  of  which  no  mention  is  made.  He  was  surpnBed 
himself,  it  may  be,  at  the  result ;  by  its  recital,  however,  he  finds  him- 
self possessed  of  a  sensible  increase  of  self-gratulation  at  his  accomplish- 
ments. He  has  contributed  to  the  medical  literature  of  the  day  the 
fact  of  a  reputed  homoeopathic  cure  of  a  rare  and  interesting  case, 
without  a  thought  as  to  whether  the  result  will  prove  harmful  or  bene- 
ficial to  the  cause  of  true  homoeopathic  therapeutics. 

There  are  other  cases  of  this  class,  in  which,  like  the  curea  wrought 
upon  the  late  Dr.  Dunham,  Dr.  Skinner,  o£  Liverpool^  and  that  of  vag 
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friend  SDd  co-laborer  on  the  committee  on  high  potencies,  Dr.  Latimer, 
in  each  of  which  single  remedies  of  a  high  potency  were  nsed,  the 
change  from  disease  to  health  being  as  sudden  as  it  was  astonishing 
«»}  mysterious. 

These  psychic  cases  mnst  necessarily  remain  mysterious  until  knowl- 
edge is  greatly  increased  regarding  the  influence  of  mind  over  matter, 
whether  exerted  by  the  patient,  the  physician  or  a  third  party  unknown 
to  either.  These  cases  are  so  closely  allied  to  the  famous  mind  and 
faith  cures  of  the  present  day,  that  it  is  diJBcult  for  those  who  have  no 
coniidence  in  the  homceopathicity  of  high  potencies  to  believe  that 
these  were  homoeopathic  cures. 

These  allied  cures  are  akin  to  those  that  have  been  repeatedly  pub- 
lished, showing  an  ability  on  the  part  of  a  patient  to  invariably  detect 
some  particular  homoeopathic  remedy,  even  in  the  very  highest  poten- 
cies, whether  informed  of  its  presence  or  not,  the  patient  being  able  to 
indicate  among  the  blanks  the  numbers  of  the  powders  or  vials  con- 
taining the  medicine. 

The  presence  of  this  power  trenches  so  closely  upon  the  allied  mind- 
reading  ability  of  some  persons,  that  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  is 
traceable  to  some  psychological  condition,  the  patient  being  prepared 
to  receive  impulses  through  inert  media,  or  unconsciously  from  the 
mind  of  the  physician. 

An  instance  came  to  my  knowledge  many  years  ago,  during  the 
Mexican  war,  which  forcibly  illustrates  the  psychic  powers  that  some 
pei'Bons  are  capable  of  exercising.  A  commission  merchant,  becoming 
anxious  regarding  the  safety  of  one  of  his  coasting  vessels,  appealed  to 
a  clairvoyant  for  information,  and  was  assured  of  the  safe  return  there- 
of ;  and  was  also  informed  that  two  windows  had  been  cut  in  the  stem 
of  the  vessel,  which  fact  was  verified  by  the  captain  on  his  return  home 
two  weeks  after. 

In  this  instance  the  mind  reader,  through,  the  owner  of  the  vessel, 
was  able  to  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  captain,  who  was 
twelve  hundred  miles  distant.  The  vessel  had  been  detained  by  carry- 
ing government  supplies  for  the  army  from  New  Orleans  to  Vera 
Cruz,  and  being  becalmed  in  the  Gulf  two  port  holes  were  cut  through 
the  stem  to  promote  ventilation,  the  weather  being  oppressively  hot. 

These  reports  of  rare  and  isolated  cases  are  also  a  source  of  excessive 
danger  to  homoeopathy,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  entirely  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  obtaining  an  average  percentage,  all  the  single 
cases  being  reported  as  cured.  There  is  no  opportunity  afforded  for 
analysis  or  comparison,  by  which  alone  the  reports  of  truly  homoeopa- 
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thic  cures,  if  any  are  found,  can  be  separated  from  the  spurious,  non- 
honioeopathic  ones.  It  is  pertinent,  also,  as  showing  the  trend  of  high 
potency  homoeopathic  physicians,  to  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Maria  B.  G.  Eddy,  of  Boston,  states,  in  her  recent  work  on  the  science 
of  metaphysical  healing,  that  she  was  prepared,  by  her  previous  high 
potency  experience,  to  inaugurate  and  develop  the  system  of  mind  and 
faith  cure. 

The  simple  fact  is,  these  cases  of  alleged  cures  by  high  potencies 
afford  no  reasonable  or  convincing  evidence  that  homoeopathic  agencies 
have  had  any  influence  whatever  in  bringing  about  a  restoration  to 
health,  except  it  may  be  the  promotion  of  a  favoring  mental  condition 
on  the  part  of  the  patient,  where  such  an  impression  is  possible. 

IDIOSYNCRATIC   CASES   AFFORD   NO    RELIABLE    EVIDENCE   OF     THE    HOM(EO- 

PATHIC   ACTION   OF   HIGH    POTENCIES. 

It  is  often  claimed  that  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  some  persons 
to  high  potencies  is  of  idiosyncratic  origin.  Admitting  this  assump- 
tion, are  we  thereby  furnished  a  supporting  argument  in  behalf  of  the 
homoeopathicity  of  high  potencies  ?  On  the  contrary,  an  idiosyncracy 
being  something  out  of  the  ordinary  lines  of  nonnal  action,  a  reliable 
system  of  therapeutics  cannot  be  safely  founded  thereon. 

ALL  REPORTS    OF  ALLEGED  HIGH  POTENCY  CURES  SHOULD  BE  SUBJECTED  TO 
RIGID   EXAMINATION    AND    UNIFORM   TESTS   BEFORE   BEING 

ADMITTED   FOR   PUBLICATION. 

In  the  absence  of  any  provision  on  the  part  of  the  Society  for  pro- 
tecting itself  against  the  pernicious  tendencies  fostered  by  the  reports 
of  these  fictitious  cases,  it  would  appear  to  be  necessary  to  challenge 
every  such  report,  and  then,  if  possible,  prohibit  its  publication  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society,  unless  it  be  found  in  accord  with  certain 
recognized  standards  of  requirement. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tlie  Society  will,  at  some  future  time,  put  a  final 
quietus  upon  this  peq^lexing  and  troublesome  matter,  and  protect  itself 
and  true  homoeopathy  from  the  risks  and  dangers  to  which  it  is  con- 
tinually being  exposed,  by  enacting  a  prohibitory  declaration  limiting 
the  range  of  time  homoeopathic  action  to  rational  boundaries. 

In  the  absence  of  such  qualifying  delaration,  however,  let  us  insist 
that  these  reports  shall  hereafter  be  subjected  to  uniform  tests  of 
requirements,  to  be  established  by  a  committee  on  high  potencies,  to 
whom  all  such  reports  shall  be  submitted  for  examination  and  approval 
before  being  accepted  for  publication  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society. 
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The  Society  has  at  last  awakened  out  of  its  lethargy,  and  has  taken 
one  step  in  the  right  direction. 

In  order  to  obtain  reliable  data  upon  which  to  predicate  intelligent 
action,  a  committee  on  high  potencies  was  appointed  two  years  ago. 
The  committee  was  directed  to  obtain  reports  of  cases  treated  by  high 
potencies  under  such  restrictions  as  to  exclude  all  curative  influences 
other  than  homoeopathic;  the  proposition  being  that  if  this  can  be 
accomplished,  particularly  if  large  numbers  of  reports  of  cases  similarly 
treated  can  be  obtained,  it  can  be  determined,  approximately  at  least, 
whether  the  ratio  of  cures  under  high  potency  medication  is  greater 
than  natural  averages  without  treatment  of  any  kind ;  in  other  words, 
whether  the  cure  in  any  given  case  is  traceable  to  high  potencies  or 
something  else. 

By  all  means  let  this  work  be  continued  from  year  to  year.  Let 
the  committee  secure  all  obtainable  data  bearing  upon  the  question, 
and  report  its  proceedings  from  time  to  time  as  it  may  be  able. 

There  is  no  form  of  work  in  which  we  can  engage  that  is  more 
important  than  this ;  none  that  involves  so  nmch  of  good  or  evil  to  the 
future  of  homcBopathy  and  the  prosperity  of  this  Society. 

THE  REMOVAL  OF  FALSE  HOMCEOPATHY  THE  DUTY  OF  THE  HOUB. 

Gentlemen :  In  the  foregoing  statements  I  have  endeavored  to  set 
forth  in  plain  language  one  of  the  more  prominent  failings  of  our 
school ;  not,  however,  without  some  misgivings  as  to  the  meaning  that 
will  be  attached  to  my  words.  It  is  a  subject  that  has  given  me  many 
an  anxious  hour.  I  have  endeavored  to  deal  gently  yet  firmly  with 
this  subject,  for  the  reason  that  only  one  or  two  of  the  original  mem- 
bers are  here,  and  only  four  or  five  of  the  founders  still  remain.  If 
those  worthies  who  entered  with  me  upon  this  nearly  completed  forty 
years'  pilgrimage  were  now  present,  I  would  have  made  use  of  severer 
censure.  I  am  not  disposed,  however,  by  any  means,  to  excuse  the 
present  membership  of  this  Society. 

I  look  upon  the  speedy  removal  of  this  stain  upon  our  banner  as  th4} 
duty  of  the  hour.  Let  the  exercise  of  discretion,  firmness  and  sound 
judgment  remove  the  hideous  incubus  that  has  so  long  held  controlling 
sway.  Do  not,  however,  postpone,  through  indiflference  or  dread  of 
censure,  such  decisive  action  as  is  plainly  required  in  order  to  promote 
the  permanence  and  more  rapid  development  of  the  hoinceopathic 
system  of  practice. 


